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INTRODUCTION 


The Council of the Gaelic Society of Inverness has pleasure in 
presenting the sixty-sixth volume of its Transactions to members. 
The period covered consists of sessions 2009-2011 and 2011-2013 
and the papers included were in the main read in that period. As 
some papers read in those sessions are not available for publication, 
some earlier papers are included. 


MEMBERSHIP 

As at 1st November 2014, there were 5 Honorary Chieftains, 38 
Life Members and 373 Subscribing Members, making a total of 
416. There were 73 libraries, making a grand total of 489. 


OBITUARY 
Members who have died in recent years include the following: 


Life Members 
Murdo Macleod (known as Moirdeagan Aonghais Cheanatdh in 
his native Gaelic — Murdo, son of Angus, son of Kenneth), who 
has died aged 83, was a former HM Inspector of Schools with 
responsibility for Gaelic. 

He was born in the crofting township of Gress on the Isle of 
Lewis, the third of five siblings. A few years before his birth, 
the landless crofters and cottars of the district, impatient at 
government delay in fulfilling the promise to provide homes 
fit for heroes for veterans of the First World War, simply took 
over the extensive acres of Gress farm and stubbornly stuck to 
them. It was an action that bred a warm, tight-knit community 
where communal loyalty was one of the major virtues. Murdo 
Macleod was imbued with it from childhood and spread it to 
the wider Scottish Gaelic community, which he served with 
devotion over the course of a long lifetime. 

It was apparent early on that he was intellectually gifted. 
From the local primary school, he progressed to secondary 
education in Stornoway’s Nicolson Institute, where he was 
dux in 1946. He then went to Aberdeen University, which was 
popular with Lewis students at that time. He shared digs there 
with the poet and novelist Iain Crichton Smith. 
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Mr Macleod left Aberdeen with a first-class honours degree 
in Celtic and Latin, but his thirst for linguistic knowledge took 
him on to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, where he again 
achieved a first, this time in Celtic, Old English Literature and 
Old Norse. He completed his national service, choosing the 
Royal Navy and serving as a seaman on the aircraft-carrier 
HMS Illustrious. 

After a brief period in an academic post in Queen’s 
University, Belfast, the call of Gaeldom proved strong and in 
1955 he was appointed to teach Gaelic and Latin in Castlebay 
Secondary School, Barra. He enjoyed his four years in that 
most hospitable of Hebridean islands and the Barra folk 
enjoyed his company. They realised there was much more to 
their far-northern fellow-islanders than an occasional blast 
from an ultra-Sabbatarian pulpit. 

In 1959, he was seconded to become Gaelic Adviser to the 
former Inverness-shire authority. In distant Edinburgh, the 
idea was slowly beginning to permeate the corridors of the 
Scottish Education Department that perhaps they should try to 
educate Gaelic-speaking children through the medium of their 
first language, a reversal of the failed century-long policy of 
forcing them to learn in English. Though under-resourced, Mr 
Macleod took to the job with determination even though there 
was a large element of do-it-yourself in those early days. He 
wrote two books for primary school use, Seumas Beag and 
Laithean Geala (Wee Jamie and Sunny Days). In 1970, as the 
concept of bilingual education slowly spread from the West 
Highlands to other parts of Scotland with a Gaelic heritage, he 
became HM inspector of Schools with responsibility for Gaelic 
across Scotland, and for all subjects in Highland schools. 

He relished the challenge. When lingering attitudes 
occasionally thwarted his purpose, he managed to conceal his 
anger. His approach was always to offer an outstretched hand 
and a welcoming smile. That was his strength — that and the 
will of steel that underlay it. 

His retirement in 1989 meant more time to devote to other 
Gaelic causes such as drama, the Gaelic Society of Inverness 
and the Scottish Branch of the International Celtic Congress, 
which runs a festival of the six Celtic language communities. 
In these activities he was supported by his wife of almost 50 
years, Catherine, whose parental island loyalties stem from 
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South Uist and Skye. He is also survived by sons Alasdair and 
Angus, their wives, and five grandchildren. 
Obituary by Martin Macdonald for The Herald 


Professor Derick Smith Thomson, MA, BA, D. Litt., FRSE, was 
born in Stornoway on Sth August 1921 and died in Glasgow 
on 21st March 2012. The son of James Thomson of Tong and 
Christina Smith of Keose, he was an outstanding scholar at the 
Nicolson Institute, having had his primary education in Bayble, 
where his father had become Headmaster. He proceeded to 
Aberdeen University in 1939, but after two years and one term 
he left, expecting his call-up, which came in 1942. He was in 
the RAF until 1945, when he resumed his studies, graduating 
with First Class Honours in Celtic and English in 1947. After 
that a similar distinction was gained at Cambridge, where 
he read part of the Archaeology and Anthropology tripos. In 
1948 he became an assistant lecturer in Celtic at Edinburgh 
University, but a year later he gained a lectureship in Welsh 
at Glasgow University, preparation for which included some 
six months spent at the University College of Wales in Bangor 
in 1950. He stayed in Glasgow until 1956, but that year he 
returned to his alma mater in Aberdeen as Reader in Celtic. 
Then, in 1963, he became Professor of Celtic in Glasgow, 
where he remained until he was seventy, in 1991. Early 
retirement was not on the agenda. 

In the context of his life’s work, the richest harvest was 
reaped during those Glasgow years, but by 1963 he had more 
than made a start. His first scholarly work, The Gaelic Sources 
of Macphersons ‘Ossian’, had appeared in 1951, and his first 
book of poems, An Dealbh Briste, in 1952. That same year 
saw the first issue of the all-Gaelic magazine Gairm, which 
he founded with Finlay J. Macdonald. His edition of Branwen 
Uerch Lir, the Second Branch of the Welsh Mabinogi, had 
appeared in 1961. He had been editing the scholarly journal 
Scottish Gaelic Studies since 1961 (he would continue that 
until 1976), and as well as editorials and articles in Gairm he 
had published on a wide range of topics elsewhere, such as the 
series on ‘Gaelic Poets of the 18th Century’ which appeared in 
An Gàidheal from 1958 to 1961. 

But he came even more into his own during the years in 
Glasgow — his favourite city. 1966 saw his setting up of the 
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project for a Historical Dictionary of Scottish Gaelic, and 
while it was one of his abiding disappointments that that had 
faltered, partly because of lack of funding, in recent years it 
has been put on a more secure footing and promises to become 
an undertaking of greater size and importance than even its 
founder envisaged. In 1968 came the first meeting of Comhairle 
nan Leabhraichean, the Gaelic Books Council. He designed 
it, following a Welsh model, and secured funding, and it was 
housed in the Department of Celtic and chaired by him until 
he retired. Five years after that the time was seen as ripe for it 
to move out and become an organisation in its own right, and 
since then it has gone from strength to strength. 

These were significant and time-consuming initiatives, but 
there was no let-up in teaching and scholarship. As well as the 
native Gaels, headed by Derick Thomson himself, specialists 
in Welsh and Irish had been recruited, and the Department of 
Celtic at Glasgow was the strongest in the country. Numbers 
in classes in the 60s were still small, and mostly, though not 
entirely, made up of native speakers, but in the 70s classes in 
Gaelic Studies for beginners were introduced, and numbers 
consequently rose. 

Only an indication rather than a full picture of the extent 
and range of Derick Thomson’s scholarly work during the 
Glasgow years can be given here. He had always been editor of 
Gairm, sometimes assisted by others, but more on his own, and 
Gairm continued until 2002, outliving all Scottish magazines 
of its kind (though the important associated bookshop 
stayed open a bit longer). Various books were co-edited and 
had contributions from him: Edward Lhuyd in the Scottish 
Highlands (1963); The Future of the Highlands, with his good 
friend lan Grimble (1968); Bards and Makars (1977); Minority 
Languages Today (1981); and the Appendix to Dwelly s Gaelic- 
English Dictionary (1991). On his own he produced The New 
Verse in Scottish Gaelic: a structural analysis (1974), Ceòl 
na Gàidhlig, a booklet and cassette anthology for Scotsoun 
(1975); his translation of a biology textbook by Raghnall 
MacLeòid, Bith-Eolas (1976); the inspirational analysis and 
language plan Gàidhlig ann an Albainn/Gaelic in Scotland 
(1976), with contributions from colleagues in various fields; 
the Saltire Society booklet Why Gaelic Matters (1984); 
Bàrdachd na Roinn-Eòrpa an Gàidhlig: European Poetry 
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in Gaelic (to celebrate Glasgow 1990); Gaelic and Scots in 
Harmony (also 1990, and arising from a conference hosted 
by the Department in 1988); The MacDiarmid MS Anthology 
(1992); and Gaelic Poetry in the Eighteenth Century (1992). 
The Glasgow period also saw the publication of three books 
each with a claim to be his magnum opus: his An Introduction 
to Gaelic Poetry, published in 1974 and updated and reprinted 
more than once since then; The Companion to Gaelic Scotland 
(1983), an indispensable work of reference, which he edited, 
to which he contributed many articles and which was also 
reprinted; and Creachadh na Clarsaich, his collected poems 
to 1980, published in 1982 by Callum Macdonald, a friend and 
fellow Lewisman — and another pioneering publisher. 

Thomson himself had started publishing under the Gairm 
imprint in 1958 with Criochan Ura, an anthology of pieces from 
the magazine, and by the time the last book was published, in 
1995, some 150 titles had appeared. Those Gairm Publications 
titles included his own Gaelic Learners’ Handbook (1973), 
often reprinted, and The New English-Gaelic Dictionary, 
compiled while he lived in Aberfeldy, published in 1981, 
expanded in 1994 and printed seven times altogether. It is a 
compilation that has been highly influential in its coinage of 
vocabulary for modern concepts, and one to which subsequent 
dictionary makers owe a continuing debt. He had also published 
from the Department of Celtic in Aberdeen, and he continued 
this from the Department in Glasgow, issuing over twenty 
titles, which included poetry and prose by Iain Crichton Smith 
among others. Finally, he also published several books under 
the imprint Clo Chailleann. 

Creachadh na Clarsaich collected work from four individual 
books of poems and added some recent work up to 1980. Three 
more books followed: Smeur an Dòchais (1992), Meall Garbh 
(1995) and Sùil air Faire (2007). His poetry ranges widely, with 
themes including love, the writer’s relationship with Lewis, 
the question of Gaelic and the spiritual and cultural welfare 
of Scotland as a whole. His stock is deservedly high, and one 
is confident that he will be considered among the greats in the 
Gaelic pantheon, alongside Alexander MacDonald, Duncan 
Ban Macintyre and Sorley MacLean. 

His example as a poet who constantly made it new was an 
Inspiration to poets who followed him, just as his willingness to 
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publish a wide range of writing in Gairm and in book form was 
an encouragement to writers of both sexes and all age-groups. 
His commitment to Gaelic, and his zeal in proselytising on its 
behalf, was long-lasting and unwearied, from his teenage years 
to his old age, and provided another kind of inspiration. Then 
there was his teaching, for those fortunate enough to sit under 
him, and in over forty years there were many of those. His 
manner was quiet and restrained, almost homely, but always 
authoritative, informative and interesting, as many members 
of the Gaelic Society of Inverness will recall from his various 
appearances before them. And this was only one of the many 
bodies and organisations which he addressed over the years, 
as well as frequently acting as an external examiner at other 
Universities, from Aberdeen to Oxbridge. 

In 1952 he had married Carol Galbraith from Campbeltown, 
herself a high achiever, as a Mod Gold Medallist, a teacher 
of mathematics, a poet — and a mother. In later years they 
sometimes performed as a double act, she singing Gaelic songs 
and he reading poetry. It is well known that he was a masterly 
reader of his own poetry, but he also sang very well. They had 
a family of six, although their third son, Ranald, sadly died in 
2001, and their sixtieth wedding anniversary was at hand when 
Derick passed away. His older brother, James, died several 
years ago. 

In 1996 Derick Thomson had been presented with a 
Festschrift published in Aberdeen and with contributions from 
many fellow-academics, former students among them. He 
had already, in 1974, been the first recipient of the prestigious 
Ossian Prize from the FVS Foundation of Hamburg, and 
after he retired various honorary degrees were also conferred, 
a D. Litt. from Glasgow among them. He was an Honorary 
Chieftain of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, and its Bard, from 
the late 1990s onwards. 

Derick Thomson was a colossus of Gaeldom and was an 
inspirer not only of his students, many of whom have taken 
responsible positions in the Gaelic world, but also of others 
who never met him but knew his writings. He was a great 
encourager, and while he could be mtimidating on occasion, 
he could also display extraordinary patience and tolerance, 
and many of those who worked with him felt a deep sense of 
privilege. At times he could appear shy, but in a social situation, 
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small cigar in hand, he was excellent company; he laughed 
readily and had a fine sense of the comic, often retailing an 
anecdote against himself. 

Thankfully, the circumstances are rather different, but what 
some felt on 21st March 2012 might best be summed up in the 
words of King David on the death of Abner the son of Ner: 
“Know ye not that there is a prince and great man fallen this 
day in Israel?” 

Obituary by lan MacDonald for the ASLS Newsletter 


When he died at the age of 103, Rev. Thomas M. Donn, MA, 
FRSA, FSA (Scot) was recognised as the church’s longest 
ordained minister since the Reformation. Born in Glasgow, 
his mother being a native of Lewis, he was ordained at Martin 
Memorial Church in Stornoway and two years later moved to 
Rosehall in Sutherland. In 1945 he took charge of Carr Bridge 
and Duthil in Inverness-shire. After early retirement in 1969 he 
moved to Inverness where he became a member of the Old High 
Church and was active as a supply preacher for many years. As 
a theologian and scholar he was the author of several books 
and articles. For a number of years he was a member of our 
Society and read papers which appeared in the Transactions. 
He had been a member of the Council of the Society. 


Major Allan Cameron, MBE, who died aged 94, was the son of 
Colonel Sir David Walter Cameron, 25th Chief of Locheil. 
He was commissioned into the Queen’s Own Cameron 
Highlanders in 1936 and served in India and during the war of 
1939-45 in Egypt and was captured on two occasions. He was 
first taken prisoner in 1942 when Tobruk fell and some time 
later when the Italians surrendered in 1943 he escaped but was 
again arrested and was in a P.O.W. camp in Germany when the 
war ended. After several military appointments he left the army 
in 1947. He and his wife, who was an accomplished botanist, 
settled on the farm they had bought at Allangrange, near 
Munlochy in the Black Isle. He served on Ross and Cromarty 
County Council for 20 years, being chairman of the Education 
Committee from 1962 to 1975. In 1988 he was awarded the 
MBE and acted as commissioner of both the Red Deer and 
Countryside Commissions. He and his wife were enthusiastic 
gardeners and their immaculate gardens were visited by many 
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when opened to the public. For some years he was a member 
of the B.B.C. Council for Scotland and was a keen curler and 
former President of the Royal Caledonian Club. 


"S e sar bhana-Ghaidheal a bh’ ann an Ceiteag NicGhriogair agus 
bha i lan airidh air a’ bhallrachd-beatha urramach a bhuilich 
Comunn Gaidhlig Inbhir Nis oirre ann an 1998. Chaochail 
Ceiteag air | Dàmhair 2011, agus bha na chruinnich air 
seirbheis an tiodhlacaidh ann an Inbhir Nis agus na lean an 
giùlain gu cladh na Croiche ann an Cataibh na dhearbhadh air 
an spéis a bh’ aig càirdean is eòlaich oirre. 

Katie MacGregor was a quietly unassuming lady who was 
also strong and intensely faithful to her family, her friends and 
to her culture. Born in the village of Loch Eport in North Uist 
on 2nd January 1930, Katie attended school at Loch Eport, 
Bayhead and Inverness Royal Academy. 

In her first year at Glasgow University Katie contracted 
pneumonia and had to return to North Uist to recuperate. 

Having recovered Katie decided not to resume studies at 
Glasgow and instead she took a post as an uncertificated teacher 
at Knoydart Primary School. In 1954 Katie married Sutherland 
shepherd Alasdair MacGregor, and when Alasdair took a job 
in Rhum Katie also got a job there as a teacher in the primary 
school. There followed spells in Tain, Glen Lyon and Clunie, 
and then a long period working the family croft at Amat a Tuath 
near Ardgay. In 1979, with crofting income becoming difficult, 
Katie and Alasdair moved to Leys Castle Estate in Inverness. 
Katie lived in Inverness for the remainder of her life. 

Katie’s skills and commitment to Gaelic found her employed 
as an administrator with An Comunn Gàidhealach for many 
years, and subsequently as a senior administrator with Comunn 
na Gaidhlig until her retirement. It was during these years 
at CNAG that those involved in Gaelic development got to 
know and appreciate Katie’s consistent pursuit of excellence 
in everything she did. As a school teacher Katie taught many 
children, and during her years working in Gaelic development 
many gained a great deal from her dedication and commitment. 

AC 





Former Chief of the Society, Colonel Lachlan Robertson, OBE, 
TD, MA, DL was born in 1921 and reared in Elgol and received 
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his secondary education at the Inverness Royal Academy. 
In 1940 he joined the army serving with the Highland Light 
Infantry, the Royal Scots Fusiliers and Airborne Forces, rising 
to the rank of Captain and was in Norway, India, Singapore 
and in France, Germany, Holland, Malaya and Cyprus. He was 
involved in the liberation of Norway. After the war he became 
a student at the University of Glasgow and in 1949 graduated 
MA in Geography and Gaelic Studies. He then taught at 
Glasgow Academy where he also coached rugby. When in 
Glasgow he joined the Glasgow based Territorial unit, 15 
Para. At the end of his Territorial service he had become a 
full colonel and was Deputy Brigade Commander of 44 Para. 
His service was recognised with the award of the OBE in 
1969 and in 1975 he became a Deputy Lord Lieutenant of the 
City of Glasgow. He played a full part as an office bearer in 
the Glasgow Skye and other Highland Associations and was 
president of Partick Burns Club. On taking early retirement 
in 1981 he returned to Elgol and was actively involved in the 
community and was behind having the village hall built as a 
community centre and did much work on local history which 
was greatly appreciated by Australian families of the Strath 
Clearances and by others. 


Catherine (Renee) Maclean, who has died aged 92, was the 
wife of the late Gaelic poet Sorley Maclean, to whom she was 
married for 50 years until his death in 1996. 

Their friends often pondered what might have befallen him 
had he not met and married her. It was a question normally met 
with a pursing of lips and a shaking of heads, the consensus 
being that everyday life would have been immeasurably more 
difficult for the poet. 

Although she always kept herself firmly in the background 
as her husband was winning international recognition, she was 
his anchor. Her natural charm, humour and well-developed 
diplomatic instincts were disarming, her organisational skills 
much needed. With her, his earlier personal torments gave way 
to a loving and fulfilling family life in Edinburgh, Plockton 
and Skye. 

She was not the woman/women of whom he wrote in some 
of his most famous works. But the one poem he did write for 
her suggested a new optimism. In translation it begins: 
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“When this auburn head lies 

on my shoulder and my breast | 

the dawn of triumph opens 

however gloomy the darkness.” 

A muse was not a role she had anticipated growing up in 
a family of four in Inverness. Her father, Kenneth Cameron, 
who had a joinery business, came from the Kilmuir area of 
the Black Isle when Gaelic was still spoken there. Her mother, 
Isabella Buchanan, was from Callander. 

They lived in the Crown area and she attended the then nearby 
Inverness Royal Academy. It was an Inverness unrecognisable 
today with farmland almost on their doorstep, where great 
swathes of housing now stand. 

On leaving school she went to Edinburgh College of 
Domestic Science, which became known by its location in 
Atholl Crescent. She recalled seeing from the college windows 
some of the first German war planes to fly over Scotland in 
1939. She studied needlework and qualified as a teacher. 

The war years stayed with her and she would often paint a 
vivid picture of the home fronts — from the restaurants that 
would advertise a choice of six main dishes, when they only 
ever had powdered egg omelettes, to the trains packed full 
of servicemen. 

By the time she met Sorley Maclean (who later changed his 
surname to MacLean in his published work) in 1944 the tide 
of the war had turned. He had been injured in the north African 
campaign and returned to Scotland. 

He was teaching English at Boroughmuir High School 
when they married. She gave up her own teaching career on 
becoming a married woman, as was the norm at that time. 

They became close friends with the poet Sydney Goodsir 
Smith, both families sharing a house in Craigmillar Park for 
about 18 months. In the folklore of the family this became 
known as the Schloss Schmidt, and was the focus of much 
humour. She held Smith the most naturally funny man she 
ever met. 

Although friends of the Scottish literati, from Hugh 
MacDiarmid to Hamish Henderson, family life dominated as 
three daughters Ishbel, Catriona and Mary followed. It was 
during his time in Edinburgh that Sorley’s masterpiece Hallaig 
was written. 
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In 1956 he was appointed rector of Plockton High School, 
so they left the capital and headed to Ross-shire where they 
brought up their children with Renee throwing herself into 
community life. 

She also managed to sustain a policy of effortless 
hospitality as a broad section of humanity beat its way to the 
schoolhouse door. 

It was the same open-door policy when they retired to 
Braes in Skye. The Maclean house was always a place of 
warmth and great craic, where she would often hold centre 
stage as she recounted some ludicrous episode from their 
lives, often involving her husband’s eccentricities. He loved 
nothing better. 

Between 1973 and 1975 they were back south in term time 
when Sorley was creative writer in residence at Edinburgh 
University. It was also at this time invitations were arriving for 
poetry readings around the country and well beyond. 

It all made for a fine retirement, but they suffered the most 
cruel of blows with the untimely death of their daughter 
Catriona. She lived with her family nearby in Braes and 
thereafter the three young sons she left became Sorley and 
Renee’s world. She stayed on in Skye after Sorley’s death, 
and only moved in 2007 to Cromarty to live with her daughter 
Mary and this writer, her son-in-law. 

She is survived by her sister Evelyn, her daughters Ishbel 
and Mary, six grandchildren and two great-grandchildren. 

Obituary by David Ross for The Herald. 


Kay Matheson, who has died aged 84, was one of four students 
from Glasgow University who removed The Stone of Destiny 
from Westminster Abbey on Christmas Day 1950. It was, 
they considered, being repatriated after Edward I had forcibly 
removed the historic stone from Scotland in 1296 as a spoil of 
war. Ms Matheson, a fervent Scottish Nationalist, drove a car 
through numerous police road blocks and played a key role in 
the adventure. 

Kay Matheson was born in Inverasdale in the western Highlands 
and was politically active while studying to be a teacher. She 
was involved in spectacular bursts of political activity, but for 
most of her life was a teacher. She taught domestic science at 
Achtercairn School, now Gairloch High School. 
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On the night she helped remove the stone, she was joined 
by Ian Hamilton, Gavin Vernon and Alan Stuart. The four 
only knew each other slightly — they were all members of the 
Scottish Covenant Association — but Ms Matheson and Mr 
Hamilton had been politically active in various campaigns. 
Ms Matheson’s strong patriotic resolve never left her. She 
once said: “Our recovery, not theft, of the Stone informed our 
whole lives.” 

The Stone has a long tradition and is supposed to have been 
brought by the migrating Gaels from the east to Scotia. For 
centuries it was kept at Scone and used at the crowning of 
Scottish Kings until 1296. Traditionally, the Stone belongs to 
the Scottish people and when it was not returned in 1328 deep 
animosity was fomented. 

The four students’ organisation was a touch ramshackle and 
ill-prepared, but all had a determined zeal to get The Stone 
of Scone back to Scotland. As Ms Matheson once said: “We 
would never have used violence but four resolute youngsters, 
pressing on regardless, can achieve quite a lot. We pressed 
on regardless.” 

The stone was a symbol that represented Scotland’s heritage. 
The years after the Second World War were not easy and 


industrial Scotland was trying to adapt to very different social 





and commercial conditions. Nationalism was emerging as a real 
alternative and offered many throughout Scotland a definite 
identity and pride in the past and traditions. It is no coincidence 
that Ms Matheson was a life-long supporter of the Gaelic. 

Nothing, however, on that Christmas Eve, went easily. 
They drove from Glasgow and booked into a guest house near 
the Abbey. The landlady alerted the police, who came and 
interviewed the students but left them alone. Ms Matheson had 
contacted a serious cold and she stayed in the car outside the 
Abbey as the three Tartan Musketeers, as they became known, 
forced an entry. It was before high security and the three got in by 
a side door with a crowbar. Then Mr Hamilton was discovered 
by a watchman, who presumed he was a vagrant. 

The boys manhandled the Stone to the door by dragging it 
on one of their overcoats and it promptly cracked and broke 
in two. Using two cars, the group left The Stone of Scone in 
an anonymous field in Kent and drove north. They carefully 
avoided roadblocks and returned to Glasgow where they were 
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heroes. When they learnt that leaving the Stone in the open 
could cause permanent damage they returned to the feld and 
retrieved it with the help of some obliging Irish travellers. 

The students offered a compromise. They would return the 
Stone, wrapped in The Saltire, to the authorities at Arbroath 
Abbey — the site of the Declaration of Arbroath in 1320. On 
April 11, 1951 the police were there to arrest them but made 
no charges. The Stone was returned to Westminster Abbey 
until 1996, when it was moved amongst much ceremony to 
Edinburgh Castle. With understandable pride Ms Matheson 
was present at that ceremony. 

In 2008 a film was made, Stone of Destiny, with Ms Matheson 
played by Kate Mara. Another film, An Ceasnachadh, focused 
on Ms Matheson’s interrogation by the authorities: the Gaelic 
singer Kathleen MacInnes played the role of Ms Matheson. 

The film certainly captured Ms Matheson’s determined 
attitude and ability to stand up for her role in the plot. On the 
night the stone was moved, with Ms Matheson in her sick bed, 
the group discussed whether to proceed and, according to Mr 
Hamilton, had the following conversation. 

Matheson: “Doesn’t a lass get to vote?” 

Hamilton: [Surprised at her being awake]. “I thought you 
couldn’t hear us.” 

Matheson: “I’m sick, not dead.” 

She lived most of her life at Inverasdale with her mother and 
was, for many years, a close friend of Winnie Ewing, SNP MP 
for Highlands and Islands. 

In the 1980s, Ms Matheson played a central role in the 
Ceartas (Gaelic for Justice) protest. They wanted to draw 
attention to the unequal treatment of the Gaelic language and 
protested throughout Scotland by defacing road signs and 
the like. 

The adventure that Christmas Day remained central to Ms 
Matheson’s life. Her pride in being Scottish was reflected in 
her thanks to the nation when the four were not arrested. 

“It was the people of Scotland who saved us,” she said. 


“They made it abundantly clear that there would be riots if they 
attempted to prosecute us.” 
She died at a care home at Aultbea, near Loch Ewe, where 
she had been living for about 20 years. She never married. 
Obituary by Alastair Steven for The Herald 
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John Farquhar Munro, crofter, businessman and politician, was 
“an outstanding champion” for the Highlands, its people and 
language. That was just one of the many tributes paid to the 
former councillor and MSP following his death at home in 
Glenshiel at the age of 79. 

For almost 50 years Mr Munro was a tireless campaigner — 
initially as a councillor and then as the first ever Member of the 
Scottish Parliament for Ross, Skye and Inverness West — on 
behalf of the communities where he was born and raised. 

A native Gaelic speaker, brought up in Glenshiel and Cluanie, 
John Farquhar left school at 16, working locally before going 
off to forge a 12-year career at sea. He could count stowing 
away across the Atlantic on the Queen Mary among his many 
maritime tales, but he eventually gave up a life on the ocean 
wave to settle back at home — marrying Celia in 1962. 

Various jobs followed before he launched his own quarrying 
and haulage firm — a business that would expand to employ 
some 50 workers at its peak. 

He entered politics — his sympathies lay initially with the 
Labour party — in 1966 as a local councillor on the Ross and 
Cromarty County Council. Under the Liberal banner he went 
on to hold office as convener of the Skye and Lochalsh District 
Council (1984-95); as chairman of Highland Regional Council 's 
Gaelic Committee (1978-82) and as the chairman of Highland 
Council’s Roads and Transport Committee (1995-99). 

John Farquhar’s stance on the Skye Bridge, and the method 
by which it was funded, was the sort of principled standpoint 
which would later mark him out as the Scottish Parliament’s 
“Free Spirit” during a political awards ceremony in 2003. 
After becoming a Liberal Democrat MSP in 1999 he refused 
to back the Labour-LibDem coalition in the newly-established 
parliament due to the administration’s refusal to scrap the Skye 
Bridge tolls. 

John Farquhar would serve three successful terms at 
Holyrood, continuing to make an active parliamentary 
contribution, despite failing health in latter years. 

A passionate advocate tor Gaelic, he backed equal status for 
the language and drew on his extensive knowledge of Highland 
land issues to criticise aspects of recent crofting legislation, as 
well as to support land reform. One of his final acts as MSP was 
to lobby successfully — by securing the personal intervention of 
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First Minister Alex Salmond — to save the school of excellence 
in traditional music at Plockton High School. 

In typically outspoken fashion, he went on to endorse 
Salmond for First Minister, while at the same time opposing 
moves for Scottish independence. 

Closer to home, Mr Munro was a passionate community 
figure whose interests stemmed from fishing to shinty — a 
sport he had played in his youth and kept a keen interest in by 
following Kinlochshiel. 

John Farquhar is survived by his wife Celia, daughter 
Shanea, son Paddy and grandchildren. 





WHFP 


Subscribing Members 
George A. Lamont lived in Carnoustie and had been a member of 
the Society since 2003. 


Dr. John W.M. Bannerman was born in 1932, the son of Lord 
Bannerman of Kildonan and of Ray Mundell whose family 
farmed in Sutherland. John spent some time in South Uist 
improving his Gaelic and acquiring a repertoire of traditional 
songs. He graduated from Glasgow University with M.A. 
(Hons) in Celtic and thereafter studied at Cambridge gaining 
a B.A.(Hons) and a Ph.D. He taught in the Celtic Department 
at Aberdeen University and in 1965 took up an appointment 
as lecturer in Scottish History at Edinburgh. John combined 
his university work with running the Old Manse farm in 
Balmaha where, together with his wife Chrissie Dick, he 
reintroduced Highland cattle. Dr. Bannerman was classed 
by fellow academics as “the twentieth century’s foremost 
historian of Gaelic Scotland”. Thanks to his meticulous 
research he established the importance of the study of 
medieval Gaelic Scotland to the work of university history 
departments. During his career John was involved in 
the work of a number of bodies. He played a vital role, 
along with his wife Chrissie, in establishing the academic 
credibility of Sabhal Mor Ostaig as a College offering 
nationally recognised awards. Dr. Bannerman retired from 
Edinburgh University as senior lecturer in 1997. His family 
were central to John and in his own quiet and unassuming 
way he, together with his wife, made the Old Manse a 
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relaxing and hospitable place. His family continue to farm 
at the Old Manse. 


John Ferguson was Minister of the congregation of the Church of 
Scotland, Portree, from 1980 to 2002. Born in Knockintorran, 
North Uist, in March 1937, the son of Archibald and Maggie, 
he was educated in the local school which he left at the age of 
15. He was high-spirited, a lad of pairts, who actively involved 
himself in the ploys of his peers. Indeed he was often the 
leader. From his earliest days he gave signs of being a leader. 

He worked on the roads with local contractors, and it was 
said of him that he could turn his hand to anything. He was 
physically strong and eager to earn his living. When work in 
North Uist became scarce he left home to work on the hydro 
schemes. The writer has met men who worked with him, and 
even after 30 years remembered him. 

In the fifties of the last century there was a widespread 
spiritual movement in North Uist during the ministry of the late 
Rev Alasdair MacDonald and under the auspices of the Faith 
Mission. It was a happy coincidence that one of the pilgrims 
involved in the Mission, Mary Morison, now Mrs Peckham, 
sang the Gaelic hymn “An neonaid luachmhor” at the pre- 
interment service on 9th January in Kilmuir Church. 

In the charged atmosphere of that time John was not 
immune. He was challenged by the Gospel and walking on 
the machair he met a man who changed his life. John, now 
a new man in Christ, felt an urge to be an evangelist so he 
enrolled as a student in the Faith Mission College in Edinburgh 
where he received a thorough grounding in the Bible and in 
Homiletics. After three years’ training, in 1962 he launched 
out as an evangelist proclaiming the Gospel in Ross-shire, in 
Sutherland and in many parts of the Highlands and Islands. 
While ministering in Easter Ross and in Sutherland the present 
writer met many who asked “do you know John Ferguson”, 
such was the impression he made on them. 

John felt the need to fill gaps in his education and he became 
a student at Skerry’s College Glasgow. He there gained 
sufficient qualifications to be accepted as a candidate for the 
Ministry of the Church of Scotland and matriculated as a 
student at Glasgow University. In Trinity College, the faculty 
of divinity of the university, he distinguished himself as the 
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preacher of the year. In 1973 he completed his LTH course 
and was licenced by the Presbytery of Glasgow. John needed 
no licence to preach as he was by this time an experienced and 
enthusiastic preacher. 

In 1969 John married Effie MacPhail from Bragar, Lewis. 
She became his partner in the work of the ministry. 

Now qualified to be a minister, John was aware that two 
congregations had shown an interest in him — Cross in Ness, 
and Tiree. John was in a strait betwixt the two so he determined 
that the congregation who would first confirm its interest in 
writing would be his call. So Cross beat Tiree by one day’s post. 

John was ordained and inducted to Cross congregation by 
the Presbytery of Lewis in 1973. He ministered effectively 
there until called to Portree in 1980 on the retirement of the 
distinguished Rev Dr James Matheson. John followed a line of 
eminent ministers but proved to be second to none. He found 
his own niche, preached the unsearchable riches of the grace 
of God. 

He commended the Saviour to all in the church and in 
the community. A powerful preacher, quietly effective, 
compassionate and kindly, he earned the respect and affection 
of his people. He was a practical man. He organised the building 
of the church hall which is a memorial to his enthusiastic 
leadership. 

John found time in his busy life to gain an external BD, and 
in 1996 a Doctorate of Divinity was conferred on him by the 
Canadian Christian College. John wrote a valuable book on 
the Revival in North Uist, entitled “When God Came Down”. 
He contributed articles and sermons to the Gaelic supplement 
of ‘Life and Work’ and his last work was the compilation of 
a book of sermons and memoirs of his beloved native parish. 

John was a competent artist and composed lyrics, his last, 
published last year in “Life and Work’, a lyrical poem on the 
Prodigal Son. 

On his retirement to Beauly, John was a source of strength to 
the parish minister who was on leave of absence through illness. 
He supplied the pulpit when required as well as answering 
calls of help from many other congregations. He was a stalwart 
supporter of Gaelic services. For a while he organised a Gaelic 
service in Beauly and gave his active support to the Gaelic 
service In Dingwall. 
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That summed up John’s life — a desire for the salvation of 
souls based on his own thankfulness for the redeeming love 
which he himself experienced. 

The Church has lost a man beloved, a faithful preacher of the 
Gospel, ever reaching out to the wayfarer. 

He is survived by his widow Effie, his sons lan and 
Gilleasbuig and his daughter Agnes and their families. 

Rev Roderick M Mackinnon for The West Highland Free Press 


Bhuineadh lain Noble dha teaghlach a tha ainmeil ann an saoghal 


dioplòmasach agus bancaireachd, agus nuair a chaochail e air 
Latha na Nollaige 2010 aig 75 bliadhna a dh’aois bha esan 
cuideachd air cliù a chosnadh ann an obair ionmhais agus 
ann an caochladh ghnìomhachasan eile ann an Alba. Bha 
a’ chomasan mar eòlaiche eaconamachd cuideachd aithnichte 
gu h-eadar-naiseanta, agus bha e ainmeil mar dhuine aig an 
robh lèirsinn shònraichte agus a bha deònach feuchainn ri a 
chuid bheachdan a chur an gnìomh. 

Tha cuimhn’ air lain mar dhuine modhail, socair, agus lan 
bheachdan air an robh e daonnan deiseal còmhradh; agus 
bidh cuimhne mhath cuideachd air cho dìorrasach, righinn, sa 
dh’fhaodadh e bhith a’ cur air adhart beachd anns an robh e fhèin 
a creidsinn. Dh'aontaicheadh Iain gu tur leis an fheallsanachd 
a bh” aig leithid Bòrd Leasachaidh na Gàidhealtachd air 
cho deatamach ’s a tha fèin-spèis coimhearsnachd ann an 
leasachadh eaconamach agus sòisealta, ach bha esan cuideachd 
a’ creidsinn gun robh còir cànan agus cultar a bhith nam pàirt 
den phoileasaidh sin. Chuir e an fheallsanachd sin an gnìomh 
ann an obair làitheil Fearann Eilean larmain agus tro obair 
na h-oighreachd dh’fheuch e ri toirt air gniomhachasan agus 
buidhnean de gach sèorsa air feadh Alba aithne a thoirt dhan 
Ghàidhlig. Chaidh an t-strì sin gach rathad, agus cha bu bheag 
na deasbadan guineach a bh’ aig Iain le iomadh buidheann 
poblach, agus priobhaideach, a thaobh an dith aithne dhan 
Ghàidhlig. Ged nach b’ e fear a bh’ ann an lain a bhiodh 
daonnan a’ sireadh aire dha fhèin cha robh eagal sam bith air 
bruidhinn a-mach air rudan anns an robh creideas aige, agus 
tha mòran den bheachd gun do chuidich an eisimpleir sin le 
misneachd às ùr a dhùsgadh am measg Ghàidheil. 

Chaidh iomadh facal luaidh a sgrìobhadh air lain agus gu 
ruige seo co-dhiù ’s e na rinn e as leth na Gáidhlig a thathas 
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a’ comharrachadh mar fhear de na gniomhan as sonraichte a 
chuir e as a dhèidh. Dh íonnsaich Iain Gàidhlig gu math agus 
thainig cuid den leirsinn a bh’ aige dhan chanan agus a thaobh 
ath-bheothachadh eaconamaidh na Gaidhealtachd beó ann 
an cruthachadh na Colaiste Gaidhlig Sabhal Mor Ostaig. Ged 
a tha iomadach duine eile air a bhith an sas a’ toirt an ionad 
sin chun an ire chliùiteach aig am bheil e an-diugh bidh an 
Sabhal Mor na lòchran cuimhneachaidh maireann air fior 
Albannach lèirsinneach. 

lain Noble belonged to a family which had achieved 
distinction in the world of banking and diplomacy, and when 
he passed away on Christmas Day 2010 at the age of 75 Iain 
too had made a name for himself in industry and finance. 

It is not surprising however that it has been lain’s passion 
and commitment to the Gaelic language and its culture which 
has been highlighted by many obituarists. [ain was inspired by 
the example of the Faroe Islands where he felt that political 
autonomy and a revival of cultural identity and confidence 
had fuelled the development of a buoyant and successful 
economy, and he believed similar initiatives could work in the 
Scottish Gaidhealtachd. He led by example, becoming a near 
fluent Gaelic speaker and pressing public and private sector 
organisations across Scotland to match his own Fearann Eilean 
larmain estate’s Gaelic language policy. His campaigning had 
a mixed success but it was his vision for a Gaelic Medium 
College teaching a wide range of business skills at tertiary 
level, and which led to the establishing of Sabhal Mor Ostaig, 
which many regard as one of his greatest achievements. 

The Gaelic Society of Inverness agrees and it believes that 
Sabhal Mor is a lasting and proud tribute to a great Scot and a 
Gaelic champion! 

AC 


Rev. Donald MacFarlane, who died at the age of 96 was minister 
of the East Church in Inverness from 1955 until his retiral in 
1980. He spent his early years in Skye, and after graduating 
M.A. at the University of Edinburgh became minister of 
Gairloch in 1941 and then at Tarbert, Argyll in 1945. In 1949 
he was inducted in Gilmorehill in Glasgow where he remained 
until coming to Inverness in 1955. For a few years before he 
began his ministry in the East Church there was no regular 
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Church of Scotland Gaelic service held in Inverness. This 
was revived in 1956 and monthly afternoon Gaelic services 
were held in the East Church, Mr MacFarlane taking his turn 
at preaching on these occasions. For some years he had acted 
as chaplain at Inverness Prison. He had been a member of the 
Society since 1945. 


Mrs Mary Ann MacDonald was born in 1932 in Bernera where 
she was known as Mairi Anna ni’n lain Sheonaidh Uilleim 
Dhòmhnallaich. Her mother was Morag Ailein Nèill *IcLeoid. | 
At the age of twelve she left the island to attend school at Tarbert | 
and at fifteen proceeded to the Inverness Royal Academy. She 
then trained and worked as a state registered nurse in [nverness. 
She married in 1955 and when Charlie her husband joined the 
Prison Service they moved to Peterhead and after a period in 
Angus they returned to Inverness in 1970 and she continued 
nursing on a part-time basis in Culduthel and Craig Dunain 
hospitals. She never forgot her roots or Gaelic heritage and 
Charlie developed a good understanding of Gaelic. Holidays 
in Bernera with her family and grandchildren meant a great 
deal to her. She was an eternal optimist and although a private 
person she had a great sense of humour and to the end was 
concerned about the welfare of others. After the death of 
Charlie in 2003 she found support in her family, friends and 
neighbours as well as her faith. She enjoyed time in the garden 
and in walking, especially on the beaches of Bernera and along 
the shore of North Kessock near Inverness. Meetings of the 
Inverness Field Club gave her pleasure and she was a regular 
attender at meetings of our Society. 


Lt. Col. B.D. MacKenzie, B.Sc., served in the Royal Engineers 
and latterly lived at Almondbank near Perth. In 1990 he read 
a paper “General Thomason and Ceol Mór” which was later 
published in the Society’s Transactions. 


Dr. William J (lain) MacPherson was born in Inverness in 1924, 
the son of Thomas J MacPherson of Catlodge in the parish of 
Laggan. The family were held in high esteem in Badenoch. He 
was educated at Inverness Royal Academy where he always 
wore a kilt. He served from 1943 in the Queen’s Own Cameron 
Highlanders and was later commissioned in the 6th Gurkhas. 
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[ain saw service in India and Malaysia. After the war he studied 
at Aberdeen University and went to Peterhouse in Cambridge 
to do a doctorate on Indian Railways and in 1959 was 
appointed lecturer in Economics and to a fellowship in Caius 
College, Cambridge. His students included many who later 
distinguished themselves and generations of alumni visited him 

| each year, such was the regard in which he was held. During his 

| army service he became interested in Japanese history and this 
resulted in the publication in 1987 of “Economic Development 
of Japan”, followed by another book, “The Industrialisation of 
Japan” in 1994. Hé was also the author of numerous articles 
and book reviews. lain was of a family that produced a number 
of good shinty players and he himself played in the Aberdeen 
University team. He remained proud of his Badenoch origins 
and for 47 years was a member of this Society. 


Chaochail Aonghas Mac a Phi air 13 Gearran 2011 agus chaill 
na bha edlach air Aonghas deagh charaid, agus chaill Gaidhlig 
agus a dualchas is a ceol fior cheatharnach. 

Angus Macphee spent his early years in Glasgow and 
regarded the city as his spiritual home but he was unequivocally 
Sgiathanach and relished life on the croft when the family 
returned to Skye when he was ten. When his father joined the 
Merchant Navy at the outbreak of World War 2 Angus spent 
time with his lobster fisherman grandfather and the knowledge 
and the pride in his culture which he absorbed at that time was 
evident for the rest of his life. Angus attended school in Vatten, 
Dunvegan and at Portree Secondary where he met Iona to 
whom he was married for almost 58 years. 

Following two and a half years post-war service with the 
RAF Angus enrolled at Glasgow School of Art and following 
graduation he commenced work as a peripatetic teacher in 
Ayrshire. In 1954, shortly after his marriage to lona, Angus 
was appointed to the staff of Inverness High School and he 
remained there for the rest of his teaching career. 

With a lifelong interest in the piping Angus was tutored by 
Pipe Major Peter Bain and he developed a huge enthusiasm for 
piobaireachd, naming his Black Isle home Crunluath after a 
piobaireachd movement. 

In his later years ill health restricted his involvement with 
piping to adjudication at competitive events, but for many 
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years both Angus and lona sang and competed at national 
and local Mods with Dingwall Gaelic Choir, and Angus also 
tutored the choir in Gaelic. Angus was also a prolific writer 
of Gaelic prose and verse and in 2006 he published a volume ; 
of fifty two Gaelic songs. The Crunluath Collection featured 
a wide range of songs based on pipe music including Ceòl- 
Mor, and it and was accompanied by a CD on which Angus | 
also sang. The collection included Lament for Rona dedicated | 
to the memory of Angus and Jona’s daughter who died aged | 
four, and the book sale proceeds were donated to The Royal | 
Hospital for Sick Children, Yorkhill. 

In 1995 Angus appeared in the TV series Hamish MacBeth, 
alongside Robert Carlyle, and he was a regular contributor on 
Gaelic television and on radio. An edition of the BBC series 
Eorpa told how, as a teenager beachcombing on the shores 
of Loch Bracadale in 1945, Angus and his cousins found the 
body of the German U-boat sailor, Karl Heinz Golz, and the 
programme chronicled the journey of Karl’s great niece to 
meet Angus. 

Duine uasal agus sar Ghaidheal! 

AC 


Donald MacKillop was born in Diraclete in 1933. He went to 
school in Tarbert then on to Inverness High School. He joined 
a firm of Architects in Glasgow and gained his experience with 
them whilst studying part time at the The Glasgow School of 
Art. In 1971 he moved to Dingwall where he ran an office 
for a firm of architects and became a partner in the business. 
When they were looking to shut the office in the late 70s 
Donald took over the business and formed Donald MacKillop 
Associates. He was latterly involved in property development 
as well as architecture. Donald came from a musical family 
and played the bagpipes, button key accordion and the fiddle 
but his greatest love of these was piping. He was a founder 
member of the Dingwall Accordion & Fiddle Club. He was 
also a member of Dingwall Rotary Club. He also loved sailing 
and spent much of his leisure time working on or sailing his 
yacht. He was a member of the Gaelic Society of Inverness 
since 1997. Donald passed away in January 2012 after a long 
illness bravely borne. He leaves a wife Christena, 3 sons and 
a daughter. 
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Sam Macleod was born in 1953 in Collam Isle of Harris. 
After he finished school he moved to Inverness and served 
his time as an apprentice joiner in Ardersier before joining 
Wimpey Builders building houses in Inverness. When the oil 
industry rig yards were in their prime, Sam worked initially 
at Kishorn, then Ardersier until the downturn in that business. 
Sam then set up on his own taking on all types of renovation 
and building work. He had a keen interest in sailing and spent 
much of his free time sailing his boat. He had been a member 
of the Society since 2004. Sam passed away in December 
2013 after a short illness. He is survived by his wife Pat, two 
sons and a daughter. 


Professor Geoffrey W. S. Barrow who died aged 89 was a historian 
whose writings on medieval Scottish history brought him an 
international reputation. He was born at Headingley near Leeds 
and began his education in Oxford. During the war years the 
family moved to Inverness-shire and Geoffrey continued his 
education at Inverness Royal Academy. This was followed by 
service in the Royal Navy on intelligence duties. He then studied 
at the University of St. Andrews. At Pembroke College, Oxford 
he completed a B. Litt. thesis on “Scottish royal ecclesiastical 
policy, 1107-1214”. In 1950 he took up a lectureship at 
University College, London and produced books in 1953 and 
1956. In 1961 he became Professor of Medieval History at 
King’s College, Durham and edited volumes on Malcolm IV and 
William I. After a short time at Newcastle University he moved 
to Scotland as first Professor of Scottish History at St. Andrews. 
One of his students there was Alex Salmond. This was followed 
by his appointment as Sir William Fraser Professor of Scottish 
History and Palaeography at the University of Edinburgh. After 
retiring in 1992 he continued to write and produced numerous 
articles, encyclopedia entries and reviews. He was elected 
to Fellowship of the British Academy in 1976 and the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh in 1977. He was awarded an honorary 
D. Litt. by the University of Glasgow in 1988. The year of his 
becoming a member of the Gaelic Society was 1978. 


Mrs Kenina Graham, 54 Borve, Isle of Lewis had been a 
member since 1997. One of 6 children of Kenneth Mackay 
(‘Coinneach Dubh”), 7 Calbost in the parish of Lochs, she 
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spent most of her life in Borve and was a staunch advocate 
of Gaelic. She was recognised for her extensive knowledge 
of the genealogy of both the West Side and Lochs districts 
of Lewis, and supported the work of Pairc historian Angus 
“Ease” Macleod. Unusually, she was part of a three-generation 
family group of Society members, along with her son Alex 
and grandson Michael. 


TRANSACTIONS 

Copies of Volume LXV were sent to members in 2011. The only 
back numbers now available to members are Volumes LVIII, 
LX, LXI and LXII. Application should be made to the Honorary 
Secretary, Miss Alice Macdonald, 8 Glenburn Drive, Inverness, 
IV2 4ND. 


PRIZES 

In 2011: Mackay Gaelic Prize Medals were awarded to: Christie 
Maclean, Charleston Academy; Shannon Cowie, Charleston 
Academy; Mathew Macleod, Culloden Academy; Robert Taylor, 
Millburn Academy. 

In 2012: Calum More, Charleston Academy; Anna Johnson, 
Culloden Academy; Aemilia Ross, Inverness Royal Academy; 
Calum Ferguson, Inverness Royal Academy; Caitlin Smith, 
Millburn Academy. 

In 2013: Emma Sine MacRae, Charleston Academy; Connor 
MacIntyre, Culloden Academy; Megan Grant, Inverness Royal 
Academy; Sarah Cleland, Inverness Royal Academy; Isla 
Mackenzie, Millburn Academy. 


LIBRARY 

There have been several gifts of books to the Library recently, 
for example from Mrs Lisa Storey who donated a number of Clar 
publications. The Society is also grateful to Highland Libraries for 
continuing to manage the collection on our behalf. 

The emphasis in recent years has been on publicising the 
collection and the Transactions and making access to them easier. 
Recently this has involved producing classified lists of both the 
library collection and of all the articles in the Transactions from 
Vol. I to the present day. Both lists are on the Society website and 
can be accessed there or downloaded. The Classified Index to 
Transactions I-LX VI features in the current volume. 
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The fact that these lists are on the website means that they are 
open to internet searches: there is evidence that this is already 
beginning to raise wider awareness of these valuable resources. 


WEBSITE 

The Society’s website, whose address is www.gsi.org.uk, is 
being brought up to date at present and will be our means of 
communication going forward. We currently have photos of our 
annual outings, the history of the Society, the current years syllabus, 
constitution and news page. It is proposed to have office bearers, 
lectures and up to date news items along with a page on the Society 
which incorporates a membership form. We have a Facebook page 
with a link to the website. Our regular newsletter will also appear 
on the website. 
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CULLODEN ANNIVERSARY SERVICE 
PROFESSOR BOYD ROBERTSON 
16th April 2011 


I was present last week at another act of remembrance: a memorial 
service for a notable Scot, a patriot, a landlord, a man with roots | 
In Argyll, one who divided his time between the Highlands and 
Lowlands, between Skye and Edinburgh, a man who tilted at 
authority, one who was dismissive of the Edinburgh Establishment, 
a man of vision and drive. I speak, of course, of Sir lain Noble, who 
learnt Gaelic and became a passionate advocate of the language. 
His memorial service was held in Greyfriars Church in Edinburgh, 
the churchyard in which the celebrated Argyll bard, Duncan 
Ban MacIntyre (Donnchadh Ban), who composed a number of 
poems about the °45, is buried. Edinburgh, Argyll, Highlands and 
Lowlands, Establishment and anti-Establishment, Gaelic language 
and culture, were places and themes that marked Sir Iain’s life and 
to which I shall return in the course of this address. 

The event which we commemorate today could be seen as the 
culmination of a centuries long power struggle within this country 
of ours, Scotland. It was a low point in the history of the Highlands, 
an event which had drastic consequences and which changed the 
nature of Highland society dramatically. 

To fully understand the significance of what happened here at 
Culloden in 1746, we need to return to Argyll, Earra-Ghaidheal, 
the coastline of the Gael. To Argyll, where the Noble family had 
their residence at Ardkinglas on Loch Fyne. 

Argyll has been aptly described as “the cradle of Gaelic Scotland”. 
It was there that the Kingdom of Dalriada took shape and began 
its expansionist policies which, in time, led to the annexation of 
Pictland. The historian, the late Dr John Bannerman, of Edinburgh 
University, asserted that the coming of Fergus Mor mac Erc and 
his followers was one of the most significant events in Scottish 
history. To this, claims Dr Bannerman, we owe the fact that we are 
today Scots, living in a country called Scotland. 

Another highly significant settler from Ireland was Columba, 
who founded a monastic community in Iona, I Chaluim Chille, in 
563AD. From Iona, Christianity spread northwards and eastwards 
and took hold. Columba’s impact during his 34 years on Iona was 
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immense and his legacy is evident to this day, in the many churches, 
schools, ships and institutions that bear his name. There are some 
who contend that Columba has more claim to being patron saint of 
Scotland than St Andrew. 

Iona was a beacon of light, a place of learning and cultural 
activity. One need only think of the magnificent sculptured crosses 
of the eighth and ninth centuries and the illuminated manuscripts 
produced there by the monks. The Books of Kells is thought to 
have been started in Iona before being removed to Ireland as a 
precaution in the face of Viking invaders. The Viking connection 
with Iona is seen in the burial place of kings on the island. Eight 
Norse, forty-eight Scottish and four Irish kings are interred there. 

I will return to Iona shortly, but I want to move forward now 
to another era of significance and to another part of Argyll; the 
island of Islay. Finlaggan is a name few Scots would recognise and 
one which seldom features in history classes in Scottish schools. 
Yet, this unlikely spot near Kilmeny and Ballygrant was the focal 
point of a largely autonomous kingdom from the 12" to the 15" 
centuries. It was here that the Council of the Isles met on Eilean 
na Comhairle. 

The kingdom known as the Lordship of the Isles existed officially 
from 1354 to 1493, but as Dr David Sellars, formerly of Edinburgh 
University points out, “Just as 1354 does not mark the beginning of 
the Lordship, neither does the forfeiture of John II mark its end”. 
The Lordship controlled a large swathe of the western seaboard 
of Scotland and had its origins in the Norse Kingdom of Man and 
the Isles. 

The Battle of Harlaw in 1411 was one of the conflicts that 
arose out of the Lordship’s desire to annex territory. It was a 
largely inconclusive battle fought over the Earldom of Ross and 
was a contest between Highland and Lowland Scots. Events 
are being held in Aberdeenshire to mark the centenary this year 
and a commemorative CD featuring musicians of the calibre of 
John Purser, Bonnie Rideout and Allan MacDonald provides an 
excellent explanation of the confrontation and the reasons behind 
it. 

The Treaty of Ardtornish between John II of the Isles and Edward 
IV of England, which plotted the dismemberment of Scotland, was 
the undoing of the Lordship. It was the last straw for the Crown 
of Scotland and led to the forfeiture of the lands of the Lordship. 
The Lordship was a period of stability and relative tranquillity in 
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the Highlands and the arts flourished as can be seen in the West 
Highland monumental sculpture of the period and in the poetry to 
be found in, for instance, the Book of the Dean of Lismore. 

After the demise of the Lordship, the power struggle between 
the Scottish Crown and Parliament in Edinburgh and the Highland 
clans continued. This takes us back to Iona and to events in the 
early seventeenth century. In 1608, all the southern chiefs were 
required to meet on Mull, where they were invited on board a ship 
to hear a sermon. This was a ruse that led to them being transported 
to imprisonment in Edinburgh. The chiefs were released the 
following year but were forced to swear they would observe the 
Statutes of lona. The Statutes contained nine enactments. Each 
chief was required to sign a bond of obedience to the Crown and 
the Established Church. Chiefs’ retinues were limited and forceable 
extraction of hospitality, heavy drinking and the use of firearms 
were curtailed. Gentlemen possessing 60 cattle were forced to 
educate their children in the Lowlands and vagrant bards practising 
what was called their ‘incitatory art’ were to be banished. These 
measures were designed to bring about the political assimilation 
of the Gael. 

The Statutes were reinforced by an Act of 1616 which limited 
the power and activities of the chieftains still further. They were 
restricted to one galley and were to live in designated residences. 
They were to lease land at fixed rents and no heirs were to be 
recognised unless schooled in English. 

The Act of 1616 sought to establish schools in every parish 
in the Highlands so that “the youth be exercised and trayned up 
in civilitie, godliness, knawledge, and learning, that the vulgar 
Inglische toung be universallie plantit, and the Irische language, 
whilk is one of the chief and principal] causes of the continewance 
of barbaritie and incivilitie amongis the inhabitantis of the Ilis and 
Heylandis, may be abolisheit and removeit...” 

The terms of the Statutes and of the subsequent Act reveal the 
attitudes of the authorities in Edinburgh to the Gaels and their 
culture. Their language is referred to as Irish, which suggests an 
alien intrusion into Scotland, rather than the language of Crown 
and Government that it had been just a few centuries previously. 

Glencoe was the location for another episode in the ongoing 
struggle for control of the Highlands and Islands. It was 
insignificant in scale, though termed a massacre. It was much more 
than a Campbell vs MacDonald feud. It became infamous because 
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of the dastardly nature of the deed and because of the heinous 
breach of the Gaels’ code of hospitality. Its real significance lay 
in what it represented — a further attempt by central government to 
exert its authority and control over the unruly Highlanders. 

And so to Culloden itself and to a dark day in Highland history. 
Culloden put paid to any lingering hopes the Highland clans 
and the Jacobites had to restore the Stuart dynasty and a Gaelic 
dominion. Others present know infinitely more about the events 
that transpired here in the space of just one hour in April 1746. 
The immediate past Chieftain of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, 
Brigadier John MacFarlane, could comment authoritatively on the 
military strategies and tactics deployed by the opposing forces in 
the last pitched battle fought on British soil. 

However the battle is portrayed, it is worth remembering that 
more Scots supported the Hanoverians than the Jacobites and that 
clan fought against clan, that branches of the Clan Donald were 
divided, as were families within clans. 

Culloden was a watershed in Highland history. It accelerated the 
dismantling of the clan system and led to overt suppression of the 
Gaelic language and culture. The brutal reprisals exacted by the 
Duke of Cumberland and the Hanoverian forces were designed 
to subjugate the rebellious Highlanders and to remove the threat 
they posed to the authority of the State. The onslaught visited upon 
them had a deep and lasting effect on the psyche of the Gael. 

In the aftermath of Culloden, a Proscription Act was passed. The 
1747 Act banned the wearing of tartan and Highland garb by any 
but the military. It aimed to end any prospect of another uprising 
and sought to destroy the power and influence of the clans, and to 
undermine social cohesion. The disintegration of the clan society 
saw the role of the clan chief change from that of a paternal leader 
of the kindred to that of a landlord. That was to be a major factor 
in the ensuing programmes of land clearances in the Highlands. 

The °45 and Culloden occasioned much Gaelic poetry, most 
of it Jacobite in sympathy. Celebrated bards such as Alexander 
MacDonald (Alasdair mac Mhaighstir Alasdair), John Roy Stewart 
and Duncan Ban Macintyre composed several poems on the events 
and their consequences. MacDonald and Stewart were fiercely 
Jacobite in their sentiments and Duncan Ban, although he fought 
on the Hanoverian side, had leanings to the Jacobite cause. He was 
certainly indignant in his response to the Proscription Act in Oran 
don Bhriogais, A Song to the Breeches: 
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So tha a'bhriogais liath-ghlas 

Am bliadhna cur mulaid oirnn, 
Se'n rud nach fhacas riamh oirnn 
'S nach miann leinn a chumail oirnn; 
'S nam biomaid uile dìleas 

Do n Righ bha toirt cuiridh dhuinn, 
Chan fhaicte sinn gu dilinn 

A striochdadh do in chulaidh seo. 


And since the light-grey breeches 

This year make us so sorrowful, 

Such things were never seen on us, 
Nor do we care to keep them on; 

And had we all been faithful 

To the King who asked for aid from us, 
We would not for e er be held 
A-yielding to this sort of garb. 


Despite statutes and proscription acts, and the neglect of Gaelic 
in the Education Act of 1872, the language and culture survive 
and prosper thanks, in no small measure, to men like Iain Noble, 
John Lorne Campbell and Sorley Maclean, whose birth centenary 
is marked this year. The regeneration of the language and culture 
of the Gael, evidenced in the buoyant traditional music and 
piping scene, takes me back to Sir Iain Noble and to John Lorne 
Campbell, two men with roots in Argyll who became estate owners 
in the Hebrides and who deserve recognition for what they did for 
Gaelic. Iain, through his Fearann Eilean Iarmain estate in Sleat, and 
particularly through the Gaelic college, Sabhal Mòr Ostaig, which 
he founded in 1973 and which I am privileged to lead. Sabhal 
Mór Ostaig is one of the academic partners in Britain’s newest 
university, the University of the Highlands and Islands. John 
Lorne Campbell, through his ownership of Canna and especially 
through his scholarship and his folklore collecting activities along 
with his wife, Margaret Fay Shaw. Happily, their recordings are 
now preserved in digital form and accessible on-line, through the 
work of the Tobar an Dualchais (Well of Heritage) project, based 
at Sabhal Mòr. 

2005 saw the end of the legislative onslaught on Gaelic seen in 
the Statutes of Iona, the Act of 1616, the Proscription Act of 1747 
and the Education Act of 1872. The Scottish Parliament passed the 
Gaelic Language Act, which afforded the language equal esteem 
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with English. The language of the Scotti of Dalriada, of Columba, 
of the Lords of the Isles, of poets like Duncan Ban Macintyre, the 
language acquired by lain Noble, John Lorne Campbell and by 
countless others through courses such as those on offer at Sabhal 
Mòr Ostaig, was now given official status and recognition. 

It would give [ain Noble great satisfaction to know that Edinburgh 
City Council is now consulting on the establishment of a dedicated 
Gaelic Medium Education schoo! in the city which was so at odds 
with the language and culture of the Highlands in centuries past. 

I pay tribute to bodies such as the Gaelic Society of Inverness and 
the National Trust for Scotland, which in their different ways seek 
to preserve and maintain our heritage and culture and endeavour to 
make it accessible to future generations. 

I want to conclude with a plea. A plea for Celtic and Gaelic Studies 
to be taught in all Scottish primary schools, and to receive parity 
of treatment with the Romans and the Vikings. Dalriada, Columba, 
the Lordship, the Massacre of Glencoe, the Jacobite rebellions, the 
Clearances should all be subjects of studies in our schools. 





CULLODEN ANNIVERSARY SERVICE 
PROFESSOR DONALD MACLEOD 
14th April 2012 


We gather today on a field of battle: a field where in April 1746 
two thousand of our clansmen fell; a battle which changed the 
Highlands for ever. 

It breeds many thoughts. We still think we can make peace by 
making war, and as we gather here today thousands of British 
soldiers are fighting and suffering in Afghanistan. They face an 
invisible foe who wears no uniform, carries no flag and recognises 
no laws of war. His weapons are not lines of artillery or columns of 
cavalry, but fiendish invisible devices planted wherever a soldier’s 
foot may tread. Each next step could bring death or horrific 
mutilation. 

Today, we applaud the courage of the young men and women 
who, rightly or wrongly, are sent in our name to make peace by 
fighting this and other wars. We applaud their courage. But when 
they return home, will we still care? Will they have homes to go to, 
or jobs, or the support they need when flashbacks bring daily and 
nightly trauma? 

But we think, too, of our resilient culture. Many imagine the 
pre-Culloden Highlands as a region of primitive barbarism. This 
is one of the many errors of ignorance. From the days of Columba, 
the Highlands had their own vibrant culture: the craftsmanship of 
the ancient Celtic crosses; the intricate beauty of the illuminated 
gospels; Adomnan’s priceless Life of Columba. 

As far back as the 17th century we had our great poets, still read 
today: Mairi nighean Alasdair Ruaidh, Iain Lom and Roderick 
Morison, the Blind Minstrel. We had our great medical tradition, 
established in the 14th century by the Beatons, physicians to kings 
and erudite Gaelic custodians of medical science. We had the 
MacCrimmons, and the unhurried, disciplined intricacies of ceol 
mor. 

And, what may seem oddest of all, we had our religion. It 
was in the Inverness-shire Highlands that a heroic Catholicism 
survived, under many disadvantages. It was in the Western Isles 
that Carmichael found his carmina, many of them echoes of the 
life of the ancient Celtic church. And here, in the very hinterland 
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of Culloden, there flourished, often under the ban of government, 
a Protestantism which was both learned and populist. Here, in the 
early years of the 17th century, thousands flocked into Inverness 
every Sunday to hear the preaching of Robert Bruce, banished from 
the pulpit of St Giles by a jealous king, his cousin. And here, in 
parishes like Resolis, Kiltearn and Alness, were ministers prepared 
to face torture and exile for their faith: men like Thomas Hog of 
Kiltearn, counsellor to William of Orange; James Fraser of Brea, 
whose theology still attracts American PhD students to Scottish 
universities; and, in the very shadow of Culloden, a Calvinist 
preacher, James Fraser of Alness, preaching to his peasant 
congregation sermons which were the wonder of later academic 
theologians. Where, they asked, could you find a congregation able 
to follow such discourses? 

These were no barbarians. The barbarism came after Culloden: 
the fire and sword of Cumberland, and the fire and sword of the 
Clearances; successive reigns of terror launched against a people 
deemed sub-human because they spoke no English. 

In the Culloden fireball our clan system perished. But the 
language survived, and with the language our poetry, our song and 
our religion. It was twenty years after Culloden that Alasdair Mac 
Mhaighstir Alasdair published his poetry. That same year (1767) 
Dugald Buchanan published his; and at the same time, Donnchadh 
Ban was breaking new ground in Gaelic nature-poetry, Niel Gow 
was setting new standards for Scotland’s fiddlers, and Peter Grant’s 
hymns were finding a new use for old Gaelic airs. 

Culloden was not the end of sorrows. Other blows fell: the 
persecution of the Gaelic language in Highland schools following 
the Education Act of 1872; the mass emigrations which followed 
the Great War. And yet, just as the number of Gaelic speakers 
plummeted, our music began to capture the imagination of the 
world and our literature underwent a renaissance. Sons of the soil, 
like Sorley Maclean, lain Crichton Smith, and Donald MacAulay, 
were also sons of the wider European context, and they drew on its 
restless, innovative spirit to push forward the boundaries of Gaelic 
poetry. It was in them, two centuries after Culloden, that it reached 
its zenith. 

But the glory of a culture lies not in its luminaries, but in its 
ordinary people. They were the real victims of Culloden, and 
their enduring memorial 1s Sorley’s ‘Highland Woman: symbol of 
the widowed and the elderly, the orphan and the childless, bereft 
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by wars ancient and modern, and by emigrations voluntary and 
enforced, but bearing loss, oppression and insult not merely with 
patience, but with nobility; and rising above them to fashion, or 
find, a new world. 

Many such faces rise before our minds as we gather here today. 
They do not constitute a unique story. But they do constitute one 
that is very typically ours; and their faces are an inspiration to us 
still. 

Today we have great new resources: Gaelic-medium education, 
language-rights enshrined in law, Gaelic television. But we must 
not allow ourselves to be turned into a romance, or a playground. 
We have oil around our shores, fish in our seas, clean air, clear skies 
and pure water; and we have a right to claim the use of them, and 
the management of them, not in order to exploit them, but to sustain 
a viable population. 

But none of these will preserve what matters most unless, deep- 
down in our hearts, each one of us is proud to say, without ill-will 
toward any and with contempt for none, ‘Is Gaidheal mi.’ 
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A Chairdean, 

Tha sinn a’ cruinneachadh an seo an-diugh airson cuimhne a 
chumail air na thachair bho chionn da cheud tri-fichead 's a seachd 
bliadhna air ais nuair a chaill faisg air da mhile duine — Gàidheil 
anns a’ mhór chuid dhiubh — am beatha agus a chaidh na ceudan 
eile an droch-leon ann am blàr a mhair nas lugha na uair-a-thide ach 
a thug buaidh do-labhairt air eachdraidh na Gaidhealtachd. Agus 
chan ann a-mhàin orrasan a chaill am beatha ri linn a’ bhlàir a tha 
sinn a’ cuimhneachadh ach air na miltean eile a dh’ fhuiling anns an 
lèir-sgrios a thàinig air ceàrnaidhean dhen Ghàidhealtachd anns na 
bliadhnaichean a lean am blàr. Ged a tha sinn, aig a chruinneachadh 
a tha seo, airson urram a nochdadh do gach fear, air gach taobh, a 
chaill a bheatha ri linn a’ bhlàir, tha e nàdarra dhuinne a tha nar 
Gàidheil sinn fhèin gur ann air na Gàidheil gu h-àraidh a bhiomaid 
a’ smuaineachadh, seach gu robh buaidh cho mòr aig na thachair an 
seo oirnn mar shluagh. 

Friends, before I say another word I want to congratulate you on 
your turnout here today. As you can see I have come with notes 
of what I want to say. So I am prepared in that sense. But in 
another sense there is nothing that can prepare one for coming 
to this event for the first time. Nothing can prepare one for the 
wonderful spectacle on which I am looking out now. I congratulate 
you on your dedication to this occasion and on your preparation 
for it. I understand some of you have come long distances; some 
from France, some from Ireland, some from the United States and 
possibly some from other countries too. You make me look quite 
ordinary. I don’t look like a-Chieftain, I don’t feel like a Chieftain 
but I do feel proud and privileged to be part of this occasion. You 
can all go home today knowing that you have done justice to the 
memory of those who fought and died here 267 years ago. 

And that is why we are gathered here today. To remember what 
happened in these fields 267 years ago next Tuesday, when almost 
2000 men lost their lives and many more were severely wounded, 
many of them dying shortly afterwards. The Battle of Culloden can 
be characterised in many ways and for many years it was popularly 
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seen as a straightforward matter of the Good Scots against the 
Bad English, in the manner of Bannockburn, four hundred years 
earlier. But no one who knows the least thing about it thinks of it 
in that way now. There were Scots on both sides and there were 
Highlanders on both sides. But whilst it is true that there were 
Highlanders on both sides we know every well what we mean when 
we talk, in the context of Culloden, of “the Highland Army”. We 
are talking about the army of Prince Charles Edward Stuart. And 
it was a Highland Army: although it also comprised some Irish, 
some French and even some Mancunians. And, although we would 
honour the memory of all the dead at this ceremony, it is, naturally, 
to the Gaels’ heroism and their fate and what afterwards befell the 
parts of the Highlands whence they had come that our thoughts 
turn today. 

I said that the Battle of Culloden was not a matter of the Scots 
against the English but this is a suitable occasion on which to 
ponder the relationship between Scotland and the Gaels — na 
Gaidheil. And that relationship is simply this: that it was the Gaels 
who made Scotland. I do not have the Scottish educational system 
of my day to thank for this knowledge: in fact it did its level best 
to hide it from me. I have Dr John Macinnes to thank for it. In his 
essay on The Scottish Gaelic Language in the wonderful collection 
of his essays recently published he puts it like this: 


“A simple scenario of what was to become the kingdom of 
Scotland tells of four peoples, the Scots, the Britons, the Picts 
and the Angles, each vying with each other for power after the 
withdrawal of the Roman Empire in these islands. In the end 
the Scots prevailed; hence the name ‘Scotland’. There is never 
any mention of Gaelic. To the present day, it would appear, 
most Scots, including those whose native language is Gaelic, 
are unaware of the role played by the Gaelic people and their 
language in the formation of the historic kingdom. This is a 
direct product of Scottish formal education. It is never made 
clear, so far as I am aware, that these ‘Scots’ of medieval history 
were quite simply the Gaels, that their ‘Scottish’ language was 
the direct ancestor of modern Gaelic, and that it was the Gaels 
who established the Border which lasted until 1707.” 


MacInnes’s criticism of the Scottish education system is my cue 
today to remember a man who is exempt from all such criticism 
and, to contrary effect, did so much — often ploughing a very lonely 
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furrow — to right the wrongs of that system. I refer, of course, 
to Murdo MacLeod, a long-time stalwart of the Gaelic Society 
of Inverness and regular attender at these commemorations, who 
died last month. This is not the time for a lengthy tribute to Murdo 
— and any tribute which did him justice would be lengthy — but 
it is appropriate to remember his frequent attendance here and to 
acknowledge his role as the pioneer of the renaissance of Gaelic 
education in Scottish schools. In an obituary to Murdo which 
appeared earlier this week in The Scotsman, there was a lovely 
story of a lady who said that Murdo was the first person she had 
heard laughing out loud in a classroom. I remember him coming to 
Portnalong School. We would all be anxiously awaiting the arrival 
of “the Inspector” and then Murdo would walk in, smile at us and 
speak, and our hearts would melt not with fear but with warmth. 
Today we remember Murdo with great fondness and enormous 
gratitude. 

Returning to John MacInnes, the time of which he speaks is now 
over a millennium ago but what he says is unchangeably true. That 
was the time when the Gaelic footprint on Scotland was at its largest 
and the influence of Gaelic language and culture was at its height. 
By the time of the Battle of Bannockburn, never mind Culloden, it 
was already on the wane. In the period between Bannockburn and 
Culloden, the demolition of the power and influence of the Lordship 
of the Isles — by a Stuart monarch one might note in the passing — 
might be seen as the first of three, or arguably four, seismic events 
which have weakened the Gaelic world severely, although not 
yet quite mortally, the other two being, of course, Culloden and 
its aftermath and the Highland Clearances which followed almost 
immediately afterwards. The arguable fourth is the Great War of 
1914-1918, the centenary of the start of which will be upon us next 
year. The difference with it is that it was not, of course, targeted 
in any way at the Gaelic community but it did have the effect of 
robbing many Gaelic-speaking communities of the flower of their 
young manhood with lasting linguistic effect. 

If you are a Gael, therefore, what happened here 267 years ago, 
and even more what happened in its aftermath, bears directly 
on your place in the world and affects profoundly your view of 
yourself.. Today I succeed the Rev Professor Donald Macleod as 
Chieftain of the Gaelic Society of Inverness and I thought it would 
be interesting to see not what Donald said about Culloden here last 
year — Donald is such an original thinker that I thought that might 
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be a demoralising experience — but to see what his son, the writer 
John Macleod, had to say about Culloden in his book Highlanders. 
Writing of the effect of what followed the battle, John MacLeod, 
says this: 

“It took a generation, and more, for some measure of normal 
law and order to be resumed. All this time the Highlands were 
under effective military occupation. A sense of defeat pervaded 
the region — as, after the American Civil War, it would pervade 
the states of the Confederacy — which has never lifted. It added. 
more than any other single event, to that most dangerous aspect 
of the Highland character: the sense of being wronged, the belief 
that we are always being wronged. ” 


These words leave us wondering what the result might have been 
in terms of our place in contemporary society and of the effect 
upon the Gaels’ psyche, had the 1745 uprising been successful. 
One wistfully imagines a process not of repression, isolation and 
marginalisation but of influence, even dominance, centrality and the 
flourishing of Gaelic culture. Would that have happened? Would 
the Highland contribution long be remembered with gratitude? 
Would the restored Stuart monarchy itself have lasted very long? 
If so would the Gaels have had a continuing seat at the top table 
in London? Would their culture and language have flourished? 
Would we today be nearer the centre of things than we are? 

We can’t know for sure but what we do know for sure is that 
anything which would have followed immediately after a Jacobite 
victory would have been a great deal better for the Gaidhealtachd 
than the reign of terror which followed defeat. We can only imagine 
what it would it have been like if the Gaels had won. But we know 
of a certainty what it was like when they lost. John Macleod again: 


“Throughout the length and breadth of the West Highlands flew 
this reign of terror. The isle of Eigg was laid waste. Men landed 
from the kings navy in the creeks and bays of Morar, Moidart, 
Arisaig, and continued the vicious work. The stately homes of 
chiefs and chieftains, were ransacked and fired. Whole hamlets 
were razed from the map, many never to be rebuilt. Raasay, for 
two nights only, had sheltered the prince on his desperate flight 
after Culloden. So Raasay was pacified with particular zeal. ... 
Every house, hut and hovel on the island was levelled. Every 
beast and bird of livestock was killed or removed. Anything of 
the least value was taken.” And so on. 
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This orgy of destruction has been referred to by Professor Alan 
MacInnes — another scholar, who like John MacInnes and, indeed, 
as a more general writer, John Macleod — can write the history of 
the Highlands from the inside, as “ethnic cleansing”. I gather from 
Dr Tony Pollard’s excellent recent book on Culloden that that term 
is a little strong for the taste of some of Alan’s contemporaries as 
historians. I am no historian, but even if ethnic cleansing is too 
strong a term for the horrors of which John Macleod writes so 
vividly, maybe “cultural ethnocide” is not too strong a term for the 
assault on Gaeldom’s culture — its language, its music and the very 
clothes the people wore — which followed Culloden and elements 
of which lasted half-way into the 20" century. 

I said “ethnocide”. I should have said “attempted ethnocide” 
because, miracle of miracles, it hasn’t quite succeeded. The 
language — once centre stage is now very much in the wings — but 
it survives and makes guerrilla raids on the rest of Scotland from 
time to time. In that context the opening of a Gaelic-medium 
school in Edinburgh, the capital of our nation, later this year is 
surely significant and symbolic. The music is not only not dead 
but has undergone a wonderful renaissance in the past twenty 
or thirty years. The religion, on the other hand — and we must 
remember that they were all Christians of one kind or another who 
fought and died on this battlefield — will, on present trends, soon 
be gone, whether one is thinking of Gaelic or English, Catholic, 
Episcopalian or Presbyterian forms of worship although that 1s part 
of a wider phenomenon affecting the western world. 

A few weeks Donald Macleod in his column in the The West 
Highland Free Press - that excellent paper with its commitment to 
the three fundamental and crucial elements of the land, the people 
and their language — an tir, na daoine agus an cànan — asked 
whether we can have Gaels without Gaelic. He didn’t answer it 
but my own answer would be no: surely the language embodies the 
soul of a people? But may we never have to find out. 

My message then, on this 267" anniversary of the battle, is that 
we should remember who, as Gaels, we are; who those Highlanders 
who fought and died on this field were; who their ancestors were 
and what our place in Scottish history really is. How appropriate 
that we should do that in the run up to the independence referendum 
whatever side of that question you may be on. Let us recover our 
pride. Despite what happened here 267 years ago we have not been 
vanquished. Let us not languish under a perpetual sense of being 
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wronged. Let us instead resolve to turn the tide. That is the best 
tribute we can pay to the Highlanders who fell here 267 years ago. 
If we can muster even a fraction of their courage we shall surely 
succeed. 

I have almost finished what I have to say and I have not yet 
mentioned, except incidentally, the man who was at the centre of 
all we remember today — from its start at Glenfinnan in 1745 to 
Prestonpans to Derby and ultimately to Culloden in April 1746. 
That man was, of course, Prince Charles Edward Stuart and I want 
to finish by reciting a couple of verses of a poem which, despite my 
earlier criticisms of the Scottish educational system, I did learn at 
school. They are from An Suaicheantas Ban, the White Cockade, 
a poem by the great Gaelic bard Uilleam Ros. It was written not 
in the aftermath of Culloden but when news of the Prince’s death 
in Rome reached Scotland. It is appropriate that it should be read 
here today. 


“Soraidh bhuan do n t-Suaicheantas Ban, 
Gu Latha Luain cha ghluais o'n bhas; 
Ghlac an uaigh an Suaicheantas Ban, 

Is leacan fuaraidh tuaim a thàmh. 


Albainn àrsaidh, is fathunn bròin 

Gach aon mhuir-bhaight tha bàrcadh òirnn, 
D oighre righeil bhith san Roimh, 

Tirt an caoi-chist liomhta bhord! 





BONN-STEIDH COMUNN GÁIDHLIG 
INBHIR NIS 


I. Ainm 
Is e ainm na Buidhne COMUNN GAIDHLIG INBHIR NIS. 


Il. Amasan 

Cànan, bàrdachd agus ceòl Gàidhealtachd na h-Alba a bhrosnachadh; 
bàrdachd, dualchas, uirsgeulan, leabhraichean agus làmh- 
sgriobhainnean Ceilteach a chumail o dhol air chall; leabhraichean, 
làmh-sgrìobhainnean agus pàipearan eile a thional, ann an diofar 
chànanan, a tha a’ buntainn ri litreachas, eachdraidh, dualchas agus 
soirbheas na Gàidhealtachd is sluagh na Gàidhealtachd; còirichean 
agus cliù luchd na Gàidhlig a sheasamh; agus, san fharsaingeachd, 
obrachadh chum buannachd luchd-labhairt na Gàidhlig Albannaich 
ann an Alba agus thall thairis. 


IH. Ballrachd 

Bidh Ballrachd a’ Chomuinn fosgailte do neach sam bith le ùidh 
làidir ann an amasan a’ Chomuinn. Bidh da ghnè Bhall ann: Buill 
Chumanta agus Buill Beatha. Faodaidh an Comunn, o àm gu àm, 
suas ri seachd Ceannardan Urramach a chur an dreuchd. 


IV. A’ Chomhairle 

i. Bidh obair a’ Chomuinn air a stiùireadh le Comhairle air 
am bi Ceann-feadhna, trì Ceannardan, Rùnaire Urramach, 
lonmhasair Urramach agus triùir Bhall eile den Chomunn. 
Bidh an Ceann-feadhna air a thaghadh leis a’ Chomhairle 
agus bidh e/i anns an dreuchd fad bliadhna. Is e còig Buill 
den Chomhairle cuòram. 

ii. Bidh comas aig a’ Chomhairle Comataidhean a chur air chois 
mar a roghnaicheas i o àm gu àm agus comas ùghdarras is 
cumhachan nan comataidhean a stèidheachadh. 

iii. Bidh comas aig a’ Chomhairle Frith-Laghan a stèidheachadh 
airson obair a’ Chomuinn a riaghladh agus a stiùireadh, nam 
measg Frith-Laghan mu bhith a” gabhail ri Buill, a’ toirt air 
falbh ballrachd, a’ seatadh ire na cis-ballrachd, a’ taghadh 
agus a’ leigeil as Luchd Dreuchd, a’ ruith Coinneamhan 
a’ Chomuinn agus na Comhairle, a’ gabhail a-steach 

Coinneamhan Coitcheann Bliadhnail agus Coinneamhan 
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CONSTITUTION 
OF 
THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF INVERNESS 


I. Designation 
The Society shall be called THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF 
INVERNESS. 


II. Objects 

To cultivate the language, poetry and music of the Scottish 
Highlands; to rescue from oblivion Celtic poetry, traditions, 
legends, books and manuscripts; to acquire books, manuscripts and 
other papers, in whatever language, bearing upon the literature, the 
history, the antiquities and the material interests of the Highlands 
and Highland people; to vindicate the rights and character of the 
Gaelic people; and generally to further the interests of the Scottish 
Gaelic people whether in Scotland or elsewhere. 


HI. Membership 

Membership of the Society shall be open to all persons who take 
a lively interest in the objects of the Society. There shall be two 
classes of Member: Ordinary Members and Life Members. The 
Society may appoint from time to time a number, not to exceed 
seven, of Honorary Chieftains. 


IV. The Council 

i. The management of the affairs of the Society shall be 
entrusted to a Council which shall consist of a Chief, three 
Chieftains, an Honorary Secretary, an Honorary Treasurer 
and five other Members of the Society. The Chief shall hold 
office for the calendar year and shall be appointed by the 
Council. Five Members of the Council shall constitute a 
quorum. 

ii. The Council shall have power to appoint such Committees 
as it may from time to time decide and may determine the 
powers and terms of reference of such Committees. 

ili. The Council shall have power to enact Bye-Laws to regulate 
and control the conduct of the Society’s affairs, including 
Bye-Laws providing for the admission of Members, 
termination of membership, rates of subscription, the election 
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Coitcheann Neo-abhaisteach a’ Chomuinn, agus bidh comas 
aice cuideachd brath a thoirt seachad mu choinneamhan agus 
bhòtadh a chur air dóigh aig coinneamhan; air chùmhnant an- 
comhnaidh gu bheil na Frith-Laghan a’ leantainn a’ Bhonn- 
Stéidh, agus cha bhi comas aig a’ Chomhairle cumhachan a’ 
Bhonn-Steidh atharrachadh le na Frith-laghan sin agus cha 
teid gin de na Frith-Laghan a chur an gniomh, atharrachadh 
no a leasachadh gun aonta bho co-dhiù sia Buill den 
Chomhairle. 


V. Clàr-gnothaich agus Coinneamhan 

Bidh e an urra ris a’ Chomhairle Clàr iomchaidh de phàipearan agus 
òraidean, ann an Gàidhlig agus Beurla, a chur ri chèile a bhios air 
an toirt seachad aig coinneamhan a’ Chomuinn agus na h-òraidean 
agus pàipearan a chì iad iomchaidh fhoillseachadh. Bidh pàipearan 
agus òraidean air an ullachadh agus deasbadan air an cumail le 
dùrachd onarach, dìleas airson na fìrinn agus bidh gach gnothach 
air a chuartachadh ann an spiorad dòigheil, carthannach agus a rèir 
nam Frith-Laghan a tha a’ Chomhairle air aontachadh. Cumaidh 
an Runaire Urramach no, mas eudar, neach eile air a thaghadh aig 
coinneamh den Chomhairle no den Chomunn, Gearr-chunntas 
air a’ choinneamh agus cumaidh an Rùnaire Urramach na Geàrr- 
chunntasan cruinn. 


VI. Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail 

Cumaidh an Comunn Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail às 
dèidh Faoilleach 31 gach bliadhna ann an àite a thèid aontachadh 
leis a’ Chomhairle. Aig a’ Choinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail 
cuiridh a” Chomhairle air adhart airson aonta nam Ball Aithisg 
air obair a’ Chomuinn agus Aithris air ullachadh le cunntasair 
clàraichte air Cunntasan na bliadhna ionmhais mu dheireadh, agus 
thèid Luchd Dreuchd a’ Chomuinn a thaghadh, maille ri Bàrd, 
Piobaire agus Leabharlannaiche. Feumar còignear Bhall airson 
cuòram aig Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail. 


VII. Gnothaichean Ionmhais 
1.  Criochnaichidh bliadhna ionmhais a’ Chomuinn air 
Faoilleach 31 gach bliadhna agus cho luath is a ghabhas às 
dèidh sin cuiridh an t-lonmhasair na Cunntasan aige/aice gu 
Cunntasair Clàraichte a thèid a thaghadh leis a? Chomhairle. 
ii. Bidh comas aig a’ Chomhairle airgead a’ Chomuinn a chur 
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and retiral of Office Bearers, the conduct of Meetings both 
of the Society and of the Council, including Annual General 
Meetings and Extraordinary General Meetings of the Society, 
and for the giving of notice of all meetings and regulating 
the voting of such meetings; provided always that such Bye- 
Laws shall be subject to the provisions of this Constitution 
and the Council shall not have the power to alter the terms 
of the Constitution with such Bye-Laws and that no such 
Bye-Laws shall be enacted or altered or modified without the 
approval of at least six members of the Council. 


V. Syllabus and Meetings 

The Council shall be responsible for the preparation of a suitable 
Syllabus of papers and lectures in Gaelic or English to be delivered 
at meetings of the Society and for publishing such lectures and 
papers as they see fit. All papers and lectures shall be prepared 
and all discussions carried on with an honest, earnest and resolute 
desire for the truth and all proceedings shall be conducted in a pure 
and gentle spirit and in accordance with the Bye-Laws laid down 
by the Council. The Honorary Secretary, whom failing a person 
appointed at any meeting of the Council or the Society shall record 
the Minutes of the meeting and such Minutes shall be maintained 
by the Honorary Secretary. 


VI. Annual General Meeting 

The Society shall hold an Annual General Meeting on a date after 
31st January in each calendar year and at a place to be fixed by 
the Council. At the Annual General Meeting the Council shall 
submit for the approval of Members a Report on the affairs of the 
Society and a certified Statement of Accounts for the financial year 
preceding, prepared by a chartered accountant; and there shall be 
elected the Office Bearers of the Society, together with a Bard, 
a Piper and a Librarian. For the purpose of the Annual General 
Meeting five Members shall constitute a quorum. 


VII. Financial Matters 
i. The Society’s financial year shall end on 31st January in 
each year and the Treasurer shall submit his or her Accounts 
to a Chartered Accountant nominated by the Council as soon 
as possible after that date. 
ii. The Council shall have full power to invest and otherwise 
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an seilbh no dèiligeadh ris ann an dóigh eile a tha iad a’ 
faicinn iomchaidh agus a tha a rèir amasan a’ Chomuinn. 

iii. Thèid maoin no airgead eile a bhancadh, a chur an seilbh 
no a chumail air mhodh eile ann an ainm a’ Chomuinn no 
Urrasairean air an cur an dreuchd leis a’ Chomunn. Cuiridh 
a’ Chomhairle an céill anns na Frith-Laghan na doighean- 
obrach iomchaidh airson seicean no òrdughan a tharraing, 
airgead a thoirt as a’ Bhanca, seicean no òrdughan a 
shoidhneadh agus ainm-sgriobhte fhaighinn air sgriobhainn 
no patpearan oifigeil eile airson no as leth a’ Chomuinn. 
Gun toirt air falbh o na thainig ron seo, bidh comas aig a’ 
Chomhairle ùghdarras a thoirt do bhanca sam bith no do 
dh’eadar-mheadhanair ionmhais aithnichte agus earbsach 
eile airgead an seilbh a’ Chomuinn a riaghladh air an ceann 
fhéin. 


VIII. Atharrachaidhean sa Bhonn-Stéidh 

Chan fhaodar am Bonn-Stéidh atharrachadh no a leasachadh ach le 
moladh a gheibh taic o mhór-chuid da thrian de Bhuill a’ Chomuinn 
a tha an lathair no a tha a’ bhotadh tro neach-ionaid aig Coinneamh 
Choitcheann Bhliadhnail. Feumaidh an t-atharrachadh no 
leasachadh a tha ga mholadh a bhith air a chur fa chomhair a’ 
Chomuinn ann an sgrìobhadh co-dhiù ochd seachdainean ron 
Choinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail ann an riochd brath air a 
shoidhneadh le deich Buill den Chomunn. Feumar brath mun 
atharrachadh a tha ga mholadh a thoirt do gach Ball co-dhiù ceithir 
seachdainean ron choinneamh. Faodaidh Buill nach eil an làthair 
bhòtadh tro neachd-ionaid. 


IX. 

Ma dh’aontaicheas a’ Chomhairle aig àm sam bith le mòr-chuid 
dà-thrian gum feumar no gum biodh e iomchaidh an Comunn a 
sgaoileadh air sgàth ceist ionmhais no adhbhar eile, gairmidh i 
Coinneamh Choitcheann Neo-àbhaisteach de Bhuill a’ Chomuinn 
aig a bheil cead bhòtaidh, le co-dhiù ochd air fhichead latha rabhaidh 
ga thoirt do Bhuill agus leis a’ choinneamh air a sanasachadh ann 
am páipear-naidheachd a tha air a chuartachadh air àrainn Inbhir 
Nis. Ma thèid co-dhùnadh den t-seòrsa seo a dhaingneachadh le 
mòr-chuid da-thrian de na tha a’ bhòtadh (an làthair no tro neach- 
ionaid) aig a leithid a choinneamh, bidh comas aig a’ Chomhairle 
maoin sam bith a tha air a chumail le no ann an ainm a’ Chomuinn 
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deal with the Society’s funds in any manner they deem 
appropriate having regard to the objects of the Society. 

iii. All funds or other investments shall be banked, invested or 
otherwise held in the name of the Society, or of Trustees 
appointed by the Council. The Council shall make provision 
in the Bye-Laws for the procedures for drawing cheques 
or orders, withdrawing sums from the Bank, for the 
endorsement of cheques or orders and for the signature of any 
other document, deed or other writing for or on behalf of the 
Society. Without prejudice to the foregoing the Council shall 
have the power to authorise any bank or other recognised 
and reputable financial intermediary to manage the Society’s 
investments on a discretionary basis. 


VHI. Alterations to the Constitution 

The Constitution may only be altered or amended by a resolution 
carried by a majority of two-thirds of the Members of the Society 
either voting in person, or by proxy at the Annual General Meeting. 
The proposed alteration or amendment must be intimated to the 
Council in writing by notice signed by ten Members of the Society 
not less than eight weeks before the Annual General Meeting. 
Notice of the proposed alteration or amendment must be given to 
each Member not less than four weeks before the meeting. Absent 
Members may vote by proxy. 


IX. 

If the Council by a two-thirds majority decide at any time that 
on the ground of expense or for any other reason it is necessary 
or advisable to dissolve the Society it shall call an Extraordinary 
General Meeting of the Members of the Society who have the 
power to vote, of which Meeting not less than twenty-eight days 
notice shall be given to Members and advertised in a newspaper 
circulating in the Inverness district. If such a decision shall be 
confirmed by a two-thirds majority of those voting (whether in 
person or by proxy) at such a Meeting the Council shall have 
the power to dispose of any assets held by or in the name of the 
Society. Any assets remaining after satisfaction of the liabilities 
of the Society shall be disposed of only to further the educational 
objectives which the founders of the Society endorsed. For this 
purpose the educational objectives shall be in order of priority (1) 
to perfect the use of the Gaelic language in the Gaelic speaking 
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a chur gu feum. Thèid airgead sam bith a tha air fhàgail às dèidh 
fiachan a’ Chomuinn a rèiteach a chosg a-mhàin airson toirt air 
adhart nan amasan foghlaim ris an do chuir luchd-stèidheachaidh 
a’ Chomuinn an taic. Is e na h-amasan foghlaim sin ann an 
òrdugh prìomhachais (1) cleachdadh na Gàidhlig a leasachadh tro 
theagasg a” chànain anns na ceàrnan den Ghàidhealtachd sa bheil 
a’ Ghàidhlig air a bruidhinn agus (2) barrachd dhaoine a dhèanamh 
mothachail air a chultar, eachdraidh agus an dualchas Ceilteach air 
a’ Ghàidhealtachd agus fad is farsaing. 
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districts of the Highlands through the teaching of Gaelic and (2) to 
promote a wider awareness of Celtic culture, history and traditions 
both within the Highland area and further afield. 
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THE GAELIC OF NIALL MAC MHUIRICH 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM GILLIES, M.A., D.Litt., F.R.S.E., F.S.A.(Scot) 
4th March 2005 


I make no apology for offering a linguistic topic to the Society on 
this occasion, because the Gaelic language has always been at the 
heart of the Society’s enterprise. Specifically, [ want to talk about 
what Gaelic was like before the Modern period. Although I shall 
speak as a philologist, with an academic curiosity about language 
as such and the Gaelic language in particular, there is also a more 
specific, contemporary relevance to what I have to say. For I firmly 
believe that we (and by ‘we’ I mean to include both philologists 
and language planners and everybody in between) haven’t really 
got ‘under the bonnet’ of Gaelic as a language to the extent that we 
should; and that this is glaringly obvious if we draw comparisons 
with the state of knowledge about English or even Scots, and 
with our Celtic neighbours in Ireland and Wales. I know there are 
excuses, including the lack of a large-scale on-line corpus of Gaelic, 
and of both a historical dictionary and a historical grammar. These 
tools would have helped the sort of explorations I have in mind, just 
as their absence impedes the efficiency of attempts to make Gaelic 
teachable and learnable and more generally accessible at all levels. 
Happily, some of these key deficiencies are at last being tackled, 
and I would argue that it is necessary to anticipate their completion 
by developing a more profound framework of understanding of 
the parameters of Gaelic through space and time and register, as 
a key part of the same nexus of pragmatic and philosophical goals 
that motivate the Dictionary and Corpus projects that are currently 
under way, and which will hopefully lead to a Historical Grammar 
project before too long. At the end of the day, decisions about 
Gaelic spelling and terminology, ‘good’ and ‘bad’ Gaelic, and the 
practical objectives of inculcating language loyalty and reversing 
language shift, all demand maximum quality understanding of the 
workings of the language through time and space; and we have a 
lot of work to do before we can say we have that understanding. 
This is a big subject, and I can’t claim that my topic will tackle 
more than a small portion of it. My proposed contribution is 
nevertheless an interesting and potentially illuminating one. I want 
to focus on some aspects of the linguistic legacy that has been left 
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to us by Niall Mac Mhuirich, poet and historian to the Clanranald 
family in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century, and 
author of the Clanranald Histories, on which I have been working 
for a good period of time. There are several prima facie reasons why 
Niall’s Gaelic is a promising area for investigation. First, he has left 
us specimens both of poetry and of prose, which is not common 
in the Gaelic tradition before the Modern period. Secondly, his 
surviving poetry covers both sides of the divide between ‘Classical 
Gaelic’ and ‘Modern Gaelic’. And thirdly, as I shall try to show, his 
prose also contains ‘Classical’ and ‘Modern’ traits intermingled in 
a way that challenges us to tackle the wider questions I referred to 
above, both in terms of description and of definition. 

I shall start with some points of principle and method, and then 
look fairly briefly at a couple of examples of Niall’s Classical and 
vernacular poetry, which offers maximal contrastive potential, 
before examining in greater detail some specimens of his prose, 
with a particular focus on evidence for his treatment of spoken 
Gaelic. I shall attempt to locate Niall’s prose on a Classical- 
vernacular sliding scale, and then suggest why we need to deploy 
a better model than that of the sliding scale in order to capture the 
form of language that confronts us in the Clanranald Histories. | 
shall conclude with some more general suggestions about the 
make-up of Gaelic in the years before scientific investigation got 
under way and modern recording methods became available, with 
the same subsidiary aim of putting Niall’s Gaelic into a helpful and 
true perspective. 

I don’t need to say too much in present company about Niall 
himself, since his family and its works, including his own, have been 
ably dealt with by Professor Derick Thomson in papers delivered 
to the Society and published in our Transactions.' To recapitulate 
very briefly, he was a latter-day member of the illustrious bardic 
family which served the Lords of the Isles from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century and then the Clanranald branch of the Clan Donald. 
He was remembered in the late eighteenth century as the last fully 
trained member of this venerable dynasty of poets. During their 
Uist days we know that the family received a relatively generous 
living from their chiefs in return for their services as hereditary 
poet-historians. 

In addition to his work as a poet, we have references to Niall as 
a story-teller and as a source of Fenian lore, and his own testimony 
to his travel to Ireland for historical-genealogical purposes. This 
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diverse engagement, together with his long life-span (estimated as 
stretching from the late 1630s to c. 1726, which means that he lived 
through the waning of the old world and the dawning of modern 
times in the Highlands), gave him direct experience of the riches 
of spoken and literary Gaelic at a time when it had an autonomous 
and fully self-sufficient set of registers. And because he committed 
a distillation of his linguistic experience to writing we can use him 
to gain a measure of insight into the breadth of seventeenth-century 
Gaelic as a multi-faceted vehicle of expression and not just as a 
medium for poetry. 

It is worth dwelling on this point for a moment; for it triggers one 
of the most challenging questions of pre-contemporary linguistics 
in any language. Until relatively recent times we usually have 
access only to the literary forms of a language (if it has such), and 
these customarily reveal no more than the tip of an ice-berg, leaving 
the whole range of spoken norms and variations obscure. This is 
not just something that affects Gaelic. For instance, it is equally 
true of Scots, where we have poetry from the fourteenth century 
and prose from the fifteenth and sixteenth, but almost all of it is in 
more or less polished, contrived, artificial dialects of literary usage, 
often Latinate or English-influenced, and scholars are hard pressed 
to come up with examples of the elusive ‘voice of the people’. It 
is only occasionally, in justiciary or presbytery records containing 
verbatim renderings of disputes or witness reports, that we capture 
the authentic vox populi of Scots. 

Gaelic scholars have the same or similar problems. We rely 
tremendously on poetry, which by definition has its own linguistic 
conventions and constraints and ‘registers’, distinct from the 
varieties of spoken speech. Admittedly, some Gaelic poetry is 
very simple and naturalistic in its diction. My revered teacher the 
late Rev. William Matheson used to praise the Gaelic of the drain 
luaidh for its richly idiomatic but syntactically simple quality. And 
Rob Donn imitates the rhythms of natural speech in a more self- 
conscious way. But most Gaelic poetry marches to a different beat 
(as it were) from the spoken language, under pressure from metrical 
requirements and rhetorical conventions. As for written Gaelic 
prose, Professor Donald Meek and others have shown that it has 
evolved from a strongly religious base, with input from the Bible, 
with its Irish and English undertones in constructions, imagery 
and vocabulary, and with a continuing source of inspiration in the 
modes and idioms of contemporary English sermons and religious 
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writings, 1.€. with a highly evolved diction and a relatively abstract 
rhetorical style.’ 

On the basis of what survives in Scottish Gaelic from before 
the eighteenth century Gaelic scholars and grammarians have 
developed a sense, in very general terms, of the progression of 
the language from ‘Classical’ to ‘Modern’ Gaelic. At a certain 
level of abstraction this perception is clearly a useful one. The 
chronological perspective provides an obvious and natural way of 
looking at things, and I have no doubt that in the minds of earlier 
Gaelic scholars it tied in with the idea of the gradual divergence of 
Modern Irish and Scottish and Manx Gaelic from a shared ancestor 
termed ‘Common Gaelic’, as outlined in Professor Kenneth 
Jackson’s 1951 lecture with that title.” 

Yet it is very easy to point to items that undermine the idea of 
a simple ‘Classical’ to ‘Modern’ progression. Professor William 
Watson showed in detail how many ‘modern’ Perthshire dialectal 
traits are visible, already fully formed, in texts of ‘Classical’ poetry 
contained in the early 1 6th-century Book of the Dean of Lismore.* 
And conversely, in James Fraser’s Chronicles of the Frasers, the 
origin of the pibroch ‘I got a kiss of the King’s hand’ is described 
as follows: 


(The King) cald (MacCrimmon) by name, and comeing to the 
King, kneeling, his Majesty reacht him his hand to kiss; and 
instantly played an extemporanian port, (‘)Fuoris Podge i spoge 
1 Rhi’, I got a kiss of the Kings hand; of which he and they all 
were vain.” 


Here the Gaelic, representing the supposedly extempore 
exclamation of MacCrimmon, gives us not the expected and usual 
ScG form Fhuair mi (pog o laimh an Righ), but the ‘Classical’ 
form fuaireas ‘I got’. Clearly, one needs a more sophisticated set of 
parameters than a simple chronological sliding scale to cope with 
facts like these. 

Admittedly, the idea of the sliding scale can be used with more 
confidence and to greater effect if we narrow the focus of enquiry. 
Within the poetic tradition, for instance, one can trace some more 
detailed paths of linguistic development. Thus, within the specific 
field of the Fenian lays, we can see progression from basically 
‘Classical’ versions in the Book of the Dean of Lismore through 
to thoroughly vernacular versions in 20th-century oral rendition, 
with intermediate stages to be seen in the late 18"- and 19"-century 
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collections represented in Leabhar na Féinne." And in prose, within 
the ambit of biblical and related texts, one can plot the course of 
vernacularisation from the publication of the Shorter Catechism 
in 1659 onwards, or posit a progression from the pretty solidly 
‘Classical’ Gaelic of Carswell ’s Foirm na nUrrnuidheadh (1567) 
and MacEwen’s Adtimchiol an Chreidimh (1631) to the pretty 
solidly vernacular Scottish Gaelic of the 1787-1801 Gaelic Bible.’ 

These sequences can be acknowledged precisely because they 
consist of thematically homogeneous groups of texts, in all of 
which powerful and persistent conventions reduce the number of 
variables to the point where linguistic developments can be seen 
for what they are. These constants include the metre and diction 
of the laoidhean, and the underlying unity of theme and tone 
of the biblical and religious texts. But the several sequences all 
evolve more or less independently of one another. So if we think 
of the language as a whole as consisting of a big bundle of these 
sequences, we quickly see why, at a given moment in the past, 
there was room for varying usage, including forms which we would 
classify as conservative or progressive when measured against the 
general framework of the development of ‘the language’. 

The challenge is, of course, how to gauge the extent and plot 
the dynamics of the synchronic variation at a particular stage in 
the process. This is where I believe Niall Mac Mhuirich can come 
in. For Niall 's various surviving texts belong to quite a number of 
the strands in the bundle which made up the ‘whole’ language as it 
was in his day, and the variation we seek to identify and quantify is 
controlled by the important fact that they all derive, at the end of the 
day, from the same author. Whereas the language of particular sorts 
of literary text (such as the laoidhean gaisge) shows homogeneity 
based on common denominators of metre and genre, Niall ’s texts, 
and especially his prose writings, allow us to explore linguistic 
variation in a different way, simply because they are his. 

I have shown elsewhere that one can detect some external 
sources of stylistic influence on certain sections of Niall 's writings." 
These can be allowed for and removed from the equation. For 
example, Niall’s account of the Lordship of the Isles period offers 
unmistakable glimpses of a recognizable annalistic style, and some 
of his battle-scenes offer unmistakable echoes of similar scenes in 
Early Modern prose romances. It is the easier to allow for these, 
first since we can be sure that Niall is the actual author and scribe of 
the text before us; second, since he also has certain distinct traits of 
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his own as a writer; and third, since we can be confident that he was 
especially in control of his narrative in the nearly contemporary 

sections that deal with the Montrose campaigns and subsequent 

events down to the death of Charles II. We are fortunate that we 

have such a widely diverse text as the Clanranald Histories to 
examine, since there are so few other Scottish sources for Early 

Modern Gaelic that are not deeply rooted in a single stylistic 
convention. 

What follows is a tentative attempt to tease out some of the axes 
of variation in Niall’s Gaelic. In the absence of more refined criteria 
I shall be using initially the crude sorting categories of ‘Early 
Modern Gaelic’ (or ‘Classical Gaelic’ where strict-metre poetry is 
concerned) and ‘Modern (Scottish) Gaelic’. I propose to start with 
a brief look at Niall’s verse, in order to polarize the differences 
between ‘Classical’ and ‘Modern’ Gaelic. To do this I shall utilise 
the fact that Niall has provided us with both sorts of composition in 
his elegies for the Captain of Clanranald, Ailean Dearg, who died 
of wounds received at the Battle of Sheriffmuir in 1715. I have 
chosen for comparison two passages in which both types of verse 
deal with the same subject-matter: first, the impact of the news of 
Ailean’s death on his people, and second, the reflection of their 
grief in the behaviour of the natural world. 

Here is the vernacular version, from the ‘strophic’ poem Och, 
a Mhuire, mo dhunaidh. The text is based on that published in 
Watson’s Bardachd Ghaidhlig, pp. 141-4. 


v. 5 

Is mor gair bhan do chinnidh 

on a thòisich an iomairt; 

an sgeul a fhuair iad chuir tiom’ orr’: 
t'fhuil chraobhach a’ sileadh, 

is 1 a° dòrtadh air mhire, 

gun seòl air a pilleadh; 

ged tha Raghnall ad ionad 

is mór ar call ge do chinneadh an rìgh. 


Great is the cry of the women of your clan since the affair began; 
the news they received was what dissolved them: your spreading 

blood flowing and pouring out madly with no way to turn it back; 

although Ranald is in your place our loss is great, even though 

the king should succeed. 
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The language of this vernacular verse is accessible to anyone used 
to 18th-century Gaelic poetry. The precise sense of chraobhach 
may have eluded me; it more usually refers to flowing hair, as in 
A fhleasgaich an fhuilt chraobhaich chais. The use of ge do for 
Modern ged a is basically a matter of spelling convention. The verb 
cinn, which is used for ‘grow’ in some Scottish Gaelic dialects, 
may cause us to pause for a moment. It seems to have a complex 
history involving two or three originally separate verbs; possibly, 
the idiom used by Niall was chinneadh (dh)an Righ ‘it would grow/ 
succeed for the King’ (like shoirbhich leam ‘I succeeded’, dh'èirich 
dhomh ‘I managed’, etc.). The use of ad ionad for ‘nad ionad is 
non-problematic from the Modern point of view: cf. Mo shuil ad 
dhèidh). However, one point leaps out at me as being significantly 
at variance with normal literary Scottish Gaelic: note gair bhan do 
chinnidh, which shows the sequence ‘nominative plus genitive plus 
genitive’ where ScG usage requires ‘nominative plus nominative 
plus genitive’ (as in cùl taigh Sheumais, etc.). Here Niall has used 
the syntax of Classical (and earlier) Gaelic, and the phrase should 
perhaps be seen as ‘conservative’ (or ‘correct’ or ‘archaistic’?) 
when used here, in place of gair mnathan do chinnidh. 

Here now is Niall’s Classical Gaelic rendering of the same 
moment, from the formal elegy Do thuirling seasamh Sil Chuinn, 
transcribed from the ‘Red Book of Clanranald’, pp. 199ff." 


v. 5 

Bas Ailin san bhlar do bhrisd 

"na ar ar fhearaibh Uibhisd; 
go beacht 6 chradh dha chneadhaibh 
gan neart mná “nar mileadhaibh. 


Allans death in the battle broke as a carnage upon the men 
of Uist; assuredly, from the agony caused by his wounds our 
warriors lack (even) a woman § strength. 


By comparison with the sinuous flow of thoughts in the 
vernacular verse, this is compact and telegraphic. It uses inversion 
of natura! word-order and omits verbs to squeeze its message into 
the 28 syllables and achieve the alliterations and rhymes required 
by the metre. As well as the obviously Classical dative plural 
forms chneadhaibh and mileadhaibh, note also the preposition ar 
followed by lenition and the use of beacht as an adjective meaning 
‘exact, certain’. On the other hand, if Niall had been a pupil in a 
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bardic school he would have got into trouble for rhyming chrádh, 
with its consonantal ending, with mná, with its open syllable; and 
the ollamh would not have been impressed by the distinctly non- 
Classical, very Scottish Gaelic-sounding bhrisd for bhris, even if 
it makes a nice rhyme with Uibhisd.'° So in purely linguistic terms 
we see here a couple of instances of blurring of the Classical ~ 
vernacular distinction, just as we saw in the vernacular verse. 

Let us now examine a second set of specimens, in which Niall 
exploits the so-called ‘pathetic fallacy’. 

v. 8 

Is iomadh gruagach is bréideach 

eadar Uibhist is Sléite 

chaidh am mugha mu d’ dhéidhinn; 

laigh smal air na speuraibh 

agus sneachd air na geugaibh; 

ghuil eunlaith an t-sléibhe 

o’n là chual’ iad gun d’eug thu, 

a cheann-uidhe nan ceud bu mhor pris. 


There is many a maiden and married woman between Uist and 
Sleat who has been destroyed on your account; the skies have 
become darkened, with snow on the branches; the birds of the 
moor piped sadly from the day they heard that you had died, you 
who were the destination of the hundreds, of great worth. 


This is patently modern literary Scottish Gaelic for the most 
part. The phrase chaidh am mugha ‘went off’, ‘was spoiled’ was 
a striking one to use of the womenfolk, but gives a vivid sense of 
the disfigurement and dishevelment of keening: they had lost their 
snuadh *(good) appearance’. The phrase mu do dhéidhinn to mean 
‘because of”, ‘on account of’ rather than ‘about’, ‘concerning’ 
actually exemplifies an older (i.e. Classical and pre-Classical) 
usage;'' but I do not think that the poet’s choice of the older 
usage interferes with our Modern understanding here. We note the 
‘Classical’ dative plurals speuraibh and geugaibh; they may have 
imparted a sense of solemnity and dignity or of correctness and 
linguistic precision to the poet’s hearers; but they could hardly have 
impeded comprehension. '* 

Here is the Classical version. 


v. 13 
An ghaoth go garbhghlorach cas, 
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is muir dá freagra go fíorbhras; 
tromgháir na tuinne ag tuitim, 
is lomlán tuile ag tiormbhailtibh. 


The wind rough-tongued, headlong, and the sea answering it 
with true vehemence; the heavy roar of the wave falling, and a 
flooding high tide around (supposedly) dry farmsteads. 


Again, the diction is compressed; in this case all finite verbs 
are omitted and poetic compounds are created. From the Scottish 
Gaelic point of view, Classical freagra replaces ScG freagairt, and 
the preposition in dd freagra is do rather than the usual ScG ‘ga 
(though this itself presumably replaces earlier dha with do rather 
than a(i)g); but otherwise there is little in the language which would 
have caused difficulty to an eighteenth-century Uist audience. 
From the Classical point of view, while the poem as a whole is 
clearly meant as a formal bardic elegy, there are several questions 
to be asked. The rhyme which is supposed to be made between 
tuitim and the unstressed -bailtibh is less than perfect as it stands."° 
The slender -r of romghdir does not make a proper rhyme with the 
broad -n of lomlán and neither does the double -nn- of tuinne with 
the single -/- of tuile. For whatever reason, we have to recognise 
that Niall did not meet the full metrical-linguistic requirements of 
dan díreach in this verse." 

Despite these lapses (if that is the correct way to regard them), it is 
easy enough to recognise the split between learned and vernacular 
language in Niall’s poetry, just as it is in terms of diction and mode 
of versification. I would like to turn now to the Clanranald Histories, 
to see whether this distinction recurs or is varied in Niall’s prose 
writing. For the innovative nature of that enterprise’ exposed him 
to a wider range of linguistic challenges, and the prose medium 
imposed a less comprehensive set of parameters and guide-lines 
than verse did. I have deliberately chosen some passages from the 
Histories in which Niall was arguably ‘on his own’ as an author, 
where he would not have found ready-made models on which to base 
his own account, in such sources as annals, romances, or other pre- 
existing and available prose texts. The chosen passages all involve 
speech: (1) shows a first-person intrusion into a historical narrative 
(i.e. Niall speaks to us, the readers); (2) is a memorably detailed 
description of a real-life combat episode which must surely have 
been vividly and circumstantially recounted to Niall by the actor 
himself or an eye-witness; (3) and (4) purport to retail the words 
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of military leaders in public circumstances on the field of battle 
which could have been overheard and had their substance recalled 
and discussed by others; and (5) and (6) reflect more intimate 
conversations, perhaps passed on as hearsay, where Niall used a 
technique of slipping imperceptibly between indirect and direct 
speech. For each passage I shall list the most obvious examples 
of (i) points where Niall’s usage diverges from vernacular Scottish 
Gaelic norms and (ii) points where, viewed from a Classical 
perspective, he diverges from the norms of (say) the seventeenth- 
century Irish historian and prose stylist Geoffrey Keating.'® This 
preliminary sorting will allow us, I hope, to proceed to some more 
general, yet at the same time more penetrating conclusions about 
Niall’s Gaelic. 


(1 

Tráchduim ar ni eigin dar eirigh re linn m’aimsire fein. As & fa 
Righ re linn mo chéad chuimhne .i. an céd Sérlus, mac don 
t-seisseadh Sémus don treibh Sdiubhardaigh. Ag so cuid dona 
h- -uacht(a)ránuibh do bhí ar Ghaoidhealuibh fan ri(gh) san aimsir- 
sin, .i. Raghnall Óg mac Raghnuill TABU, Marcos Aontrom, 
ar an Ruta 7 ar na Glinnibh an-Eirinn .....; 7 moran do dhaoinibh 
maithe oile do bhi na n-uachtaranaibh san aimsir-sin, acht nach 
sgriobhthar ann-so acht na dáoine do-c(h)onnaic me féin, 7 fes 
coda da ngniomharthaibh ar c(h)uimhne agam. 


I comment (now) on some of the events which have arisen during 
my own lifetime. King Charles I, son of the sixth James of the 
house of Stewart, was King at the time of my earliest memory. 
Here are some of the nobility who ruled over the Gaels around 
the King at that time: Randall Og son of Randall Arannach, 
Marquis of Antrim, over the Route and the Glens in Ireland .....; 
and (there were) many other well-born men who were rulers at 
that time, except that only the men whom I have seen personally 
are recorded here, men for whom I know and can recall some of 
their actions. 


‘Classicisms’ from a Scottish point of view: trachduim (tha mi 
a’ dol a thrachdadh), dar éirigh (de na dh’ éirich), fa righ (bu righ), 
seisseadh (siathamh), dona h-uachtaranuibh (de na h-uachdarain), 
do bhi (a bha), ar Ghaoidhealuibh (air na Gaidheil), ar na Glinnibh 
(air na Glinn), do dhaoinibh (de dhaoine), do bhi (a bha), ‘na 
n-uachtaranaibh (nan uachdarain), acht nach sgriobhthar (ach 
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a-mhàin nach sgriobhar), do-chonnaic mé (a chunnaic mi), fes coda 
da ngníomharthaibh (fios mu chuid den gniomh(arr)an, ar (air). 

‘Scotticisms’ from a ‘Classical’ point of view: fa righ (fa or fá 
rí), fan rí (fán righ), Aontrom (Aontroma), do-chonnaic mé (do- 
chonnac or do-chonnarc), fes (fios). 


(2) 

Teilgis an gunna úagha 7 cuiris lámh a ccenn a chloidhimh. Do bhí 
lamh a sgēithe a bfad úagh a-mach dā imdhíden ar phícibh. Tug 
iarraidh da chloidhi(o)mh 7 nī tháinic leis, dir do rioth an crios 
timcheall leis, 7 nī thāinic an cloidhi(o)mh a-mach. Tug an dara 
feacht, 7 nī thainic. Tug an tres feacht leagadh ar laimh na sgēithe 
fān asgail ar truaill an chloidhimh, 7 tugadh a-mach é. Giodh 
edh, do cuiredh cúig píce eidear an chíoch 7 an smeig ann leis an 
bfolbhughadh sin; acht nī rabha oirlech ar doimhne an en áladh dā 
ndernadur air ann-soin. Seal ar an seōl-soin ag gerradh phicedh, 7 
an méid do chuirthaoi an sás na sgēithe díobh. Do tharr se a dhruim 
ris an gharrdha do chúm a choimhéada, 7 do bi ag dénamh imeachta 
ar éigen d'ionnsaigh an doruis. 


He threw away the gun and reached for his sword. He was 
holding his shield arm well away from him in order to protect 
himself from pikes. He tried (to draw) his sword, but did not 
succeed, for the belt ran round with it and the sword did not come 
out. He tried a second time, and (still) did not succeed. The third 
time he dropped his shield arm at the armpit onto the scabbard 
of the sword, and it was drawn out (successfully). Nevertheless, 
he received five pike wounds between nipple and chin by reason 
of that exposure; but none of the wounds they inflicted on him 
at that point was more than an inch in depth. (He spent) a while 
in that manner cutting pikes, in view of the amount of them that 
were becoming embedded in the shield. He managed to get his 
back to the enclosure to protect it, and he was making progress 
with difficulty in the direction of the entrance. 


‘Classicisms’ from a Scottish point of view: feilgis (thilg e), 
uagha (uaidh), cuiris (chuir e), a ccenn (an ceann), do bhi (bha), a 
bfad uagh a-mach (fada a-mach uaidh), da imdhiden (dha dhidean), 
ar phicibh (air phicean),' tug (thug e) (x 3), ni tháinic (cha (d) 
tainig) (x 3), do rioth (rith or ruith), fan asgail (mun asgall), do 
cuiredh (chuireadh). cuig pice (cóig picean), eidear (eadar), leis an 
bfolbhughadh (leis an fhalamhachadh), acht (ach), ni rabha (cha 
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robh), én (aon), da ndernadur (dhe na rinn iad), phiceadh (phic), 
an méid (am meud), do chuirthaoi (a chuirte), díobh (dhitbh), do 
tharr sé (thar e), gharrdha (garradh), do chum a choimhéada (chun 
a choimhead), do bhi (bha e), ag dénamh imeachta (a’ déanamh 
imeachd), ar eigen (air èiginn). 

‘Scotticisms’ from a ‘Classical’ point of view: do rioth (do rith), 
chioch (chich), folbhughadh (folmhughadh), oirlech (or(d)lach), 
seal (seal ... dó?), d’ionnsaigh (d'ionnsaighe or d'ionnsaighidh) 


(3) 

7 ar mbeith d’ Alusdar ag cérughadh a mhuinntire, tainic duine tasal 
on Mhorbhair le teachtaireacht chuige, 7 do labhair san bfoirm- 
si: “Do-chualamur, a Mhic Domhnaill, go rabha coimhchengal 7 
caradradh ag ar sinnseruibh re chéile, 7 nar bhuailadur buille an- 
aghaidh a chéile, ge bé ar bioth cennairc do bhiadh eidear an chuid 
eile d’ Albanchaibh 7 iad, 7 nar mhó clu crúadáil ar threabhaibh oile 
na orrtha. Ar an adhbhar-sin, d’athnuaghad an choimhchenguil, 
badh mian leam a chd(mh)nadh?! d’faghbhail uaibh-si. 7 asi sin 
malairt choisigheadh an céadla dom sheirbhis dom ri(gh) shaogalta; 
asé sin mo shluagh coisi féin do ghabhail chugad, 7 do choisighe-si 
do chur chugam.” 


And after Alasdair had been drawing up his people, a gentleman 
came to him from Lord (Gordon) with a message, and addressed 
him in the following manner. “We have heard, MacDonald, that 
our forefathers had a mutual bond and a friendship with one 
another, and that they never struck a blow against one another, 
whatever state of contention might have pertained between the 
rest of the men of Scotland and them(selves); and that no other 
clans had a greater reputation for hardihood than they. For that 
reason, to renew that mutual bond, I would like to obtain its 
continuance (?) from you; namely, an exchange of foot-soldiers 
on the first day of my service to my earthly King. That is, that you 
should take over my foot-soldiers, and send your foot-soldiers 
to me.” 


‘Classicisms’ from a Scottish point of view: ar mbeith (air bhith), 
táinic (thàinig), do labhair (labhair e), san bfoirm-se (san fhoirm- 
se), do-chualamur (chuala sinn), go rabha (gu robh), caradradh 
(càirde or càirdeas), ag ar sinnseruibh (aig ar sinnsearan), nár 
bhuailadur (nach do bhuail iad), do bhiadh (a bhitheadh), eidear 
(eadar), d'’Albanchaibh (d' Albannaich), nar mhó (nach bu mhotha), 
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cruadail (cruadail), ar threabhaibh oile (air treabhan eile), ar (air), 
d’athnuaghad (a dh’athnuadhachadh), badh mian (bu mhiann), 
d'fhaghbhail (fhaighinn), choisigheadh (choisichean), do ghabhail 
(a ghabhail), do choisighe (do choisichean), do chur (a chur). 

‘Scotticisms’ from a ‘Classical’ point of view: Alusdar 
(Alaxandair), mhuinntire (muintire), Mhorbhair (?), do bhiadh (do 
bheith). cruadail (cruadala or cruaidhe), cho(mh)nadh (chaomhna) 
(?), ri (righ), choisighe (choisighthe). 


(4 

& tarrla do Muntrós, a(n) Gionaral, go rabha re n-a shlúagh 7 é ar 
árd cnoic. 7 do-chonnairc an guasacht 7 an gábhadh mór ina rabha 
Alusdair. 7 as é ni do-rine, do léig glaodh mor as ag brosnughadh 
na n-uaisle 7 an t-sluaig do bhí an ait eisdeachta d6, 7 is edh (a) 
dubairt: “Is mór a náire duinn an d-aonduine ag tabhair ar clú 
dhinn do ghnáth, mur bhrisdes ar n-uile námhuid romhuinn. Ag sin 
Alusduir ar breith búagha air an muinntir do bhi as a chomhuir fein 
don chath. 7 tuguibh-si an adbhannsa go glésda grad-athlamh.” 


And Montrose, the General, happened to be on the height of a 
knoll along with his host. And he saw the peril and deadly danger 
in which Alasdair was. What he did was let out a great shout 


encouraging the nobles and the host that were within earshot of 


him; and this is what he said: “It is a great cause of shame for 
us that the same man is always taking our good name away from 
us, inasmuch as he defeats our every enemy before us. There is 
Alasdair gaining victory over the people who were opposed to 
him in the battle(-line). (Now) do you make the advance, expertly 
and with prompt swiftness!” 


‘Classicisms’ from a Scottish point of view: tarrla (thàrla), go 
rabha (gu robh), re n-a shluagh (le ’shluagh), cnoic (cnuic), do- 
chonnairc (chunnaic), ina rabha (anns an robh), ni do-rine (an 
ni a rinn e), do léig (leig e), ag brosnughadh (a brosnachadh), 
na n-uaisle (nan uaislean), dé (dha), is edh adubhairt (is e (a) 
thubhairt e), ag tabhair (a’ toir(t)), clu (cliù), do ghnáth (a ghnàth), 
mur bhrisdes (mar a bhris(t)eas e), ag sin (sin), ar (air), buagha 
(buaidh), do bhi (a bha), as a chomhuir féin (f'a chomhair fhèin), 
athlamh (ealamh). 

‘Scotticisms’ from a ‘Classical’ point of view: Alusdair 
(Alaxandair) (x 2),  do-ríne (do-righne), brosnughadh 
(brostughadh), an d-aonduine (an t-aon duine), tabhair (tabhairt), 








bhrisdes (bhriseas or bhriseann), ar breith (ar mbreith), muinntir 
(muintir), thuguibh-si (tugaidh-se or tabhraidh-se), grad (grod). 
(5) 

Tarrla comragh an oichthe-sin an teint an ghiniréil eidear an giniréil 
& an maigeir gionaral .i. Alusdair mac Cholla, go ndubhair(t) 
Montros nar mhor an chuideacht do Chaipdin Chloinni Raghnaill 
gan lion creichthe do t((h)abhairt a-stech go harm an ri(ogh) do 
chur le n-a mhac chuige. Do fhregair Alusduir gur chuir sé sin 
leis. Do ēiridh Alusdair as an teint a-mach 7 rainic an lóisdín ina 
rabha Domhnall, 7 do raigh ris: “A Dhomhnaill, a mic,” ar sé, “dein 
ullmhugh(adh) do mhuinntri do chum chreach do thabhairt don 
champa . 7 bidisd réigh agad go gluasacht ar madain a-marach. 7 
ni racha leat acht do mhuinntir féin 7 lucht edluis don tir ambi ar 
n-ordughadh. 
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A conversation took place that night in the General 5 tent between 
the General and the Major-General, i.e. Alasdair mac Colla, (in 
which) Montrose said that it was not a great company for the 
Captain of Clanranald to have sent him with his son, insufficient 
men to bring a creach (‘spoil’) in to the king’s army. Alasdair 
answered that he (= Clanranald) had (indeed) sent that with (the 
lad). Alasdair withdrew from the tent and arrived at the lodging 
where Donald was, and said to him, “Donald, my son,” said he, 
“get your people prepared to bring a creach into the camp. And 
have them ready to move out tomorrow morning. And nobody 
shall go with you but your own people and guides from the land 
in which our orders shall be.” 


‘Classicisms’ from a Scottish point of view: tarrla (tharla), 
comragh (còmhradh), go ndubhair(t) (agus thubhairt), nár 
mhór (nach bu mhór), Chloinni (Chlann), gan lion creich(th) 
e do thabhairt (gun lion creach a thoirt), do chur le n-a mhac 
chuige (a chur thuige le ’mhac), do fhregair (fhreagair), gur 
chuir sé (gun do chuir e), do éiridh (dh éirich), ráinic (ràinig 
e), ina rabha (anns an robh), do raigh (raidh e or bhruidhinn e), 
ar sé (ars’ esan), déin ullmhughadh (dèan ullachadh), mhuinntri 
(muinntire),” do chum (a chum), chreach do thabhairt (creach 
a thoirt), bidisd (biodh iad) (?), “ gluasacht (gluasad), ar 
madain a-márach (madainn a-màireach), ní racha (cha tèid 
or na rachadh), ambi (anns am bi), ordughadh (òrdachadh or 
ordugh). 
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‘Scotticisms’ from a ‘Classical’ point of view: an teint (i dteint?), 
Alusdair (Alaxandair) (x 3), chuideacht (cuideachta), ri (ríogh), 
bidisd (bíodh siad or beid), ar madain (ar maidean or ar maidin). 


(6) 

tug sé creach mhór a dúthaigh Mhorbhar Mharsal 7 chreich 6 
Machair Aonguis, 7 is 6 do chrech na Maoirnne, a tarrla sennduine 
onórach dhoibh 7 iad ar an chreich-sin, do bhi ag innisin sgéala 7 ag 
senchas?” doibh, a ccenn gach sgéil eile dar innis doibh, adubhairt 
nar chreachadh an Mhaoirne on aimsir do creachadh le Domhnall 
a h-Ile i, an bhliaghain tug sé Cath Gairbthech do Diūibhche 
Murchagh, “7 sdoilim, ógánaigh, gur ar sliocht na ndaoine ata 
sibhsi masa sibh Chaip(d)in Chlann Ragnaill.” 


He brought a great creach from the land of the Earl Marischal, 
and a creach from the Lowlands of Angus. And it was he who 
plundered the Mearns, where an honourable old gentleman met 
with them while they were engaged on that creach; and as they 
were talking, in addition to all the other stories he told them, he 
said that the Mearns had not been plundered since the time when 
it was plundered by Donald of Islay in the year when he fought 
the Battle of Harlaw against Duke Murdoch, ‘and I presume, 
young man, that you are one of the line of those men, if you are 
the Captain of Clanranald.’ 


‘Classicisms’ from a Scottish point of view: tug sé (thug e), a 
(d)tarrla (anns an tarla), dhóibh (dhaibh) (x 3), ar (air), do bhi (a 
bha), ag innisin (ag innse), a ccenn (an ceann), sgéil (sgeòil), dar 
innis (de na dh’innis e), adubhairt (thubhairt e), nar chreachadh 
(nach do chreachadh), do creachadh (a chreachadh), an bhliaghain 
(a bhliadhna), tug sé (a thug e), saoilim (saoilidh mi), ógánaigh (a 
òganaich), gur ar sliocht (gur h-ann air sliochd), na ndaoine (nan 
daoine), atá (a tha), mása sibh (mas sibh or mas e sibh). 

“Scotticisms” from a ‘Classical’ point of view: Mhorbhar (?), 
Machair Aonguis (Machaire Aonghusa), sennduine (seanduine), 
sgéala (sgéal), nár chreachadh (nár creachadh), Murchagh 
(Murchadh? Muireadhach?), masa sibh (más sibh or madh sibh), 
Chlann (Clomne). 


The data extracted above from our six passages enable us to 
characterise Niall's Gaelic usage in passages whose common 
denominator is that they are relatively naturalistic, convention- 
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free and, it may be suggested, relatively true to the norms of at 

least his formal Gaelic speech. We are decidedly not dealing with 

short sentences and simple phrases; on the contrary, the Gaelic of 

these passages is supple and racy, the work of a practised raconteur 

and writer. By contrast, in the sections of the Clanranald Histories 

dealing with the Lordship of the Isles, Niall employs a more laconic, | 
consciously restrained style. It is noteworthy that Christopher | 
Beaton, the scribe of the copy of the Histories contained in the 

‘Black Book of Clanranald’, made very few changes to those 

earlier sections, but shows clear signs of trnpatience with the fuller, 

more ‘chatty’ style of the later sections, and prunes them back at a 

number of points.” 

The following points stand out in the Gaelic of our chosen 
passages.”” 

Nouns and noun phrases: Niall makes use of a fairly full Early 
Modern declensional system (which he must have studied in his 
youth for the purpose of composing Classical bardic verse) with 
just a few exceptions. 

Nom. sing.: There is little to report here; 6 bliaghain shows 
the historically correct nom. sing. form bliadhain; but 1 ri shows 
hopeless confusion between Classical nom. sing ri and its dat. sing. 
righ and gen. sing. ríogh. 

Voc. sing.: 6 ógánaigh is as expected. 

Acc. sing.: This is not expected in non-archaistic prose; 2 /eis 
an bhfolbhughadh may be an example, but cf. eidear an chioch 
below. 

Dat. sing.: Correct forms are usually observed, but cf. 2 eidear 
an chíoch (an chigh or an gcigh in Classical verse) and ri(gh) as 
noted above. 

Gen. sing.: Correct forms are usually observed, e.g. 1 coda, 
2 coimhéada, 2 im(thjeachta, 4 buagha (for buadha); note 
‘correct’ sgéil and cnoic as opposed to ScG sgeoil and cnuic; 
muinntre may be a hyper-correct form and creichthe may be 
either a mistake or a hyper-correct form for creiche. The forms 
1 Aontrom and 6 Aonghuis (for ‘Classical’ Aontroma and 
Aonghusa) may reflect the pressure of current usage in place- 
names. 

Nom. pl.: 2 pice presumably reflects ScG nom. sing. pic rather 
than the nom. sing. pice found in Irish sources, whose plural would 
have been piceadha; 3 coisigh(th)e is as expected; there are no ScG 
plurals in -(ejJan. 
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There are no vocative or accusative plural forms (the latter would 
only be expected to appear in strict-metre poetry). 

Gen. pl.: 2 piceadh is as would be expected from nom. sing. pice; 
3 coisigheadh is as expected, but 4 uaisle (for which uasal would 
be expected) 1s half-way to ScG uaislean. 

Dat. pl.: Niall is consistent in his use of the -(a)ibh ending. 

In Noun Phrase syntax we have one example of the Classical 
‘nom. + gen. + gen.’ construction (5 Chloinne) and one of its ScG 
counterpart ‘nom. + nom. + gen.’ (6 Chlann). 

Amongst other nominal and pronominal forms ‘Classical’ 
forms include comparative adjective 3 mó (ScG motha); personal 
pronouns | mé. 2,5,6 sé (ScG mi, e); prep. + possessives 4 re n-a 5 
le n-a (ScG ri (a), le (a)y, preps + pronouns 2 uadha /uadh, 2 diobh, 
4 do, 6 dhoibh (ScG uaidh, dhiubh, dha, dhaibh); ordinal numeral 
| seiseadh (ScG siathamh). 

In terms of vocabulary Niall has several Classical nouns and 
noun forms which are not found in, or are at odds with ScG usage, 
e.g.: 2 imdhidean, 2 méid (ScG meud), 2 garrdha (ScG garradh), 
2 éigean (ScG èiginn), 3 caradradh, 4 clu (ScG clit), 4 athlamh 
(ScG ealamh), 5 ráidh (verb), 5 gluasacht (ScG gluasad), 5 madain 
(ScG madainn), 6 innisin (dat.; ScG innse). Against these we may 
set a few ScG-looking forms, including 2 oirleach (Class. or(d) 
lach), 4 grad (Class. grod). 5 cuideacht (Class. cuideachta). 

The verbal system likewise shows a preponderance of Classical 
forms with a few notable Scottish Gaelicisms. 

Present tense: | trdchtaim, 6 saoilim; 6 ata, 1 (acht nach) 
sgriobhthar; but note ScG 4 mur bhrisdeas (Class. mar bhriseann). 

Habitual present: 5 a mbi. 

Imperative: 5 déin; but note ScG 4 tugaibh and (?) 5 bidis(d). 

Imperfect: do chuirthaoi. 

Past subjunctive: note 3 do bhiadh (Class. do bheith). 

Future: (ni) racha. 

Past: 4 do léig, 5 do ráidh, 6 do fhreagair; 2 teilgis, 2 cuiris, do 
bhi / (ní) rabha; tug, táinig, tarrla, (a)dubhairt, 5 ráinig, 3 do- 
chualamur, 2 da ndernadur, 3 nar bhualadur. 

Copula forms: is and ni (passim), 1 fa, 3/5 nar and 3 badh are 
Classical; 6 masa sibh is odd. 

In terms of verb-syntax ni tháinic, ni racha, | dar éirigh, 2 da 
ndearnadur, 3 nar bhuailadur, 5 gur chuir and 6 dar innis are 
‘correct’. The passive is sometimes unlenited after the preverb do 
(as in correct Classical usage), and sometimes lenited: see 2 do 








cuireadh beside 2 do chuirthaoi and 6 do creachadh beside 6 nár 
chreachadh. The relative 6 tug (ScG a thug < do thug) is ‘correct’. 
The indirect relatives 4/5 ina rabha, 5 a mbí and 6 a (d)tarrla are 
Classical rather than ScG in construction. 
In terms of verbal vocabulary, the finite verb 5 do ráidh should 
probably count as a Classicism, whereas brosnughadh (Class. | 
brostughadh) should doubtless count as a Scotticism. | 
Prepositions: ar ‘on’ (not ScG air) is usual, and is followed by | 
| 
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lenition (except for 6 ar sliocht); ag (not ScG aig) is usual; ar 
‘after’ is used with Classical nasalisation in 3 ar mbeith (but note 4 
ar breith); leis an ‘with the’ is followed by nasal mutation in 2 /eis 
an bhfolbhughadh, as is san ‘in the’ in 3 san bhfoirm-se; cf. an/in 
‘in’ in 2 a bfad and 2 a ccenn. An exception is the ScG-looking 5 
an teint (Class. i dteint). 

A small number of spellings seem to betray vernacular (even 
local, i.e. Uist) rather than educated ScG pronunciation: e.g. 4 
toir for toirt (Class. tabhairt), the voicing of the ¢- of the definite 
article in 4 an d-aon duine and the intrusive -d- following the -s- in 
4 bhrisdeas and 5 bidisd. The depalatalised -th in 2 do rioth, the 
omission of -th- in words like 3 coisighe and 2 imeachta and the 
unnecessary insertion of -th- into 5 creichthe may also be seen as 
vernacularisms. 


To sum up, the language of these passages is obviously and 
predominantly Early Modern Gaelic. I am reminded how little 
change Eóin MacNéill had to make to Niall’s text when preparing 
his Connradh na Gaeilge edition of this part of the Clanranald 
Histories for an early 20th-century Irish audience used to the 
Gaelic of Keating.” At the same time, the texts have a fugitive but 
undeniable Scottish blas. Moreover, this is not simply a matter of 
tension and accommodation between a learned (Classical) norm 
and a spoken (Scottish Gaelic) dialect, but appears to be something 
richer and more complex. Although it is sometimes more and 
sometimes less overt, this richness or complexity is consistently 
present throughout most if not all of the Clanranald Histories. 
It is not entirely suppressed by the stylistic requirements of the 
annalistic sections (which in Niall’s text do not follow the self- 
consciously archaistic style of e.g. the Annals of the Four Masters 
(Annála Ríoghachta Eireann) ?' And it manages to survive in 
sections (e.g. battle descriptions) which have been influenced by 
the style of the Early Modern Romances, where Niall’s indulgence 
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in bursts of self-consciously overblown vocabulary is not matched 
by ‘over the top’ grammar or syntax. 

I propose that we should recognise the consistency of usage we 
find before us in the narrative of the Clanranald Histories, and 
acknowledge in it a valid, organic ‘state of language’ crystallised 
out of the bundle or stack of register choices available to a South 
Uist farmer and landholder who was also a bard and story-teller, an 
educated Gaelic scholar, and one who mingled with the wais/ean of 
Clanranald and other Highland families and the literati of Scotland 
and Ireland. I would also argue that this state of language was not 
just a matter of idiolect. For the same combination of ‘Classical’ 
matrix and Scottish blas is also detectable, with a significant 
degree of overall consistency, in other Early Modern Gaelic texts 
of Scottish provenance. This suggests that the same model can be 
applied to them, raises the possibility that Niall’s relaxed familiarity 
with the language he uses stemmed from the fact that he was using 
an established dialect. 1 am thinking here of such items as the 1408 
Charter of Donald, Lord of the Isles, of the section of the so-called 
‘1467 MS’ studied within a framework similar to ours by Professor 
O Baoill, of the 1614 MacLeod Contract of Fosterage, and other 
shorter texts such as the letter from a chief to his physician which 
was discovered and published by John Bannerman and Ronald 
Black. * 

I would further propose that the common denominator of 
these texts, with the Clanranald Histories as their most extensive 
representative, brings us as near as we are going to get to upper- 
register Early Modern Scottish Gaelic. If this is accepted, it 
follows that we should regard these, rather than Carswell’s Foirm 
na nUrrnuidheadh or MacEwen’s Adtimchiol an Chreidimh, as 
normative for the period. If anything, I would regard Carswell 
as trying (pretty successfully, but not without effort) to escape 
from this Scottish norm.*? Moreover, we should measure other 
‘Classical’ texts of Scottish provenance (e.g. Beaton medical MSS) 
against this norm, and regard their ‘lapses’ into non-Classical usage 
or Scotticisms as indications of the presence of (educated) Early 
Modern Scottish Gaelic rather than imagining an opposition in 
which demotic ‘native’ speech breaks in on pure Classical Gaelic.” 

In short, 1 would like us to abandon a simple dichotomy 
between ‘Classical Irish’ (= ‘written language of the literati’) and 
‘vernacular Scottish Gaelic’ (= ‘spoken language of the people of 
the Highlands’). Both these érats de langue were around, as we can 
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see from the dan direach poetry of, say, Muireadhach Albanach 
Ó Dálaigh in the Book of the Dean of Lismore (as reconstructed 
by Professor Bergin), and from such Perthshire dialect traits as 
the apocopated cog for cogadh or the pronunciation of am fear 
with /v/ and an saor with /z/, in the semi-phonetic renderings of 
the same poems by the scribes of the same manuscript. But the 
Dean’s Book also provides ample evidence for both composition 
and transmission of Gaelic poetry in a form or forms of language 
identical with neither of these polar states. Again, my suggestion is 
that Scottish amateur poets like Sir Duncan Campbell of Glenorchy 
or professional composers of informal verse like Fionnlagh am 
Bard Ruadh provide us with evidence for the educated version of 
Early Modern Scottish Gaelic, rather than some crude pastiche of 
Classical and vernacular Gaelic. It is still legitimate to seek for 
and in some cases possible to identify local, dialectal, vernacular 
pronunciations or forms petrified in our MS sources, from the Book 
of Deer onwards; but that can no longer be regarded as the whole 
story or the only object of enquiry. 

How should we envisage the constitution of this more complex 
linguistic variability? In the first place, it would have been truly 
astonishing if medieval Gaelic speakers in the Central Highlands, 
whether of Pictish, Gaelic or for that matter of Norman ancestry, 
spoke in the same way as Gaels of Norse ancestry in the Hebrides, 
or if any of these spoke in the same way as the Gaels of Connacht or 
the SeanGhoill of Southern Ireland. These divergences must have 
flowed (and occasionally ebbed, when historical circumstances 
dictated convergence) from the earliest stages of Gaelic history, as 
scholars now tend to realise. This would have been maximally true 
at the lower social levels, where communities were more static and 
self-contained through long periods. But for the uaislean and the 
professional classes a different dynamic would have obtained. Their 
way of life, with political activities, inter-marriages, travel and 
courtly activities including administration and patronage of the arts, 
must also have required a more inclusive mode of communication. 
| imagine it must have been a little like the position of Latin as a 
lingua franca in the Medieval Church, where Castilian and German 
and Italian clerics could understand each other, but things like their 
pronunciation and their favoured syntactic constructions would 
have differentiated them and revealed their different national 
origins. In fact, we know that Latin was used for certain national 
and local purposes in Gaelic-speaking parts as elsewhere, at least 
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down to the time of the Reformation. But it seems clear that Gaelic 
was also involved in a similar way amongst the literate classes; 
it is hard to imagine the native lawyers conducting their business 
without Gaelic, and the same would be true for the purveyors of 
written literature and for their audiences, who fuelled the appetite 
for literature translated from Latin, French and English into Gaelic 
in the Middle Ages. 

It is actually a liberation from an unnatural (and, I am sure, unreal) 
dichotomy to be able to speak in terms of a high register form of 
Gaelic, taught by the literati, learned by the aristocracy and used 
by both classes for all the purposes of literacy, enabling Scottish 
uaislean to get by in other parts of the Gaelic world as well as 
their own. They needed, and when we look out for it we can catch 
glimpses of it, a relatively homogeneous, relatively conservative 
form of language, but one which no doubt admitted recognisable 
Scottish and Irish sub-varieties, a little bit like educated English in 
Scotland and Ireland today. 

If I am right in my diagnosis of this linguistic stratum in the pre- 
Modern Highlands, and in my suggestion that we can make contact 
with it in the non-poetic, non-biblical sources for early Scottish 
Gaelic, there are some implications for the way we regard the 
Modern language too. I well recall a Dublin Institute for Advanced 
Studies Seminar on the numerals in the Celtic languages, conducted 
by the late Professor David Greene in the period 1969-71, at which 
I was asked whether I agreed with the proposition that in Scottish 
Gaelic tritheamh we have the true vernacular ScG form for ‘third’, 
and in treas we have a form that was somehow not so truly Scottish 
Gaelic, but merely Gaidhlig a’ Bhiobaill. There was a lot to take 
issue with in that proposition, and | wish my diffident demurral, 
which made reference to treas in sgeulachdan and poetry, had been 
bolstered by recollection of Niall Mac Mhuirich’s use of seiseadh 
(not siathamh) for ‘sixth’; for Niall can hardly be accused of being 
indebted to Gaidhlig a’ Bhiobaill in the Clanranald Histories. Of 
course, we have to acknowledge the immense power of the Bible 
in upper-register Gaelic of the nineteenth century, especially in 
Protestant parts of the Highlands, and with roots reaching back to the 
initiatives and practices of ministers in the Early Modern period. But 
it was not the only source of upper-register Gaelic. Beside Gaidhlig 
nam Ministear we have to give due acknowledgement to Gaidhlig 
nam Bard (recalling that, as we have seen, Niall himself composed 
vernacular poetry), to Gaidhlig nan Sgeulaiche (recalling Donald 
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Archie MacDonald’s marvellous demonstration of the evolution 
of the Early Modern Romance into the modern sgeulachd about 
the Ceatharnach Caoil-riabhach), * to Gàidhlig nan Seanchaidh 
(bearing in mind the fragments of Early Modern Gaelic verses 
and sayings embedded in many Highland family histories) and 
maybe also Gàidhlig nan Uaislean or Gàidhlig nam Fear Baile. 
I believe I am here arguing on linguistic grounds a case which is 
congruent with that made by the late John Bannerman, on the basis 
of his historical researches in the Dunvegan Charter Chest, in his 
memorable essay ‘Literacy in the Highlands’.*’ 

It has also occurred to me to wonder to what extent we may be 
able to point to evidence in the modern language for echoes of 
upper-register or educated Early Modern Scottish Gaelic. We have 
to be careful here, since there are some survivals in Gaelic of early 
forms which do not have to descend from upper register forms in 
the earlier language, and probably do not. Thus when we say na 
bheir mi ‘what I give’ we are using an idiom that bears comparison 
with Old Irish a ndo-beirim (i.e. using the independent or absolute 
form of the verb), which became displaced by a ttabraim (i.e. with 
the dependent or conjunct form of the verb) in Middle Irish, whence 
Early Modern and Modern Irish a dtabhraim. There is no MS 
evidence to show that the Old Irish / Scottish Gaelic construction 
was used in educated speech in Ireland or Scotland from the 
Middle Irish period down to the emergence of Scottish Gaelic as a 
vernacular language; and it is possible that it survived throughout 
the Middle Ages in Scotland as a vernacular, sub-literary form. 
It is also worth speculating whether we may occasionally need 
to recognise more recent borrowings from vernacular Irish, e.g. 
through the medium of popular song.’ And when we come upon 
forms that really do have the ring of higher register to them, we 
may be sure that some of them descend from Gdidhlig a’ Bhiobaill, 
e.g mar an ceudna ‘likewise’. Nevertheless, it would be surprising 
if there were no traces of the upper-register language in Modern 
Scottish Gaelic 

I will mention just two categories where we have alternating forms 
and it seems plausible to suppose that one of these sets represents 
an earlier low-register and the other an earlier high-register form. 
The first involves hiatus, another Old Irish phenomenon that got 
eliminated in Middle Irish and does not appear regularly in Irish 
speech thereafter, but which survives in many cases to the present 
day in ScG. I am interested in such doublets as /ed / leotha ‘with 
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them’, riù / riutha ‘to them’, (an) deaghaidh ‘after(wards)’ / (fa) 
dheoidh ‘afterwards, finally”, chathaidh / chàidh / chuaigh ‘went’, 
and venture to express the hope that we will some day be able to 
work with a Gaelic on-line corpus and a historical Gaelic dictionary 
to prove or disprove my current suspicion that the hiatus forms are 
the demotic ones and those with resolved hiatus the high-register 
ones. A similar point may made in regard to some lexical doublets: 
e.g. elementary semantics suggests that teud ‘harp-string’ may be 
high register and the etymologically identical taod ‘(dog’s) lead’ 
low register; but we would need to work harder to differentiate 
between bruach ‘bank’ and bruthach ‘brae’ if they are to be shown 
to eventuate from this register opposition (as opposed to, say, a 
dialectal difference). And what are we to say about gair ‘shout’ and 
gaoir ‘wail’, which are similarly related? In some cases I feel sure 
that a sociolectal difference rather than an areal one is at the root of 
the differentiation, but we need the power of the computer and the 
discrimination of the lexicographer to enable us to plot times and 
places of occurrence and directions of semantic shift, before we can 
make serious progress on this front.” 

To conclude, I have been arguing that we should envision a 
three-dimensional, pyramidal model for earlier Gaelic to replace 
the one-dimensional, ‘inverted T’ model we have tended to assume 
up till now. At its broad base we would have the most widely 
differentiated forms of the language, i.e. the locally based spoken 
dialects. Above these we would have more homogeneous, less 
differentiated varieties of educated speech and writing. The apex 
of the pyramid, for as long as it was practised, was the minutely 
prescribed pan-Gaelic language of the professional poets as used 
for the composition of the formal court poetry. Upward penetration 
or downward percolation between different levels was surely 
possible at all times, and may be glimpsed occasionally, as when a 
Classical poet admits a non-Classical form, or when Mairi nighean 
Alasdair Ruaidh uses a phrase or image from the court poetry in 
one of her vernacular songs, or when Sir Duncan Campbell of 
Glenorchy rhymes the disyllabic reilig ‘church’ with teilg ‘throw’, 
i.e. importing his vernacular pronunciation of the latter word, with 
its epenthetic vowel, into his syllabic verse composition. There 
is no reason to believe that the complex sociolinguistic pressures 
that we recognise and study in contemporary speech were any 
less applicable in earlier times, and we may catch a glimpse of 
this predicament of a real-life Gaelic speaker in the utterance 
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of MacCrimmon — ‘fuaireas pòg’ — when he got a kiss of King 
Charles’s hand, as noted above. I have further suggested that we 
may find this model helpful in the context of describing certain 
sorts of linguistic variation in Modern Scottish Gaelic, where 
‘horizontal’ dialectal variability does not seem adequate to motivate 
the situation as we find it. 

To revert, finally, to my title, I have in some earlier papers explored 
Niall’s Gaelic in terms of the sources and models available to him. 
This concentration on his indebtedness to others was appropriate 
as one attempted to arrive at a just appreciation of the nature of 
his enterprise. Here 1 have concentrated rather on those aspects of 
his work which appear least pre-determined in terms of genre and 
least loaded with stylistic expectations. In particular, | have sought 
to follow the evidence for what I envision as a chatty, unforced 
element that sometimes surfaces in his narrative, and offers us for 
brief spells an almost modern bond of intimacy between writer and 
reader. My purpose in pursuing this element has been linguistic in 
the last resort. Given that so much of what survives in pre-Modern 
Gaelic is avowedly literary, and not in the least naturalistic, it is 
well worth checking out a source that seems to offer some glimpses 
of at least one variety of the spoken language. 

We lack, of course, a body of analogous material in Gaelic with 
which to make direct comparisons; but Niall Mac Mbhuirich’s 
writings offer us an intriguing glimpse into a world of language 
that may once have been more widespread. It is true that, of all the 
Highland family histories which Dr Martin MacGregor has recently 
surveyed, Niall’s Clanranald Histories are the only such work 
known to have been composed in Gaelic.” I have argued elsewhere 
that the choice of Gaelic as a written medium for the Clanranald 
Histories reflects the expectations and capacities of his intended 
audience; and it may be that the particular cultural circumstances 
and self-image of the Uist and Benbecula MacDonalds in the 
late seventeenth century permitted an unique oasis of late Gaelic 
literacy to burgeon. But even if this is so, I would still maintain 
that in his writing Niall tapped into an identifiable, established 
stratum of Early Modern Gaelic, which was actually or potentially 
in use wherever Gaelic literati or Gaelic-speaking uaislean or a 
combination of the two classes got together.*! 


No 
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Histories’, in D. Scheunemann (ed.), Orality, literacy and modern media 
(Columbia, SC, 1996), pp. 27-43. 

The ‘Red Book’ (hereafter RB) is MCR 39 in the collections of the Royal 
Museum of Scotland. See J. Cameron (ed.), Religuiae Celticae 2 (Inverness, 
1894), 248-59 (hereafter RC), for a transcription and attempted translation of 
the poem. 

The metre of this poem is deibhidhe, in whose end-rhymes a stressed syllable 
rhymes with an unstressed one: cf. chneadhaibh : mileadhaibh in the second 
couplet. See Watson, Bardachd Ghàidhlig, xliti-xliv. 

See the Royal Irish Academy Dictionary of the Irish Language (hereafter 
DIL), s.v. dagain, daigin. 

Compare William Ross’s use of the dative plural in nis cromaidh na cruitearan 
binn / am barraibh dhos fo sproc an cinn in An Suaithneas Ban: see Watson, 
Bardachd Ghaidhlig, 11. 1318-19. 

As indicated in note 10, this is deibhidhe-rhyme. Perfect rhyme (comhardadh 
slan) would in this case require an answering set of sounds to the -/f- in 
bailtibh rather than the simple -/- in f(u)itim, and the -bh would need to be 
answered by a sound belonging to the same consonant class, e.g. a -mh, rather 
than a -m. 
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See W. Gillies, ‘The Clanranald Histories: authorship and purpose’, in G. 
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the First Australian Conference of Celtic Studies (Sydney, NSW, 2000), 315- 
40, for this way of seeing Niall’s work. 

For Keating, see B. O Buachalla’s introduction to D. Comyn and P. S. Dinneen 
(eds), The History of Ireland, 4 vols (repr. Dublin, 1987). 

Taken from RB, p. 99; cf. RC, 2, 174-76. In this and the following five 
passages the macron (i.e. á, etc.) denotes long vowels not marked with an 
accent by Niall. Square brackets surround letters omitted by Niall but required 
by grammar or sense. | have also regularised punctuation and capitalisation. 
The symbol ‘7° denotes the word agus ‘and’. The items receiving comment 
are not exhaustive; I refrain from commenting on some forms, including cases 
of unexpected mutation or non-mutation, where the Classical-vernacular 
distinction is not at issue. Niall is careless in his spelling at times. 

Taken from RB, pp. 147-49; cf. RC, 2, 188-90. 

See DIL, s.v. pice, and Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue, s.v. pik, no, 
for this meaning, though the meaning ‘arrow’, found in some ScG vernacular 
poems (see Watson, Bardachd Ghaidhlig, 372, s.v. pic), might seem preferable 
on sense grounds. 

Taken from RB, pp. 139-40; cf. RC, 2, 186. 

Niall wrote chonadh (i.e. with a dotted suspension-stroke after the 7); cf. ScG 
comhnadh ‘help’ and/or caomhnadh ‘sparing’? 

Taken from RB, pp. 151-52; cf. RC 2, 190. 

Taken from RB, pp. 162-64; cf. RC 2, 196. 

Since the usual Classical form is muin(n)tire, this may be a hyper-correction, if 
it is not simply a careless spelling. 

See below for discussion of this unusual form. 

Taken from RB, p. 165; cf. RC 2, 196. 

Niall seems to have written is senchais here. 

The “Black Book’ is MCR 40 in the collections of the Royal Museum of 
Scotland. See ‘The Clanranald Histories: authorship and purpose’ (note 
9 above) for its history and relationship with RB. A more widely based 
grammatical analysis of the Clanranald Histories is included in the Introduction 
to my forthcoming edition of the Books of Clanranald. 

The numbers | to 6 prefixed to the words and phrases quoted refer to passages 
(1)-(6) above. 

see E. MacNéill and S. Laoide (eds), Alasdair Mac Colla: sain-eolus ar a 
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and History, 48 (2006), 359-95; J. Bannerman and R. Black, ‘A sixteenth- 
century Gaelic letter’, SGS 13.1 (1978), 56-65. I would provisionally exclude 
the Gaelic notes in the Book of Deer (for which see R. O Maolalaigh, ‘The 
Scotticisation of Gaelic: a reassessment of the language and orthography of the 
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Deer (Dublin, 2008), 179-274) from this group. It has Scotticisms, but lacks 
the native-learned plus aristocratic blend which I see as central to the texts I am 
considering. It is set apart both by its age and by its monastic provenance, 
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His desire not to upset the Classical poets 1s explicit. His purposes, which were 
achieved with professional expertise by the presumed author of Adtimchiol an 
chreidimh, included the scholarly ambition of creating a suitable new medium 
for the Reformed Christian message in Argyllshire and beyond. 

Of course, unconscious local dialectalism can be an element, as when Niall 
uses the distinctively Uist-sounding form 4 ag tabhair in place of ag tabhairt, 
but this can hardly be the whole story. 

D. E. Domhnallach, ‘Tri ginealaichean de sgeulachd’, in W. Gillies (ed.), Alba 
agus a'Ghàidhlig / Gaelic and Scotland (Edinburgh, 1989). 

See W. Gillies, “Clan Donald bards and scholars’, and R.A.V, Cox (eds), in 
G. Munro (ed.) Cànan agus Cultar: Rannsachadh na Gàidhlig 4 (Edinburgh, 
2010), 91-108. 

J. Bannerman, “Literacy in the Highlands’, in I. B. Cowan and D. Shaw (eds), 
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Donaldson (Edinburgh, 1983), 214-35. 

See A. J. Bruford, ‘The sea-divided Gaels’, Éigse Cheol Tire, 1 (1972-73), 
4-27, for some thoughts on the transmission of songs between Ireland and 
Scotland. 

it may be suggested that similarly based investigations might be fruitful in 
terms of morphology (e.g. in connection with the spread of the ScG plural 
ending in -(é)an or synthetic/analytic verb endings such as dhèanadh sinn / 
dhéanamaid) and syntax (e.g. in connection with relative clauses, as in am fear 
ris an robh mi a’ bruidhinn / am fear a bha mi a’ bruidhinn ris, or the various 
impersonal-passive constructions of ScG). 

See M. MacGregor, ‘The genealogical histories of Gaelic Scotland’, in A. Fox 
and D. Woolf (eds), The Spoken Word: Oral Culture in Britain, 1500-1850 
(Manchester, 2002), 196-239. 

Since this talk was given, it has been argued that there was no widespread 
Gaelic literacy of the sort | have argued for, and/or that it was confined to Argyll 
and the Hebrides. (See A. MacCoinnich, ‘Where and how was Gaelic written in 
late medieval and early modern Scotland? Orthographic practices and cultural 
identities’, SGS, 24 (2008), 309-56). The evidence I have examined, however, 
tends to suggest (to me at least) that the upper-register Gaelic stratum I have 
described existed over the Gaidhealtachd as a whole, and was indeed part of 
the definition of the Gaidhealtachd at any given time. What count most for me 
are (1) the sorts of evidence reviewed in my ‘Clan Donald bards and scholars’ 
(note 36 above) for the involvement of members of the Gaelic aristocracy and 
gentry throughout the Highlands in the composition of syllabic verse (dan), 
and (2) more specific indications of the activities of the professional poets 
and other classes of literati, again as something which prevailed throughout 
the Highlands: e.g. C. A. Gordon, 'A letter to John Aubrey from George 
Garden’, SGS, 8 (1955), 18-26, which deals with the activities of the cliar; or 
G. Henderson, ‘Aonghus nan Aoir’, TGS/, 26 (1904-07), 458-66, which gives 
a revealing picture of the location of patrons deemed worthy of having been 
visited by the irascible poet. These and similar historical and literary references 
provide a prima facie case for assuming that Gaelic culture had room for this 
linguistic stratification wherever it subsisted as a socially differentiated entity, 
i.e. where the crucial poet-patron axis prevailed. The survival of texts testifying 
directly to the activities of this axis 1s, of course, another matter. 














MAJOR NEIL MACLEOD AND THE CRIMEAN WAR 
ALEXANDER C. McLeop 
May 23rd, 2006 


Introductory Comments 

It is both an honor and a pleasure to be here today with the Gaelic 
Society of Inverness. This is the organization that my late good 
friend, Alick Morrison, held most dear to his heart. | was very 
pleased to see in the latest volume of the Transactions the two 
papers by him, both having to do with his beloved Berneray. Alick 
and I began our friendship in 1971 through written correspondence. 
Finally, after ten years passed, we met face to face. There after, 
until his death, he and his wife, Jenny, and my wife, Dotsie, and I 
kept in very close touch and almost every time we were in Scotland 
we visited them. As I am sure you are aware, Alick 1s buried on 
Berneray in the Outer Hebrides, next to his mother, from whom he 
learned his native language. Last summer my wife and I ferried to 
North Uist from Skye on a Sunday and drove across the causeway 
to Berneray. There we visited Alick’s gravesite. On our way 
north from Manchester, where our flight from the States landed, 
to Inverness, we visited Jenny in her retirement home in Lanark. 
Their great-nephew and his wife now have Glengarnarfoot, their 
beautiful home on the Clyde at Abington. | would like to think that 
Alick would be pleased that you have made it possible for me to 
join you today. Í hope my paper will in some small way be worthy 
of his memory. 

Needless to say, I do not have the Gaelic myself. I keep saying, 
“Perhaps some day.” I do have one of those wonderful human oral 
connections that can span centuries with the language. I also have 
several indirect connections with the written word. 

First, the oral connection. My father’s next brother, my Uncle 
Lee, was born in 1893. In the early 1960s, when I began to pursue 
my MacLeod genealogy, he told me that he remembered his great- 
great-uncle, Daniel. Daniel was born in 1810 in North Carolina, 
the middle son of my great-great-great-grandparents, Murdoch 
and Effie MacInnes MacLeod, who emigrated from Skye to 
North Carolina in 1802. Daniel lived to be 90 years old, so Uncle 
Lee would have been 7 years old when Daniel died. Uncle Lee 
remembered, and related to me, that in his last years, Daniel would 
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speak “in a strange tongue.” That tongue was undoubtedly Gaelic, 
which was obviously spoken in their home when he was a child. 
Thus, today I have this strong sense of union, spanning over two 
hundred years, with my great-great-great-grandparents and their 
native language. 

Now, the written connections. A late uncle, my mother’s sister’s 
husband, was a Macfarlane. His father had come to Texas, where he 
was Professor of Geology, from Canada, and had brought with him 
a Gaelic Bible that had been brought over, in turn, by his ancestors. 
Before he died, my uncle gave me this book along with all the 
other books with Scots connections in his library. Perhaps ten years 
ago Alick gave me a Gaelic Catchecism. On my own, I’ve added 
copies of the Gaelic poetry of Donald of the Poems and his son, 
Neil the Glendale Bard, both of whom Alick Morrison felt were 
of my family, my great-great-great-great-grandfather having been 
said to have been a William MacLeod, and a Clan Bard. Actually, 
recent Y-DNA studies suggest that this may be the case. 

The individual about whom I will be speaking today may or may 
not be a distant relative. Alick Morrison always thought he was and 
gave me the manuscript from which the paper derived. However, 
Y-DNA genetic testing makes this possibility less likely. Even so, 
the friendship that has developed as a result with John MacLeod, of 
Waternish on Skye, remains very much a kinship. John is the great- 
nephew of Major Neil Macleod, the subject of my paper, and it is 
John who shared Major Neil’s papers with me and permitted their 
copying for preservation. 

I would now like to share with you the story of Major Neil and 
his experiences in the Crimean War, often told in his own words. 

Major Neil Macleod, a native of Waternish, Skye, was born in 
1825 and died in 1898. He was a noted hero, bard and biblical 
interpreter. In recent years his Gaelic poetry, written in his own hand, 
has come to light, along with his memoirs. These writings have 
been copied and bound professionally. Copies have been gifted to 
Sahal Mor Ostaig, the Gaelic college on Skye, the National Library 
of Scotland, and the Gaelic Society of Inverness. An overview of 
his life has been presented in a recent article.' Although Major Neil 
saw subsequent service in India and China, the highhght of his 
military career was in the Crimean War. This paper relates, using 
many of his own words, his experiences of that time. 

The Crimean War,’ which was waged from 1854 to 1856, is better 
known for some of its literary and medical legacies than for its 
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military and political import. We all know of Florence Nightingale, 
the “Lady of the Lamp,” and the huge change in nursing that 
derived from her; of Rudyard Kipling’s phrase, “the thin red line,” 
from his poem “Tommy,” later used by James Jones for the title 
of his novel about World War II at Guadalcanal; of Alfred Lord 
Tennyson’s “The Charge of the Light Brigade”; of Leo Tolstoy’s 
use of his experiences as a soldier then in his later War and Peace. 
This was also the first war in which newspaper reporters played an 
active role, and as a result, the news media first impacted political 
decisions concerning military action in a real-time fashion. We 
perhaps know less of the reasons behind that war, of the war itself, 
and of the people who fought in it. Some of us even have to stop 
for a moment to wonder where Crimea is, much less why a war is 
named for it. 

To today’s ears, the initial underlying reason for what developed 
into the Crimean War sounds implausible. It was a competition for 
who would hold the key to the door of the Church of the Nativity 
in Jerusalem, the site where Christ is said to have been born. 
Jerusalem was, at that time, part of the Ottoman Empire, and while 
the rulers had, in general, been quite permissive in the matter of 
permitting Christians to continue to worship in their territories, 
and in particular relative to the Christian shrines in the Holy Land, 
such decisions did remain in the hands of those rulers. The Roman 
Church and the Eastern Orthodox Church vied for the rights to that 
key. France represented the interests of the Roman Church, and 
Russia represented the interests of the Eastern Orthodox Church. 
Turkey, personified by Constantinople, now Istanbul, literally held 
the key to the church, and both nations were eager to have their way 
about the matter. 

In this setting, Russia under Csar Nicholas I was strongly 
Orthodox, and saw itself as the inheritor of the ancient Greek 
Orthodox responsibility for the key to the church as well as the 
welfare of its churches and members throughout the Ottoman 
Empire. The Russian government was an autocracy, and Nicholas 
was one who would have his own way in things. The Ottoman 
Empire was declining in its world and regional position, and 
was often refered to as the “sick man.” Russia was eager to have 
Britain on its side against France in the matter at hand, as well as 
in their less visible intention of dividing the spoils of an ultimately 
dissolved Ottoman Empire. France was under the reign of Napoleon 
HI, the nephew of Napoleon Bonaparte. He was neither well liked 
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nor admired by other nations, but for diplomatic reasons, it had 
been agreed that other rulers would refer to him as “our brother.” 
Nicholas refused to accede to this appellation, and this was an 
additional irritation between France and Russia. Only forty years 
before, Britain had defeated France at Waterloo, and this defeat was 
not yet forgotten by France, so relations between these two nations 
were not entirely comfortable. Both Russia and France courted 
Britain’s support in the growing Turkish situation. 

In more modern times the Crimean Peninsula has been notable 
as the site for the Yalta Conference near the end of World War 
II and as a vacation spot for Russian political leaders. Located 
in the northern part of the Black Sea, it tips downward into 
it. It was settled by Greeks beginning in the 6th century B.C. It 
subsequently was inhabited by the Tatars, Turkish-speaking people 
who had followed the Mongol Empire. It was annexed by Russia 
in 1783. As such it became the underbelly of Russia, and the port 
of Sebastopol became a major Russian naval base. Sebastopol is 
on the southeastern tip of Crimea and lies in a straight line with 
the Bosphorus and Constantinople (Istanbul), the narrow strait 
that permits access from the Black Sea into the Mediterranean 
Sea through the Sea of Marmara and the Aegean Sea. Given these 
geographic realities, the military and economic importance of the 
Crimea to Russia becomes quite evident. 

As a measure to show the seriousness of their intents, Russian 
commanders sent troops into the Danubean principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, the modern Romania, where they would 
be poised to enter Turkish territory if it did not give them what 
they wanted. Meanwhile, both Britain and France positioned ships 
from their naval fleets at the entrance to the Dardanelles where they 
could easily approach Constantinople to protect Turkish interests 
from a Russian invasion if necessary. Following a long series of 
diplomatic communications involving Russia, Turkey, Britain, 
France, and Austria, war was declared. Although focused on the 
Crimea, the war was actually worldwide. In the Caucasus, late in 
the war, Kars fell to the Russians. In the Baltic Sea there were 
naval encounters. Two Baltic Sea forts, Bomarsund in the Aland 
Islands and Sveaborg, were ultimately destroyed by the combined 
British and French naval forces. Other Russian sea forts in the 
Baltic were not attacked due to their impregnability. There was 
even a slight skirmish in the Pacific Ocean in far eastern Russia. 
The main focus remained in the Black Sea and its surroundings. 
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The ultimate focus was the Crimea and specifically the key Russian 
port of Sebastopol. 

Neil Macleod enlisted in the Royal Artillery in 1850 and spent 
the next several years at the Royal Military Academy in Woolwich, 
England. Although it was the custom for a Gunner, Neil’s entering 
rank, to be promoted to Bombardier’ in no less than five years, in 
his third year he was so promoted. Leaving for Turkey in July 1854, 
his unit sailed on the transport ship Jason for Turkey. Through the 
Bay of Biscay and on to Gibraltar and into the Mediterranean, 
they stopped at Malta to take on water and supplies. Sailing then i 
through the Aegean Sea to the Dardanelles and the Sea of Marmor, 

| 





they arrived at Constantinople. They went on to Varna, on the west 
coast of the Black Sea, for staging. The British expeditionary force 
included five infantry divisions, a cavalry division, and supporting 
artillery and engineering units. There were 27,000 officers and 
men with 26 field guns. The infantry were issued the new Enfield 
rifle, which proved to have huge advantages over the older Russian 
muskets. There they joined with the French forces and sailed for 
the Crimea. 


Alma River 

After much discussion, deliberation, and indecision, it was finally 
determined that the combined British and French forces would 
land to the north of Sebastopol, just to the south of the town of 
Eupatoria, in the unfortunately named Calamata Bay. Neil was part 
of the landing force: 


We sailed again at night, and anchored in Calamata Bay next 
morning, 14th September 1854, and prepared to land in earnest; 
and although only a bombardier, | was sent on shore in charge 
of the first two guns ready for action; a duty that should have 
been entrusted to a commissioned officer. The guns and waggons 
were run to the beach on a wooden stage, which was in charge 
of a naval officer, as the sea was rough. All went well until the 


last waggon, on which all my belongings were strapped, was 
placed on the run. I shouted, “The waggon is not straight on the 
run.” “Silence,” said the officer sharply. I said, “It will go into the 
sea.” The officer replied indignantly, “If you say another word | 
will send you on board ship a prisoner, let go.” And the waggon 
tumbled into the sea. The officer ordered the sailors to wade in 
and unlash the ammunition boxes and haul them by ropes to the 
shore. This stupid order was too much for my patience, and | 
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shouted, “Right the waggon and draw it out on its wheels, and 
you will save the ammunition.” This was also answered by an 
emphatic threat of arrest. The boxes were unlashed, but could 
not be moved, as they sank in the sand. The sailors were again 
ordered out to raise them, but the suckage was so strong that two 
men could not move any of them. I said one artilleryman could 
do it. “No,” said the officer, “nor three of them.” I jumped off 
the stage into the boiling surf and pulled up the first box over 
my own legs, as | fell backward by the force of the pull and a 
wave, but was quickly extricated by the sailors, after which | 
pulled up all the other boxes. The officer said, “I am glad you 
got a ducking, for you deserved it.” “Yes,” I said, “but I did what 
I said one artilleryman could do.” I was on guard that day and 
following night, which was cold and wet, without a change of 
clothes, until my kit was dried in the sun the following day.* 


After establishing the landing, the allied forces made their 


attack plans for Sebastopol. There were ongoing differences 
between what the British and French leadership wanted to do, 
but ultimately the First Battle for Sebastopol was fought at the 
Alma River, which lay between their camp sites and the well- 
fortified city. This battle was won by the allied forces, and Neil 
was there: 


During our march to Alma on the 20th September 1854, no enemy 
was seen, except a few vedettes who appeared and disappeared at 
intervals on commanding points on our left and in front, until we 
sighted the Russians posted in a strong position on the opposite, 
or south side of the river. And when I saw so many earthwork 
batteries, backed by masses of field artillery, cavalry, and 
infantry, near the river in front of us, and on the distant heights, 
all my doubts that the Russians would fight, vanished like smoke; 
and | felt impatient to put them to the proof. It was arranged that 
the French should first attack the Russian left on the sea side, and 
when they reached a certain point, we were to attack the Russian 
right and centre. So we halted and remained inactive for some 
time under a galling fire from the Russian batteries, to which we 
were not allowed to reply. The first I noticed knocked over were 
some of our Highlanders, and the sight of their feather bonnets 
lying on the ground kindled in me such a spirit of retaliation that 
I felt I could rush upon the enemy alone for revenge. The longed 
for order to advance came at last, and the Russians were soon 











broken up and in full retreat to Sebastopol, mowed down by our 
artillery fire until out of reach, leaving their line of march thickly 
marked with their dead. 


I thought the enemy’s position very strong, and that it should 
not be attacked in the direct line of the entrenched batteries, but 
in flank, or more to our left, which would deprive the Russians 
of a valuable cover and reduce the power of their entrenched 
batteries; but I was not the best judge in the matter. As soon as 
we came within range their batteries opened fire upon us with 
telling precision. The 33rd Regiment crossed the river in front 
of my battery to storm one of them, and so destructive was its 
direct fire that the regiment could not close up the numerous gaps 
made in its ranks when advancing upon it. It was gallantly taken 
with the bayonet, and I saw two young 33rd officers, sword in 
hand, dead in one of the embrasures. When this attack was being 
delivered, a solid square of Russian cavalry came over and down 
the hill to cut up the remnant of the gallant 33rd, but a few shots 
from our guns, and a flank movement of our cavalry, made them 
retreat faster than they came, for the battle of Alma was won by 
us. After the battle it was reported that the Russians considered 
their position at Alma impregnable, and were so confident of 
victory that they brought ladies and gentlemen from Sebastopol 
to the ridge behind to see us and the French annihilated; and that 
the Russian Emperor said that “if the heavens fell, he would hold 
them up with bayonets.” If the report was true, their confidence 
and boasting was rudely shaken and dissipated in a very short 
time. 
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Unfortunately the impetus was not followed immediately, and it 
is quite possible that an opportunity to take Sebastopol was lost. 


When drawing near Sebastopol, and expecting to walk into 
it straight before us on the north side, we found it so strongly 
defended by batteries, and the warships in the harbour, that we 
turned to our left (on a rocky mountain range which we called 
Mackenzie’s Heights, from a farm of that name on its north side, 
where, it was said, a Russian admiral named Mackenzie planted 
trees for the Russian navy ), in order to secure a more favourable 
position and base of operations on its east side. We soon fell 
in with a strong baggage guard of Russians, which our Rifles, 
who were in skirmishing order, cavalry and artillery, soon made 
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to fly, leaving all baggage and stores behind them, including 
a cash chest said to contain £3,000, and Prince Menschikoff’s 
carriage, containing his princely orders and decorations. The day 
was warm and close and we halted for rest, and were suffering 
from thirst, as no water was near except a small quantity that 
was oozing out of a deep crevice in the rock, around which we 
eagerly pressed to cool our parched tongues. The next part of 
our march was to our right, southward, and rather daring in the 
face of a powerful enemy on all sides; because the whole of 
our army had to descend by one steep and narrow path into the 
northern end of the valley of Balaclava, where we encamped for 
the night. After midnight the alarm was given that the Russians 
were upon us. We sprang to our feet and stood to our guns ready 
for action, until assured that there was no danger. It was caused 
by some Frenchmen who made some loud noise chasing fowls in 
a stubble field near the camp on the north side of the Tchernaya 
river, which we crossed the following morning on our march to 
the plateau before Sebastopol. 


My battery was in front coming to Sebastopol, and General Sir 
George Cathcart was with us, and as we advanced the Russians 
swarmed out from all parts of the town to meet us, and to shew 
their courage and strength. We came into action about a mile from 
the town, according to my calculation by the velocity of sound, 
which is 1140 feet per second, that 1s counting the number of 
seconds between the flash and the report of the Russian guns. As 
soon as we came into action the Russians ran into the town, and 
every available gun opened fire upon us to shew their strength. 
That was the time to take the town, as it was not fortified on the 
land side, and the garrison was much disheartened at Alma. The 
objections were that we could not keep it against the warships; 
but surely it was easier to fight the ships alone than with strong 
fortifications and three times the number of fresh troops, which 
we had to do afterwards. We stood at our guns all night in torrents 
of rain, which flooded the ground. I cut down some brushwood 
which I laid crossways to keep me out of the water, and tried to 
sleep under my coat. 


We retired to Cathcart’s Hill, the highest in camp, on the top of 
which were traces of a large square enclosure like a battery, in 
which we placed the guns in line for actions. We had no tents 
but slept beside the guns, and were overrun with lizards of all 





colours and sizes. One night a shot from Sebastopol came and 
ploughed the ground close to my stone pillow, filling the place 
with blinding dust. General Cathcart was so pleased with my 
reports and observations that he always left his glass with me 
while he slept a little, with orders to report to him any ominous 
movement of the Russians. 
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After the victory at Alma, it was decided to move the British 
allied forces to Balaclava, to the east of Sebastopol, while the 
French forces encamped to the west of Balaclava at Kamiesch. | 





Balaclava 

The second major battle, that of Balaclava, is best remembered for 
the charge of the Light Brigade. While romanticized and glorified 
by Tennyson, this disaster was in truth the result of a series of 
communication errors. The battle was lost by the allied forces 
and won by the Russian forces of Sebastopol. The day after Neil 
remembered: 


On 26th October, 1854, we turned out to meet a Russian attack 
on the rear of our camp, trotted down to the plain of Balaclava 
and came into action at once. And, when laying the gun on the 
enemy, a shot passed so close to my head that I glanced behind 
and saw one of the covering party (20th regiment ) cut in two by 
it. I observed a very large carriage in the Russian line like a field 
magazine, fired a shell at it which blew it up, for which I got a 
cheer. The Russians ceased firing and began to retire, probably for 
want of ammunition, but we followed them with shot and shell 
to the ground of the Light Brigade disaster, where we peppered 
them until Lord Raglan came in the evening and ordered us to 
cease firing, the Russians having done so previously. My gun 
was loaded when the order to cease firing was given, and I asked 
permission to fire, as a loaded gun cannot be moved. Lord Raglan 
gave me permission, and all glasses were up to see its effect. | 
laid it on the thickest column at the bottom of the valley, and I 
saw clearly the lane it made through it, for which I got a cheer 
and several shots in return. During the action a large shell passed 
so near my cheek that I fancied it took some of my whiskers 
with it, and knowing that my horses were in its line, I cast a 
glance behind; it entered the chest of the near leading gun horse 
and blew him to pieces. Driver Mackibben sat still in the saddle 
over the dead horse, under the impression that he was blown up 
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with the horse. The men told him to get off, but he only looked 
round him and shook his head and muttered that he was killed or 
done for. He was carried to the doctor, who had some difficulty 
in assuring him that he was unhurt. The poor fellow lost his head 
with fear. 


Inkerman 
The last major battle before the coming of winter and the onset of 
the siege of Sebastopol was the Battle of Inkerman. This battle, like 
that of the Alma River and Balaclava, took place within a relatively 
short radius of Sebastopol, at least by today’s distance standards. 
Neil notes: 


It was my custom to arrange my ammunition every night for night 
service, so as to be easily found in the dark, and to replace it every 
morning for day service. At daybreak on Sunday, 5th November, 
I finished the replacing of the ammunition for day service, when 
I heard heavy firing on the right through a thick fog and rain, 
and, judging its seriousness, I hooked in my horses so as to be 
ready when called upon, which I felt sure would soon be from 
the heavy firing. Orders came to dispatch every gun got ready 
without waiting for the rest. So, mine being ready, I trotted off 
to the right through deep mud, and, as soon as I got into the line 
of the Russian fire, a shot carried away a piece of my gun wheel 
which almost disabled it; but on I went, and when ascending 
the hill in a shower of shot, shell, and bullets, I observed a little 
confusion among the men, and shouted — “Fear not; none shall 
fall here to-day without God’s permission.” This had the desired 
effect, and we came quickly into action with diminished numbers. 
The ground was covered with brushwood bushes, in some places 
over six feet high, so that an enemy could not be seen a few 
yards off. My gun and another were ordered to advance 2200 
yards in front of our line to take the Russian columns in flank, 
not knowing that one of these columns was advancing in front of 
us. We did so without any infantry support, and found ourselves 
surrounded. The other gun was taken at once, but I tried to get a 
canister shot into them before I fell (for it was my firm resolve 
never to retreat nor be taken prisoner, but to fight it out ), but 
found myself alone, as the last man, an English (sic ) lad named 
Gaston, fell with three shots in his forehead. I quickly turned 
the empty gun upon them, which they supposed to be loaded 
and made attempts to fire and blow them to pieces. This threw 
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them into a momentary confusion, jumping aside out of the line 
of fire in a manner that, in less serious circumstances, would be 
amusing. In this way I kept a small circle clear for a few seconds, 
closing my eyes often to die decently. | was between two high 
bushes, and close to one of them, when a Russian officer on the 
other side levelled his revolver at my left ear, but a private of the 
57th regiment, who was behind me, unseen by, and unknown to 
me, and also surrounded and reserving his only shot for the last 
extremity, saw my danger, and shot the officer before he had time 
to fire, and got the revolver with five shots in it, which he soon 
turned to good account. At this juncture a dreadful shower of 
bullets rushed through the wood like hail from our side; it was the 
58th regiment, I think, sent to recover the guns, not knowing that 
I was there, which they did with bullet and bayonet. I got another 
detachment, but they were soon killed or wounded, and I was left 
alone, and ended the battle with only one instead of ten. I kept the 
gun at work alone, and nearly killed myself, as I had to run it out 
of the bush after each shot. Whenever I ran short of ammunition 
I used a rifle and ammunition of the dead until gun ammunition 
arrived. I did not waste ammunition on skirmishers, but fired into 
the thickest columns, so that I was calculating roughly that about 
350 Russians fell to my own gun; for the Russians came on in 
irregular squares — that is, in bodies as deep as their front lines 
— so that every bullet in a canister or grape shot probably found 
a victim. I was so tired after the battle that when biscuit was 
brought to me on the battle-field it took me some seconds to put 
it to my mouth with both hands. We had nothing to eat and drink 
since the previous evening, and very little then. Two wounded 
men, a Frenchman and a Russian, passed me, the former had his 
lower jaws hanging on his breast, and cursing the other with his 
throat; the latter had his two eyes shot away and the bridge of his 
nose left on. 


The Battle of Inkerman was won by the British and French, 
but both sides suffered many losses of life and equipment. The 
remaining Russians returned a garrison to their fortified city of 
Sebastopol while the main part of their army encamped to the north 
of the city. The allies prepared to dig in for what would prove to 
be a long and hard winter in the field. The hardships endured by 
both sides were horrific. Cholera was widespread, medical care 
was inadequate both for illness and for injury, supplies were not 
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forthcoming, housing and facilities were unavailable. In mid- 
November a hurricane struck the area. With intermittent skirmishes, 
the Russian winter took hold, even in this southern outpost. Neil 
used his island-learned medical wisdom to aid the sick, anticipating 
many measures of care that came into medicine only later. He used 
his ingenuity to improve living conditions for his men. He kept 
spirits up with his firm religious convictions. According to his 
papers, he was promoted to Corporal in 1855. 


Sebastopol 

As spring slowly made its way across the area, increased activity 
for the siege of Sebastopol began. The first bombardments began in 
early April and steadily increased. Neil reported: 


Early in the morning of 17th (June 1855), a signal gun was fired, 
and the pounding of Sebastopol commenced by a tremendous 
cannonade from the men-of-war on the sea side. It was a grand 
and exciting sight to see our shot tearing up the Russian batteries 
and dismounting their guns; and the ships circling round after each 
other and firing broadsides into forts Nicholas and Constantine as 
they moved slowly past them. We demolished the round tower 
battery in a few hours, and I saw it knocked down in large pieces, 
and dismantled by our heavy shots; and gabions and facines* could 
be seen torn away and knocked off the works in the Redan battery. 
The Russian fire was so heavy and so vigorously sustained that the 
French were almost silenced; but we almost silenced the Russians 
although they fired two or three to our one, and their batteries were 
much more damaged than ours. I was told the ships dismounted all 
the guns in Fort Nicholas except one, but Fort Constantine, being 
a casemate battery, did not appear to sustain any damage outside, 
although it might have suffered inside from shots entering through 
the embrasures. The firing was continued for five days, but we had 
much more difficulty in repairing damages to the batteries, and 
replacing injured guns and ammunition, which we had to bring 
from Balaclava, about 8 miles off, than the Russians who had 
plenty of men and a full arsenal at hand; and yet, by hard work 
every night, we were as ready as them to open fire every morning. 
We had six special bombardments in all, besides the daily and 
nightly occasional firing, so that our men were overworked during 
the siege. The Russians seemed to be afraid of the Highlanders, 
because if they saw a feather bonnet in the trenches they made no 
sortie that night and it was a common saying among us, “Who 
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is the covering party tonight?” “So and so.” “No Sleep to-night, 
boys,” but if the answer were, “the Highlanders,” the conclusion 
was, “All right, boys, you may go to bed for the night.” 


Early in the morning of 18th June 1855, according to orders 
issued some days previously, all available troops assembled in 
the trenches to storm the Redan battery as soon as the French 
gained a footing on the Malakoff, which was the key of the 
Russian position. For this service, our battery was called upon for 
volunteers for a spiking party, that is, a few non-commissioned 
officers with hammers and steel spikes, placed among the storming 
party, to spike the vent of every gun they could reach and render 
them unserviceable. There was a ready response to the call, but 
as we were scarce of non-commissioned officers, and the duty so 
dangerous that few, if any, escape or return, only one of us was 
allowed to go, and he was smashed as soon as he left our advanced 
battery. The Redan battery was on high ground with steep sides and 
a gently slope on the back towards the town. Its shape in front was 
like half a square with its salient point facing our advance battery, 
with a strip of high level ground (200 yards ) between them. To 
that the guns of both sides covered this intervening space of 200 
yards, which the storming party had to cross. At a given signal, our 
storming party, with scaling ladders, scrambled over the trench 
and rushed across the ground to the assault in a shower of shot, 
shell, grape, canister, and bullets, which mowed down more than 
the half of them before they reached the deep ditch. Up went the 
ladders loaded with brave men, the most of whom fell back dead 
into the ditch; the remnant entered the battery, where they fought 
and died like men. The French were repulsed with great loss at the 
Malakoff, and we sounded a retreat. Our men retired very sullenly, 
like “lions robbed of their whelps,” feeling that some blunder or 
mismanagement had been committed. I saw them swinging their 
arms with clenched fists, and biting their lips with rage, for leaving 
a handful of men to die in the Redan without sufficient help. It was 
said that the Redan was not to be taken, and that the assault was 
only a feint to keep the Russians off the French in the Malakoff. If 
so, why were our men allowed to enter it, or to assault it without 
sufficient force? And why was the order for the assault given out 
nearly a week before the time? For the Russians knew of it, and 
prepared to meet us; as every man in the garrison was under arms 
that morning; and ten thousand men were seen entering the Redan 
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before the assault, which was proof that they knew the very hour it 
was to be delivered. So deep and keen was the spirit of impatience 
and discontent of the troops at seeing their brave comrades left to 
their fate without support, that they were meditating on rushing on 
the Redan without orders, and on carrying everything before them 
with the bayonet, when the general retreat sounded. And I must 
confess that I shared such a feeling myself at the time. As soon as 
our men retired, the Russians hung a red coat and cap of one of our 
men on a pole over the battery, as an insult to us, which we were 
not allowed to avenge. 


Bombardments by the allies continued unabated for almost twelve 


more weeks, until Sebastopol was abandoned by the Russians and 
taken over by the allies. Neil related the final days: 


We were very busy for some time preparing for the sixth 
bombardment, and by hard work, night and day, we got 206 pieces 
of cannon into position, and a large quantity of ammunition stored 
in our trench magazines; and were ready for the order to open fire 
from all our batteries. On the 4th September 1855, the order came 
to open fire the following morning. Early on the Sth the French 
opened a most terrific cannonade upon the Russian lines, both 
on our right and left, which we took up more slowly but most 
effective, against the Redan and the Malakoff. The sight was 
awful, as the dreadful shower of shot and shell tore up the gabions, 
facines, and buildings; covering the batteries and the town with 
clouds of dust, and the smoke of shell explosions. The Russians 
for some time seemed stunned, or unable to man the guns, in 
the murderous shower of iron, which knocked their parapets in 
blinding dust about their ears; but when the French fire slackened 
a little, the Russians opened a heavy fire which nearly silenced the 
French, but we nearly silenced them, although they gave two shots 
for our one. This fearful pounding continued for three days; and 
during the night as well, to prevent the Russians repairing their 
batteries; and so deadly was its effect, that the Russians admitted 
that they were losing over a thousand men per day; and that the 
town was no longer tenable. On the 7th, a part of the error of the 
18th June, in issuing the order for the assault a week before was 
avoided, for the order to take the town next morning came about 
midnight, so that it was impossible for the Russians to know it 
by spies or otherwise. The trenches were soon crowded and 
packed with troops, longing for the morning to get to work. It was 
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arranged by the allied generals that the French were first to storm 
the Malakoff, and when they gained a footing inside we were to 
storm the Redan, to prevent its defenders from joining those of 
the Malakoff against the French, as the latter battery was the key 
of the Russian position. The French success is signaled, and the 
blunder of the 18th of June is repeated, our men rush on the salient 
point of the Redan in driblets, more like stragglers than a storming 
party of a strong position, and consequently brave and daring men 
were sacrificed for nothing but dishonour and defeat. It was a most 
humiliating sight to me, to see a handful of brave men struggling 
with the superior numbers of the enemy without support and left 
to die inside the Redan. I felt very indignant, although only a 
bombardier, at the weakness and plan of the attack, not knowing 
the reasons, and thought that with 4000 men I could have taken the 
Redan in half-an-hour, by a simultaneous assault on both faces of 
the battery. The guns of both faces converged on the narrow space 
between it and our advance battery, and as each or most of the guns 
were protected by long traverses and casemates, how hopeless it 
was to attack it at the salient point only; as the attacking party was 
exposed to a cross fire from both faces and the centre, in which 
strong bodies of the defenders were well covered from the fire of 
our men. I also wondered why our ships were idle, and allowed 
the Russians to cross the harbour on a bridge of boats unmolested. 
During the night of the 8th the Russians set fire to several ships 
which lighted up the sky, and sank their larger men-of-war in the 
harbour. Had we taken the Redan, as we ought to have done, all 
the Russians in the town would have been made prisoners. 


This was effectively the end of the Crimean War, although 
there were subsequent naval activities in the Baltic and the Black 
Seas. Neil remained in the Crimea for a second winter, but this 
time with much improved living circumstances, although medical 
facilities continued to fall well below standards. In early 1856 he 
sailed for England, now promoted to Sergeant. Although a ceasefire 
was agreed on 28 February of that year, it was only after much 
diplomatic negotiation, led by Austria, that a peace treaty was 
finally signed in Paris on 2nd April 1856. 

The conduct of the Crimean War itself left much to be desired 
in terms of military decision making and communication. Medical 
and commissary considerations were blatantly deficient. The 
subsequent results of the peace itself did not fulfill the hopes 
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of many. Austria, which had thought it would become a major 
European power for having negotiated the peace, became a lesser 
power. France, too, failed to become the dominant European power 
it had envisioned, and soon Napoleon III was dethroned and the 
Third French Republic came into being. Italy and Germany each 
united internally to become the two nations we know today, both 
developments stemming directly from the changes resulting from 
the lessened power of Russia and France. The Ottoman Empire 
continued to fail and ultimately disappeared. The disposition of 
the Balkans, known as the “Eastern Question,” was left essentially 
unattended, and in due course this led directly to the beginnings 
of World War [. In the eyes of history, the carnage and suffering 
of the Crimean War have left many questions concerning the 
productivity of its end results. These considerations, however, do 
not lessen the remarkable heroism and endurance displayed by the 
men who fought therein. Had his commanding officer, Colonel 
Townsend, lived beyond the Battle of Inkerman, Neil would have 
probably received the ribbon of French Legion of Honor and the 
Victoria Cross for his performance in the war. As it was he did 
receive the Crimean War medal with four clasps and the Turkish 
medal. 

Major Neil’s experiences in the Crimea remained the highlight 
of his military career. After his return to England, he was stationed 
at Sheerness. In 1857 he embarked for India, arriving there after 
the Rebellion had been quelled. He was promoted to Sereant- 
Major. In 1860 he sailed for China and was involved in the second 
Opium War, participating in the capture of the Summer Palace in 
Peiking, now Beying. In 1861 he returned to England and while 
at Sunderland was promoted to Master Gunner 3rd Class in 1863. 
In 1866 he was assigned to the Tower of London and promoted to 
Master Gunner Ist Class, having skipped over 2nd Class. Later, 
in 1869, when at Woolwich, he was Commissioned Lieutenant. In 
1870 he left yet again for India, this time by the overland route. This 
duty was a peaceful one in which his religious activities dominate 
his recorded activities in his Reminisces. In 1879 he was ordered 
to Ireland and thereafter was Commissioned Captain. He retired in 
1882 with the rank of Major.‘ 

After his retirement, he lived at Dalkeith, Edinburgh, where his 
sister, Ann, kept house for him. He died there in 1898 and was buried 
at Trumpan, in his native Waternish, on Skye. His grave there, next 
to his parents, 1s a quiet reminder that Major Neil Macleod remains 
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one of whom both Clan MacLeod and the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland can always be proud. 


Closing Comments 

To close on a lighter note, I would like to read one of Major Neil’s 
later poems to show that he was not all warrior, all religion, all 
bachelor. This poem was written in English on the spur of the 
moment at a London dinner party, where a lady from the Isle of 
Man had given him a severe printed satire on Scots bachelors, 
claiming that celibacy in such an individual should be considered a 
capital crime, Neil immediately wrote the following reply: 


If ladies proved themselves helpmeets, 
As they were first intended; 

Every man would get a wife 
To have his life amended. 


Man swims the stream of life for bread, 
With billows thick around him; 

And looks upon a wife with dread 
Like weight of lead to drown him. 


Ladies marry men for ease, 
For affluence and riches; 

They dress the husbands in chemise 
While they will wear the breeches. 


Thank you very much for your invitation, your hospitality, and 
your attention. 


Major Neil Macleod 
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Footnotes 


Major Neil Macleod: Hero, Bard, Biblical Interpreter, Bachelor, by Alexander 
C. McLeod and Jean Macleod Davies (posthumously), Clan MacLeod 
Magazine, Number 96, April 2003, pp. 585-591, 638 and Number 97, October 
2003, pp. 684-687. 

Crimea: The Great Crimean War, 1854-1856 by Trevor Royle, New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 2000. This is an excellent history of the period covered in this 
article. 

Personal Communication from Mr. Alastair Massie, National Army Museum: 
“At the time of the Crimean War a Bombardier was akin to a Lance Corporal 
~ only in 1920 was the rank upgraded to replace that of Corporal in the Royal 
Artillery (at the same time the rank of Lance Bombardier was introduced).” 
Thus, Major Neil’s sequence of promotions was from Gunner to Bombardier 
to Corporal to Sergeant. 

These quotations are taken from the copy of a typewritten version of the 
manuscript published in serial fashion in the Highland News and in book form, 
as Reminiscences, in the last quarter of the 19th century. The spelling and 
grammar are Major Neil’s. 

Gabions are hollow wickerworks or iron cylinders filled with earth, and used 
in building fieldworks; fa(s)cines are long bundles of sticks of wood bound 
together and used for filling ditches and making revetments for river banks. 
Major Neil’s military records appear to have been lost. A digilent search 
through War Office records by a professional researcher, Mr. Steve Bennett, of 
London, failed to uncover these. In addition, a search of the papers of the late 
Jean Macleod Davies, who at the time of her death had been planning to write 
a biography of Major Neil, which are now archived at Sabhal Mor Ostaig on 
Skye, has failed to uncover these. The sequence of his military promotions has 
been culled from his Reminiscences. 


THE PLACE-NAMES OF RANNOCH 
TAIN MACILLECHIAR M.A. 
10th January 2007 


It may come as a surprise to many of you that a veteran of the thirty 
year struggle for Gaelic recognition and civil rights like myself is 
delivering a paper to the Gaelic Society of Inverness .... in English! 
The reason is quite simple and two-fold. Firstly, any competent 
Gaelic speaker can pick up a map of Rannoch and understand the 
vast majority of place-names thereon, as Gaelic is by far and above 
the predominant language of local names. Secondly, as an educator, 
I have always tried to bridge the gap between those of us who speak 
Gaelic and the many who don’t, but desperately wish they could. I 
hope my mea culpa is convincing. 

By background I am primarily a linguist and historian, but I am 
also aware, having attended many place-name conferences, of the 
importance of the geographical approach. What I aim then is to 
trace the placenames of Rannoch historically, not merely from, 
frequently anglicised, documentary sources, but also from Gaelic 
literature, which has more reference to these names than I first 
realised. [ will also try to gauge the importance of the settlement 
names historically and finally try to analyse the natural features in 
topographical terms, and also cast a totally unqualified glance at the 
flora and fauna represented in the placenames. 

One of the first tasks I had to set myself was to delineate the 
boundaries of Rannoch, for Rannoch, unlike many other areas 
was neither historically under the control of one great family nor 
was it continuously an ecclesiastical parish. In many ways it was 
a notional concept in the same way that places such as na Garbh- 
chriochan or Lochlann were referred to. It was where thieves and 
‘broken men’ abode, even before Linn nan Creach. Donnchadh 
Ban, who lived near enough to know what he was talking about, 
presumably, has a song entitled “ Nighean dubh Raineach’! which, 
referring to one girl’s theft of another’s money, states; 


Chuir nighean dubh Raineach 
Orm farran is mìothlachd, 
Nach cuir mi dhiom 

Le cabhaig an-dràst: 
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Ghoid i mo sporan 
‘S na dolair gu lìonmhor, 
Bh’ agam os n-iosal 
Feitheamh ri m laimh. 


The dark maid of Rannoch 
caused me ire and annoyance, 
which I shall not now, 
in a hurry throw off: 
She has stolen my purse i 
and not a few dollars, 
Í 





which I had in secret, 
ready to hand. 


A former colleague of mine, who trained as a glaciologist, informs 
me that Rannoch Moor was the epicentre of the Ice Age in Scotland 
and Rannoch follows a similar pattern to the other great West 
Perthshire glens and straths, such as Loch Tay and Strath Earn.? It is 
the most north westerly glen in Perthshire, being bounded by Glen 
Coe to the west, Laggan and Badenoch to the north, Atholl to the east 
and Strathtay, Breadalbane and Glen Lyon to the south. Alexander 
Stewart, author of the invaluable A Highland Parish, claims that 
Rannoch and neighbouring Glenlyon are the two longest valleys 
in Scotland. From Tummel Bridge to the Cruach on Rannoch Moor 
is about twenty four miles long. Being in Perthshire, Rannoch was 
therefore excluded from the boundaries of the Napier Commission 
and subsequent crofting legislation, which like the rest of rural 
north and west Perthshire had a dire effect on depopulation. 

The most noticeable feature has to be the loch, Loch Raineach, 
which is the centrepiece of the area, and all reference is in relation 
to it. People talk of going up or down the loch, rather than the 
glen. This is a translation of the Gaelic, suas agus sìos, which in 
Perthshire invariably meant westwards or eastwards respectively, 
as the watershed is effectively the boundary with Argyll, with all the 
Perthshire rivers flowing eastwards. The subsequent Tay-Tummel 
hydro-electric schemes recognised this flow pattern. Houses tended 
to be built facing south, which meant the kitchen end was in the 
east to catch the morning sun and the sitting room in the west and 
older people will still talk of the west room, a translation of an 
seòmar shuas. 

The origin of the word seems quite obvious as raineach is the 
Gaelic word for bracken or fern. Professor Watson, mentions that 
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‘Stagnum Crog reth’ is one of five lochs mentioned by Adomnan 
in his Life of St. Columba. However, he states ‘Thus ‘Stagnum 
Crog reth’ would mean ‘the loch of bracken hill’ and the absence of 
declension indicates that the term is not Gaelic. The hill in question 
can only be Cruach Raithneach, the range of hills marked on the 
maps as A’ Chruach, some distance to the west of Loch Rannoch 
and forming part of the boundary of the district of Rannoch.” His 
inference therefore is that it is Brythonic rather than Goidelic in 
origin. There was historically a distinct dialect line between west 
and east Perthshire Gaelic. and while East Perthshire Gaelic is 
well served by the book of that name.” no similar detailed study 
has been undertaken of west Perthshire Gaelic. It seems to me that 
there is little evidence of Pictish placenames west of this line, but 
this does not invalidate Watson’s point about earlier times. Much 
of west Perthshire had subsequent population, and hence linguistic, 
influxes from further west such as Cameron Lochaber influence in 
Rannoch and Campbell Argyll influence in Breadalbane. I have yet 
to see convincing evidence for the reason behind the east/ west 
dialect split, which of course runs right up through Inverness and 
Ross to Sutherland, but Pictish influence would seem to be one 
obvious factor. Another could be that the eastern Gaelic was not 
wholly of Dalriadic provenance. There are other cruach names, 
for example in Ayrshire, Knoydart and the famous pilgrimage in 
Ireland, Cruach Phadruig. 

Most passers-by, and contemporary Gaelic speakers in particular, 
do so to the west via Glencoe, as the road to Rannoch is very much 
a dead end and when one replies to the question ‘Co as a tha thu?’ 
with ‘S ann a Raineach a tha mi’, the follow up is usually ‘Aaa 
... Rannoch Moor!’. The moor ts in fact the western extremity of 
Rannoch and is largely uninhabitable. In Saoghal an Treabhaiche, 
Aonghas Beag, though working in Perthshire, appears to have 
made no effort to find out the proper names of the places round 
about, hence his reference to ‘gille a mhuinntir Rannoch Moor’.® 
Mind you, this was a man who also stated ‘ Bha Gàidhlig gu leor 
am Peairt, nuair a bha mi “nn sin. Bha a’ Ghàidhlig a bh’ ann, gu 
dearbh cha robh 1 math.’ ‘There was plenty of Gaelic in Perth when 
I was there. The Gaelic that there was, it certainly wasn’t good.” 
Rather like my first visit to Hotel Eilean larmain, in Sleat, Skye, 
when on ascertaining where I was from, a local drolly observed, 
‘Gàidhlig bhòidheach Earraghàidheal, Gàidhlig sgledideach 
Pheairt!” ‘Bonnie Argyllshire Gaelic, slovenly Perthshire Gaelic!’ 
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The Rev. John Sinclair, parish minister of Rannoch in the early 
20th century states clearly, ‘In Gaelic it (the Moor of Rannoch) ts 
called ‘Madagan na Moine’, and certainly it contains a vast mass 
of peaty substance.” An explanation of this unusual word is in 
the vocabulary of Carmina Gadelica, Vol. V1 °, where madagan 
is explained as ‘A raised tableland in a valley, top, ridge, crown; 
madagan a’ mhunaidh, the crest of the hill; Madagan na Moine, 
the Moor of Rannoch’. In Cothrom, Doch Do Camshron, a local 
seanchaidh, gives the saying ‘Madaigean (sic) na Moin’, treas 
Gearastan na h-Alba’, ‘the third fortress of Scotland’, the other 
two being given as Dunkeld and Dumbarton.'? I well remember 
Doch Do from my childhood, with his long white beard, hat and 
ankle length brown coat, collie at heel, sitting outside our house 
on pension day. I was a little afraid of him as he had developed the 
habit of muttering to himself by then. Finally, Alexander Stewart, 
author of A Highland Parish, mentions ‘that the Lady of Lawers, 
who was believed to be endowed with the gift of prophecy, is said 
to have predicted that the district between Patarly’s Burn on Loch 
Tayside and Modagan na Moine in Rannoch would yet form the 
mountain garrison of Scotland’.'' Thus the moor is the western 
boundary and remains so, despite having been surveyed by army 
engineers in the 1960s, with the intention of building a road. This, 
indeed, was the second attempt at a crossing, as a ‘Proposed Road 
from Glencoe’ appears on James Stobie’s map of Perthshire of 
1783. I also recall, whilst working with the local road squad as a 
student in the 1970s, having to inform tourists that although Glen 
Coe was a mere dozen miles or so distant, by road it was about 
a hundred. King’s House is still a tantalising twelve miles away 
by car from Rannoch Station. To the south-west about halfway 
down the south side of Loch Laidon is the aptly named Allt Criche, 
Boundary Burn, which marks the county boundary. 

The other prominent feature is the well known mountain 
Schiehallion, which marks the south-east limit. Sidh Chailleann is 
the mountain of the Caledonians and the name of the Caledonii of 
the Romans is to be found in two other placenames, Dun Chailleann, 
Dunkeld, the hillfort of the Caledonians and Rath Chailleann, 
Rohallion, the earthen mound fort of the Caledonians, a few miles 
from Dunkeld. Incidentally, the patriotic song ‘Caledonia’ was 
penned by Dougie MacLean who hails from that area and it may 
be that he was inspired by this. There is also a mention in the Old 
Statistical Account under the Parish of Little Dunkeld, which is that 
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of Murthly, Birnam and Strath Bran, of a Forhaillon, which I take to 
contain the same element. Folk etymology was at work in Rannoch 
as everywhere and two stories I heard in Gaelic explained the name 
of Schiehallion, firstly as Sidh Ghailleann, the mountain of the 
blizzard, whilst the other claimed a shepherd called Cailean had 
gone out looking for sheep, was lost and when this was reported to 
his wife, she exclaimed ‘Gum bi sith aig Cailean’. May Colin have 
peace’. Sidh Chailleann has a barren shoulder between Crossmount 
and Braes of Foss, and this is prone to snow drifts, as my father 
discovered to his cost. Returning home in the early hours in the bad 
winter of 1963, he drove into one and spent the night there! Finally, 
the Old Statistical Account ludicrously explains it as ‘Thichallin, 
(which signifies the Maiden’s Breast, its form being quite round)  ', 
presumably from Cìoch Chailin! It is, of course, not at all rounded 
but more like MacMhaighstir Alasdair’s Morag’s bosom, ‘a 
cìochan geal criostail, na faiceadh tu stoite iad’. Sidh Chailleann’s 
great claim to fame is that it is where Dr. Maskelyne worked out the 
weight of the world in 1774. The mountain is mentioned in the song 
‘A’ Bhan-Lunnaineach Bhuidhe”! the yellow London lady, which 
refers to a fiddle the Doctor purchased as a replacement for one 
belonging to a local man which was lost in a fire in their bothan. 


An sgriob thug mi do Shidh Chailleann, 
Chaill mi mo storas ‘s mo leannan, 

S cha robh a leithid eile in Raithneach, 
Nuair a theannadh i ri ceol. 


The trip I made to Schiehallion, 

I lost my wealth and my beloved, 

And there wasn t her likes in Rannoch, 
When she started up at music. 


The aforementioned road runs through Srath Fionan, as marked 
on maps, but I cannot recall ever hearing it being referred to as 
such. Once at the east end, you enter Strath Tummel at Braes of 
Foss, Braigh Fasaidh, the high ground of the cattle stance. Shortly 
after that is reached Tom a’ Phubaill, ‘the hillock of the hunting or 
herding hut’, site of the skirmish between the Earraghaidhealaich 
and the Athallaich, the Argyll and the Atholl men and the subject of 
Iain Lom’s poem, Blàr Tom a’ Phubaill.'* 

There is an old belief in Scotland and Ireland that mountains 
are inhabited by a cailleach or hag, which is reckoned to be the 
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freezing spirit of winter and infertility. The Cailleach Bheur was 
the famous one in Ireland and Cailleach Beinn a’ Bhric a nearby 
one on Rannoch Moor, who had her own herd of milking deer and 
about whom the well known song, Cailleach Beinn a’ Bhric, is still 
sung. '° Sidh Chailleann had its own cailleach, similar to those and 
she left a sgrìob na caillich or furrow in the mountain. 

The river which flows from Loch Rannoch is erroneously 
called the Tummel, which in itself should be a clue as rivers are 
always named after the loch they exit, not the one they enter. Its 
proper Gaelic name is An Dubhag, the little black one, and is 
bridged at Ceann Loch, Kinloch Rannoch, and again at Drochaid 
Chaoineachain, Tummel Bridge. The bridge in Kinloch was built 
in 1764 with money raised from the annexed estates, that in 
Kynachan by John Stewart for General Wade in 1730. The contract 
for the latter still exists and is reprinted in The Military Roads of 
Scotland."® 

The final border to the north-east is by Trinafour, Trian a’ Phuir, 
the Pasture Third, and Glen Errochty, Gleann Eireachdaidh, Glen of 
the Assembly/Council/Court, and I remember being shown a march 
stone in the heather, again whilst working with the ‘County’ road 
squad. This stone was situated near the toll house ruins but on the 
other side of the road, just on the Rannoch side of the Bohespick 
and Trinafour junction. This direction is less of a border and more 
of an access as it was all Robertson territory of old. This north-east 
route Is guarded by Beinn a’ Chuallaich, the Herding Mountain. 

North and south of the loch are ranges of hills although with 
various passes through them, but clear enough to form the rest of 
the boundary. The two sides of the loch are known as An Slios Min 
and An Slios Garbh, the smooth side and the rough side, north and 
south respectively. These descriptions are quite apt as the north, i.e. 
south facing, side is the more fertile. The west end of an Slios Garbh 
is well known throughout the Gaidhealtachd as Braigh Raineach, 
the Braes of Rannoch or upper part, due to the song Bothan Airigh 
am Bràigh Raineach.'’ 


Gheibh sinn crodh as a’ Mhaorainn 
Agus caoraich a Gallaibh.'* 

Is ann a bhios sinn gan arach 

Air airigh am Bràigh Raithneach, 
Ann am bothan an t-sugraidh, 

Is gur e bu dùnadh dha barrach. 
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We'll get cattle from the Mearns 

And sheep from the low country. 

We'll raise them, 

On a sheiling in the Braes of Rannoch. 
In the hut of fun and games, 

With brushwood enclosing it. 


Further illustrating the ‘shuas is shìos’ aspect of the country is the 
name Bun Raineach, Bunrannoch, bottom or lower part of Rannoch, 
which refers to the east end of the loch on the Slios Garbh. 

Another interesting name from Bàrdachd Ghàidhlig is A 
Ghitthsach, the pinewood, referring to the Blackwood of Rannoch 
on the Slios Garbh, which appears in Sileas na Ceapaich’s poetry, 
in Oran air La Sliabh an t-Siorraim, A Song on the Battle of 
Sheriffmuir. 


Thighearna Shrùthain o Ghiùthsaich nam Beann, 
Thug thu tamall a feitheamh san Fhraing. 


Laird of Struan from the pinewood of the mountains, 
You spent a while waiting in France.’ 


This refers to the first exile of Alasdair ‘Struan’ Robertson, chief 
of Clann Donnchaidh or the Robertsons, at the Stuart court in St. 
Germain, while dispossessed on account of his part in the rising 
of 1689. He returned in 1703 after the death of King William and 
the accession of Queen Anne, following his sister Margaret’s plea 
at court for the return of his lands. Sileas na Ceapaich mentions an 
Slios Garbh in Latha Sliabh an t-Siorraim(3),” 


Is Tighearna Shrùthain on t-Slios Gharbh 
And the Laird of Struan from the Rough Slope 


The Blackwood is one of the still extant remains of the Caledonian 
forest and was famous for its supply of timber, being ferried down 
the river Dubhag and eventually into the Tay. 

From a historian’s point of view, one of the most interesting 
studies is where human settlement was to be found and which 
townships were the most important as regards population. The 
Rev. Duncan MacAra, minister of the Parish of Fortingall, which 
included Rannoch, states in the Old Statistical Account 1790-91 ' 
In Ranoch, there are 32 villages in the parish, and 3 belonging to the 
parish of Logierait.” The parish anomaly will be dealt with later in 
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this paper. In the present time by far and away the most important 
settlement is Kinloch Rannoch, Ceann Loch. It now spans both 
sides of the river Dubhag on account of the bridge mentioned above 
but the original settlement was on the north side. It is mentioned 
in Oran Murtadh Ghlinn Comhann, A Song on the Massacre of 
Glencoe “, but it is in such a general context as to be unspecific 
whether it is a settlement or merely a geographical location. 


Is lìonmhor fear tha toirt sgannail 
Don tighearna og 

tha air an fhearann so thall 
Eadar Ceann Locha Raineach 

'S Rubha Shlèite 

is Bun Gharaidh nam beann. 


Many the man spreading scandal 
of the young chief of the land 
over there 

lying between Kinloch Rannoch 
the Point of Sleat 

and Bun Gharaidh of the hills. 


It was a planted village founded by the Commissioners of the 
Forfeited Estates and designed for ex-soldiers, presumably in the 
belief that they would be loyal to the Hanoverian settlement. There 
were to be two such settlements, Kinloch Rannoch at the east end of 
the loch and the more obviously imported Georgetown at the west 
end. T. C. Smout states that while a similar settlement in Callander 
had flourished, Kinloch Rannoch ‘was on the other hand a moral 
disaster — the Commissioners found that their soldiers, ‘ honest and 
industrious’ though they were meant to be, had brought venereal 
disease to north Perthshire.’ “ 

The place-name evidence on maps only becomes available fairly 
late on historically. Timothy Pont was the first of the Scottish 
mapmakers but doesn’t seem to have penetrated Rannoch though 
he stravaiged much of the country on foot. We have though the 
magnum opus of Joan Blaeu of Amsterdam of 1654, based on the 
earlier work of Pont and Gordon of Straloch. The settlement names 
which appear there are Dunan, Arlarig, Lieren, Avalich, Largan, 
Keanloch, Drumchastel, Drumchrun, Innerchomrie, Finnart and 
Garye (see appendix I). 

The names which occur in the “Red and White’ Book of Menzies 
and which seem to be formulaic in that they are repeated in the 
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Register of the Great Seal entries for 1500, 1502, 1533 and 1591 
are Dowane (Dunan), Kinclauchter (Ceann a’ Chlachair), the two 
Cammysirochtis (i.e. Camusericht Mor and Beag), Ardlarach, 
Kilquhonane (Killiechonan), Larane (Learan), Ardlair, Laragane 
(Leargan), island of Lochrannoch, and the lochs of Rannach and 
Irochty. The names appear in sequence from west to east, but I am not 
sure of Ardlair, as it cannot be Ardlarach, which is already mentioned 
separately. Could it be either an old name or a misreading for 
Aulich, which would be the next obvious place in such a sequence? 
Similarly, Irochty is Loch Errocht, rather than Loch Errochty, which 
was only created by the damming of the Feachory Water in the 20" 
century for the hydro-electric scheme there. Loch Errocht is half and 
half in Rannoch and Badenoch and flows into Loch Rannoch at the 
aforementioned Camusericht, i.e. Bay of Ericht. There is a rhyme 
regarding two of the sons of a Lochaber-descended MacMartin 
of Camusericht, who was married to a daughter of a Robertson of 
Drumachaon, who were named after their respective grandfathers. 
They had a fight one day and the youngest brother was on top of the 
elder, whereupon the father sang out this extempore verse.” 


Tha an seol mar bu choir dha, 

Is an doigh seo mar bu dual dith; 
Giuthsach Beinn na Brice 

Air muin sliochd Beinn na Cuallaich. 


The way of doing a thing as he ought, 

And this knack as ‘twas natural; 

The pine forest of the Speckled Ben 

On the top of the offspring of the Herding Ben. 


The aforementioned places are all on the Slios Min, the north 
side of the loch, as that was Menzies’ territory, but they do show 
their relative importance in land-holding terms. 

The more local map evidence I have dealt with extensively in 
appendix VI, but perhaps an explanation of the main settlement terms 
would give an idea of the features involved. Dunan is the little hill- 
fort and was the home of Marsalai Dhunain, famed in the story of 
Clach nan Ceann. There are several gruesome variations to this story 
which is too long to recite here but the main thrust of them all is that 
her children had their brains smashed on the stone until she yielded. 

Ceann a’ Chlachair, the Mason’s Head, is the point at the west 
end of the loch. Camus Ericht, Camas Eireachd, is the Ericht Bay, 
where the river from the loch of that name which stretches down 
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from Dalwhinnie enters Loch Rannoch. The river is much reduced 
as the water is diverted into the hydro-electric dam at Killichonan. 
Ardlarach, Ard Larach, the High Site, is indeed situated on an 
eminence. 

Killichonan, Cille Chonnain, is one of the few religious names 
in Rannoch to have a settlement connected to it. It is named after | 
St. Connan who, Professor Watson informs us, had his Diseart or | 
Dysart at Dalmally which was a burial place of the MacGregors. 
Interestingly, of course, there was a strong Clann a’ Cheò connection 
with Rannoch also. 

This might be a good point at which to discuss the ecclesiastical 
placenames in the area. Rannoch, fortunately from a historical 
sources point of view, did not become a separate parish until after 
1829, thus it features strongly in the aforementioned 4 Highland 
Parish, or the History of Fortingall, as it was included in that 
parish, which takes in Glenlyon. Remember the author already 
stated these were the two longest glens in Scotland. As far back 
as 1661 “Representation of the Presbetrie of Dunkeld” mentioned 
that the minister of Forthingale preaches per vices (in turn) at 
Forthingale, at the head of Glen Lyon, at Killichonan in Rannoch, 
and at Kinloch”.** If we look at the map of the parishes in north-west 
Perthshire, which appears in the modern republication of the Old 
Statistical Account of the 1790s, we see a veritable hotchpotch.’° 
The parishes of Logierait, Fortingall, Weem, Kenmore, Killin and 
Dull are scattered around like grass-seed. I suspect much of this 
goes back to the Celtic period. The Highland Parish states that 
‘Prior to the Reformation there was a separate parish of Kilchonain 
which included the greater part of Rannoch. But at the Reformation 
it became a part of Fortingall.” 

As regards Rannoch, most is in Fortingall, but two parts are in 
lands. There was a tradition which seems to be folk etymology, that 
Innerhadden, was connected to St. Coeddi of Iona, also the saint 
is not in the Logierait parish area. However, it is in Stewart 
territory and there was a Dail Mo Choid near Fortingall. One would 
buadach Breatan” ‘triumphant Blaan of the Britons’ whose cell 
was in the impressively sited hilltop graveyard at Lassintullich. 


Logierait. I have yet to discover why, but they were the Robertson 
who gave his name to Logierait, Lagan Mo Choid, but Innerhadden 
have expected St. Fillan, the patron saint of Struan church to be 
represented here where there was Robertson influence. 

The other saints mentioned are St. Blane, Blathan, ‘Bláán 
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St. Moluag, Mo Luóg, is connected also with the Robertson lands 
at Dunalastair and Carie. This is equally strange as one would 
have thought the saint of Lismore would have had more of a 
connection with Fortingall, as that is where the MacGregor dean 
of the eponymous book dwelt. The graveyard at Camghouran is 
dedicated to St. Michael and is mainly a Cameron resting place. 
It is outside this cemetery that Clach nan Ceann is situated. The 
incoming Camerons, as they were then, gave rise to a saying * °S 
iomadh cú coimheach a rinn tabhann teth an Raineach’, ‘Many a 
strange dog has barked hotly in Rannoch’ as they apparently were a 
contumacious lot.’ Kilmaronaig is a site near Carie and Professor 
Watson has a Cill mo Chronaig on Loch Etive which is just west of 
Rannoch. The derivation is the word cron, which Watson translates 
as saffron, yellow-coloured, but should really be swarthy, as in the 
Irish names Cronan, cf. the author of Dr. Finlay s Casebook, A. J. 
Cronan, and the Galloway surname MacCrone, present day patron 
saint of all teachers.” 

The last of the religious names then is that old favourite, Annat. 
Much has been written about the meaning of it, but the latest 
research appears to incline towards it meaning a church in which 
the relics of the original saint was held and then later abandoned. 
Aidan MacDonald states ‘Annaid is therefore a ninth- to tenth- 
century term (although perhaps not the only one) for a church-site 
abandoned during that period, and not subsequently reused as the 
site of a focal church.“ He also adds ‘More interesting, I think, is 


the apparent fact that most Annat names are near, but not actually — 


at, less anonymous church-sites,’. Perhaps this was the original site 
of Killiechonan which held pre-Reformation relics. 

There are also a number of stones worth mentioning, some of 
which may have pagan origins. Perthshire seems to be particularly 
rich in these standing stones, which were sometimes associated 
with healing. These are some of the names. Menzie’s Stone, which 
| take to be a boundary stone. There is Clach na Boile, the stone of 
fury near Bunrannoch House and Clach na h-lobairte the sacrifice 
stone, pagan or Christian mass? Clach nan Dealg, the stone of the 
pins, Clach na Déisdinn, the Stone of Disgust, Clach Ghlais, the 
grey stone or the burn stone. A’ Chlach Sgoilte, the split stone is 
said to have rent apart with a mighty crack on the day of Culloden, 
when the widow of a Stewart foresaw the day was lost. Clach nan 
Ceann, the stone of the heads, the stone on which the Cameron 
children’s skulls were smashed, we have dealt with above. Finally 
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there is ‘Clach a’ Mharsan’, the pedlar’s stone, showing the 
Perthshire tendency to drop off the ending in marsanta. Legend has 
it that a packman rested his burden on the top of the stone but it 
slipped and the strap strangled him. It is near the Loch Rannoch 
hotel and timeshare lodges. 

To return to the survey of secular names then, Léaran I have been 
unable to find in any Gaelic dictionary but may be a back formation 
from Léanan, a green grassy place or haugh. 

Professor Watson derives Aulich, Abhlaich from abh, the original 
form of abhainn, a river, and suggests the ending may be a lenited 
and reduced form of tulach, a hill. This is very feasible in Perthshire 
as we have Derclaich and Cultlaich in Strathtay. Leargan is a 
sloping green side of a hill similar to that found in Largs. Kinloch 
is, of course, the end of the loch. Drumchastle may be either Druim 
a’ Chaisteil or Druim a’ Chaiseil, an older form of the word, and in 
any case means the Castle Ridge. Drumchaoin has gone out of use 
but is the Sward Ridge, in reference to green grass. 

On the Slios Garbh, we have Innercomrie, Inbhir Chomraigh, the 
Mouth of the Confluence, where the burn joins the Gaur. Finnart, 
Fionn Aird, is the White Point. Camghouran, Cam-dhobhran is 
from the words cam meaning meandering and dobhran a wet place 
from an old word, dobhar, meaning water. 

An Dail is the green field or plain and is mirrored in An Dail 
on the Deisear of Loch Tayside, remembered in the song ‘Cumha 
Ghriogair Mhic Ghriogair Ghlinn Sreith’*! 


Is mor a b annsa bhith aig 
Griogair 

Cur a chruidh don ghleann, 

Na bhith aig Baran crion na 
Dalach 

Ag ol air fion is air leann. 

I'd much prefer to be with 
Griogair, 

Putting cattle to the glen, 

Than with the miserable 
Baron of Dall, 

Drinking wine and beer. 


Dail occurs quite frequently in Perthshire and there are a whole 
series of them running from Dalwhinnie in Badenoch, through 
Dalnaspittle, Dail na Spideil, Dail na Min, Dail an Fhasgaidh as 
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far as Dalshian, Dail Sidhein, south of Pitlochry. Carie, Cairidh, is 
a type of fish trap built of stones and is situated at the mouth of the 
Carie Burn and Allt na Bogair. Unfortunately, I cannot remember 
where I read the interpretation of the word bogar as salmon spawn 
but it would make sense as, prior to the hydro-electric schemes, 
salmon could reach Loch Rannoch. 

Innerhadden, Inbhir Chadain, Professor Watson states is for 
‘an early Catona, from catu-, W. cad, G. cath, battle, the warring 
one. Both Innerhadden and Dail Chosnaidh, ‘meadow of fighting’, 
which is close by, are traditionally said to have been named after a 
battle fought by Robert the Bruce, but the tradition may be much 
older than his time.” It is possible it refers to the sound of the burn 
in spate. Certainly nearby Gleann Sasainn is reputed to be the glen 
through which the English soldiers pursued Robert Bruce after the 
battle of Methven. 

Crossmount is strange in that it does not appear to have a Gaelic 
equivalent and I suspect it is merely a translation of the nearby 
Tulach Chroisg, cross-hill, although now referring to a slightly 
different place. Crosg or Crasg is like our modern cross roads, and 
as there is a modern bridge from the other side of the river nearby 
and as it abuts the Schiehallion road it fits in that sense. 

The early mapmakers do not concern themselves much with hills, 
even Schiehallion being conspicuous in its absence, except for Pont 
who ignominiously calls it Kraich, i.e. Cruach. I have undertaken 
a pretty thorough analysis of the hill names which I hope will 
contribute to a national pattern of hill naming. In descending order 
the most frequent names are as follows.” By far and above the most 
common names are meall which has 44 examples, closely followed 
by creag with 39 and trailing with 23 is tom. 

The rest are all in single figures, with torr and carn having 8 
mentions each, srón and cnoc 7, sidh and sidhean 6, druim also 
with six but 8 if we count low-lying Drumchastle and Drumchaoin, 
beinn with only 5, stob with 4 and leac/leacann and dun/an with 3, 
leathad and tulach with a possible 3. Single examples are names 
such as stúc and sgurran which, of course, are commoner further 
north and west in more rugged country. 

Meall essentially refers to a rounded lump of a hill, and they 
average between 400 and 1000 feet. P. W. Joyce in /rish Names of 
Places states that ‘it does not occur very often except in Munster’.** 
Peter Drummond in his Scottish Hill and Mountain Names writes 
‘There are nearly as many meal/s in Scotland as there are beinns — 
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approximately a thousand — yet beinns outnumber them nearly three 
to one among the higher peaks as listed in the Munro and Corbett 
tables.” and ‘ Outside of its Perthshire heartland most mealls are 
lowly hills...’.°° To return to the ice age the eastern Highland hills 
were totally submerged and hence had their peaks ground down 
in the subsequent thaws, whilst the western Highland hill peaks 
remained above the ice level and are therefore more rugged.” 

Creag is a rock-face and most seem to be between 300 and 850 
feet. Tom is often considered to be quite small but in Rannoch the 
height ranges from just over 200 to around 600 feet. Originally 
tom meant a copse of woodland but transferred from its original 
meaning to a hillock with scrub or wood growing on it. 

Carn rises from 350 to 1050 feet and Peter Drummond in his 
Scottish Hill and Mountain Names suggests they are not all that 
rocky. He states ‘Most of us probably have a mental picture ofa carn 
or its anglicised version cairn in which the hill resembles a larger 
version of the conical pile of stones that marks most summits”. 

However he continues “ But nature does not imitate the idea, for 
just as real cairns are often weather-flattened assortments of rubble 
....Similarly the Carn mountains usually belie the image of a rocky 
cone.””*’ 

Torr is between 200 and 550 feet so is more or less the same size 
as the tom names. Height, of course, cannot tell you the shape of 
the hill and my inclination would be that the tom ones are more 
pointed than the torr ones. Sron is surprisingly common given that 
they are not points going into water but slopes out on the hill. Cnoc 
is restricted to hills between 300 and 650 feet in height, more or less 
the same range as tom and torr. Sidhean is quite common, including 
Sidh Chailleann and perhaps the influence of the bigger neighbour 
encouraged the use of the term, but as we know the belief in the 
little people was wide-spread until recent times. Stob is between 
500 and 750 feet but refers to peaks of mountains. The absence of 
ben is puzzling but as Professor Watson reminds us “The primary 
meaning of benn is horn, hence peak, and in Ireland the bens are 
peaked hills.” Given the rounded nature of the Rannoch hills it is 
maybe not so surprising then. There are only two, perhaps three, 
examples of tulach, which are far more common further east, but 
again usually refer to more gentle and grassier hills. Druim is quite 
low being in the 300 feet range. 

As I stated at the start, most of Rannoch is water, namely Loch 
Rannoch, but I did a quick analysis of the water terms to be found 
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also. Not unsurprisingly most of the names contain allt, to the 
number of 63. One of the strangest though is Allt Mor, ostensibly 
big burn, which when observed on a normal day is not particularly 
big. It is frequently referred to in English as the waterfall. It was the 
unreliable source for our outside toilets in the old Kinloch Rannoch 
primary school — frozen in winter, dry in summer and occasionally 
in operation in spring and autumn! However, the original meaning 
of alt, and the one it still has in Ireland, is not stream, but precipice, 
which makes perfect sense. P. J. Joyce in Irish Names of Places 
states ‘The word alt primarily denotes a height, cognate with the 
Latin altus;’: in its present topographical application it is generally 
understood to mean a cliff, or the side of a glen. This would appear 
to be the meaning also of Leth-allt, as the example in Staffin in 
Skye, as a one-sided cliff is feasible whereas it would be impossible 
to get half a burn. 

There are 28 lochans and seven full blown lochs: Loch 
Rannoch, Loch Laidoch, Loch Eigheach, Loch na Cailliche, Loch 
Finnart [Fionn Aird], Loch Monaghan [Moineachain?] and Loch 
Mheugaidh. Loch Eigheach as any Gaelic speaker recognises Is 
the shouting loch, and the latter four respectively the lochs of the 
old woman, the white point, the peat and the whey, presumably 
from its mirkiness. Loch Laidon a major contributor to this whole 
water system has varied from Laidoch to Laidon on maps over the 
centuries. Is it related to laogh, in the sense of deer calves as Beinn 
Laoghail, Ben Loyal, is in Dùthaich MhicAoidh? 

Next there are seven examples of caochan. Dwelly’s dictionary 
describes caochan as a streamlet and a purling rill, so the essence of 
the meaning is that it bubbles up like the wash in whisky-making, 
which is its other meaning. One of these caochan, Caochan na Fala 
was the site of a battle and is described, again in Alexander Stewart’s 
A Highland Parish.” “Dunan was the scene of a sanguinary fray 
some time in the fifteenth century. A travelling merchant, one of 
the Stewarts of Appin, while on his rounds to Rannoch, was robbed 
and murdered by a tribe called Clann Jain Bhuidhe, or the children 
of Yellow John. To avenge this crime a party of Stewarts came to 
Rannoch, but Clann lain Bhuidhe were out in strong force, and had the 
Appin men been unaided the issue might have been doubtful. When, 
however, the result still seemed uncertain, a band of MacGregors, 
who had lately come to Rannoch, went to the assistance of the 
Stewarts. Clann Iain Bhuidhe were completely routed; for nothing 
more is heard about them.” Nearby is Tom MhicGriogair. 





There are three eas, waterfall names, four féiths, bogchannels, 
surprisingly only two inbhirs, burn or river mouths, a comraidh, 
confluence, an abhainn, river and a tiobairt, well or spring. 
Historically tiobairt was the genitive case of the word tipra, a form 
of tobar and it is not uncommon in Scotland, such as Tibbermore 
near Perth or, indeed, Tipperary, in Ireland. Finally, there is an 
English water, Dunalastair Water. This is man-made as a result 
of the hydro-electric schemes and the nearby road was prone to 
flooding because of it. Prior to this it was, at least in part, Lon Mor 
Las an Tulaich, the big meadow of Lassintulloch. The late Peter 
MacIntyre, one of the last of the Rannoch Gaelic speakers, could 
remember his father cutting hay there. That may be the reason 
for the people of Bun Raineach being known as na Moganaich, 
because they wore the mogan, a sort of leg covering, as protection 
against the leeches which infested it. 

To conclude, I will cast a swift glance over the fauna and flora | 
of the area. The following creatures are mentioned: losgann — 
toad, biorach — heifer or colt, clamhan — buzzard, boc?” — billy- | 
goat, torc — wild boar, iolaire — eagle, fiadh — deer, mucarach — 
pigplace, each — horse, meann — kid, fitheach — raven, faoileag 
— gull, tonnag — duck, aighean — young hinds, crodh — cattle, 
madadh - fox or wolf, earban — roe deer, bó — cow, sligean — 
shells, breac — trout, iasg mor — big fish, meanbh-chrodh — sheep 
and goats mixed together, calmag — possibly pigeon, cuileag — 
fly, corr — possibly heron, gobhar — goat, sionnach — fox, damh 
— stag, feadag — plover, tàrmachan — ptarmigan. In addition to 
the creatures themselves, there are also brachlach — badger’s den 
and saobhaidh — lair and two fishing terms cairidh — a stone fish 
trap or weir and cliabhan — a creel trap. I cannot explain the shells 
which appear in Lochan Ruighe nan Sligean, the little loch of the 
shell sheiling 40/SOP. There is also the strange case of Leacann 
nan Giomach 44/61P., steep shelving ground of the lobsters, 
which [ can only take to be a shortened form of giomanach, 
excellent hunter. 

The flowers, trees and plants mentioned are: iubhar — yew, 
caorann — rowan, gormag — the dictionary suggests colt’s foot, but it 
is a yellow flower, fearn — alder, giuthas — pine, riasg — sedgegrass, 
fiantag — heathberry, critheann — aspen, conasg — whin, beithe — 
birch, seileach — willow, samhnach — sorrel, raineach — bracken, 
bealaidh — broom, darach — oak, biora — prickle, fraoch — heather, 
dearcag — berry, and cluaran — thistle. In addition there are the 
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words craobh — tree, bad — clump. doire — copse, coille — wood, 
gad — withy, and connadh — fuel. 

Unfortunately for me, less so for you perhaps, tonight I have not 
had time to deal with some of the historical names which appear 
in sources other than the O.S. maps. I hope to include these in the 
printed version in the transactions, however. 

In Appendix VI I have included a detailed translation into English 
of all place-names which appear on the Ordnance Survey maps, 
both the Landranger, and the more detailed Pathfinder. 

Finally to show how serendipitous research is, I remember hearing 
about one of the few places with an English name in Rannoch. It is 
called Lucky Park and is on the road between Gaur and Rannoch 
Station and again I heard the name while working for the County 
road squad in the nineteen seventies. This was confirmed by my 
neighbour Dochie MacDonald, of Bridgend, the local joiner, who 
told me it had been gifted in perpetuity by Sir Robert Menzies to the 
tinkers as a camp site. Several years later I was reading The Book 
of Sandy Stewart, the life story of one of the last of the genuine 
travellers and here is what he had to say, ”Thirs anether place Ah 
campit at — the Lucky Park. That’s awaa at the heid o Rannoch. Ye 
leave Kinloch Rannoch an go awaa tae the tap o the loch. Thirs 
twaa sides tae the loch; a rough side an a fine side....Whether hit 
was caad by the tinkers the Lucky Park Ah dennae ken but that wes 
the name ever Ah heard”’.*! 

There is an idiom which says ‘Cho Albannach ri Siorramachd 
Pheairt’. I hope this talk has given you some idea of the 
Gaelic heritage as preserved in place-names in the district 
of Rannoch. 
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Appendix I 


Chart of frequency of Rannoch Placenames on early national maps of Scotland 
from ed. Moir, D.G., The Early Maps of Scotland, Vol.1 (Edinburgh 1983) 163-212 


Present form of peacetane 


Dunan | Killichonan | Drumchastle Gaur Ardlarach Aulich | Kinloch 


1573| Abraham | L. Ranoch 
rtali Lacus 
Cannach(sic) 
1595 | Gerard 
Mercator 
1610| John Ranoch 
Speed 


1654 | Robert L. Rannich |Donnen | Kilchosnen |Drumchastel | Finnart | Carik 
Gordon 

1673 Ricardo |Ranoch 
Blome 


1718| Herman Donnen — d | 
1761 | James Dounan | Kilchonen Gaur |Ardlarig |Avalich | Kinloch 
R. 
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Appendix II 


Chart of freguency of Rannoch Placenames on pre-Ordinance Survey County Maps 
from ed. Moir, D.G., The Early Maps of Scotland, Vol.2 (Edinburgh 1983) 219-224 


Moll, H. 
1725 































Pont, 1. 
1600-1650 


Correct Gaelic 
place-name 





Kitchin, T. Armstrong, M.J. Thomson, J. 
1749 1777 1805 


Present day 
Anglicized 


















name x 1756” 
PA Chruach | Growach | Growech | 
Loch Laidon |__LuydanM. | Leyden MoT o O 
Gamhair | AvonGaur J  GauwrR Avon Gaur | 


D 
—— 
IER 
jo MUON INN REESS TI IE mmaaimi,;hi, aiit; 
| Downen | Donnen |  Done | Dounan [iii 
| LochEyrachcle | Loch Eyrachele | Loch Erachty |  LEmh | iii 
i Acaig [i Andg 6a pp 
a a 
Lieren | Le fo o o O 
i Avalich oO ooo Avalich o f ooo Avelich | Fo iii] 
o Targan | R 1 Lóragan Pd 
pl  Keanloch — | Keanloch |  Kean-loch__ | Kinloch |  —  — 
Ye a ee ree et ON eile le toca 
iii caren 
eae ete 
ie ee 
eee 
ae 
is “iss aa 
ie sg cis si 
lees eS 
Cee 
Meee aac 


|_| Eighe ach 
eee eel Dùnan 
Loch Eireachd 
Ard Làraich 
Cille Chonnain 
PE Lèaran 
Aulich - | 


Aulich Abhlaich 










BEIRN Leargan 
Kinloch R Ceann Loch 


5 


Druim a' Chaisteil 


Druim Chaoin 


[__Drimehastel [~~ Drumchastel | Damea [ 
[—Drumehun —Í Drumehurm | — ooo 
[Bin Chouldach | Binchouidaeh T7  — ——— 
[och Remmach [Loch Rennach [Loch Renach |__| — LE Rannach — 
[—Innefchomrie | Innerchomrie | noem | — —- 

— “Finn e | inad a 
TIT” ma Taim 7 — 
fa 

ee 


| Beinn a’ Chuallaich 


Loch Rannoch Loch Raineach 


Inbhir Chomraidh 
Fionn Aird 

Cam-dhobhran 

Caraidh 

An Dubhag 

Inbhir Chadain Inverhaden 


{Frith) 
Caoineachan 


All placenames are in order from west to east, Slios Min first, then Slios Garbh. * Pont has Ken Loch Rennagh Y len and a picture of the island where Eilean nam 
Faoileag is, while Kitchen has a Donnen at Dunan and a Dounen where Rannoch Lodge is today. 1756 Kitchin Edition consulted. 


Timmel fl Timmel fl. ls ee ate hea cee ad 
Kainnachan Kainachan For. Le ed 


forrest 
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Appendix III 









Chart of frequency of Rannoch Placenames 
on pre-Ordinance Survey County Maps 


Brown, T. 
1807 


Cruach Loyden| Stack Hill Stack Hill 
Loch Laidon | | Loch Loyden | Loch Lydoch | Loch Ladoch 







Present day | Correct Gaelic Military 
place-name Survey 
1749-52 


Stobies Map of 
Perthshire 1783 



























Camas Eireachd] — | 


A. Eireachd R. Erach 


P| AChmach | | 
[| Bigheach [Loch Buch * | Auld Eoch 
as tpl EI So = 
IE IER cao see ee oll ee CHAO Mes ea ceed 
fue ee cero SACO, i eee ene ee 
Pl beochantointormich| ——— | 
PCC | Altochlaggan | 
— ee | Raaaaass, 
Peers ce O lore eee eel 
Gouer R. 
aaa ee 

Faoileag Rannoch 


Killichonan | Cille Chonnain Killhonan 


Ardlarach Ard Larach? 


[Creagan Odhar 
Abhlaich 


Drumchastle Loch 
Mheugaidh 
Rannoch Raineach rannoch 


Meall nan Eun] 


Beinn a” Benchurich Beincheiloch 
Chuallaich 


Fèith Choire [iii] Feachory W. 


Drumchastle Druim a’ Drumhast...* 
Chaisteil 


Drumah...* 
AE Ba | i i. 
Rannoch 
Alexander 

IM HE fetal 
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N. Morligan * (meee 









Muileann a’ | Mollinavouty 
Mhadaidh 
Ault Ba 


Alt Duibhe Old Cast. 


Coire Dhunain | Couregounen 
Invercomrie Inbhir Innercomery 
Chomraigh 
Barracks 


Le Sil 
Lo 
| Camachgouran 


Cam-dhobhran| Blurred area 
Cam 




























at 

ghouran* 
Le ete ES See eal 
| Dall | eee 
sae * 
* 


Invercholden 
Lasinlillich 
Well 
Sheihallion 


Funnel Br 


Caraidh Mill of Carea 


Ie eto eee 
Chadain 
Chosnaidh 


a 
ee 
| Las an Tulaich 


. . 


Chailleann Maiden ...* 
Tummel Drochaid 
Bridge Chaoineachain 
fee 
er 


All placenames are in order from west to east, Slios Min first, then Shos Garbh. 
“Copy of map was quite indecipherable in places. 












‘Marked east of Killichonan 
i Still the same river as marked Rannoch Water above, but further east. 
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Appendix IV 


N.B. Many of these are approximations based on O.S. contour lines 
and are in metres. 


Heights of Mountains in Rannoch 
Am Beannan 387 

Beinn Bhoidheach 789 

Beinn Pharlagain 807 

Beinn Mholach 841 

Beinn a’ Chuallaich 891 

Carn Dhomhnaill Dhuibh (Carn Dhòmhnaill) 360 
Glac Chairn (a’Chairn) 487 

Carn Fiaclach 748 

Geal Charn (Charn)792 

Carn Dearg 800 (Carn) 

Carn Dearg (Carn) 941 

Carn Gorm (Carn) 1028 

Carn Mairg (Carn)1041 

Cnoc Chenan (Chianain?) 313 
Cnoc an Tuill 330 

Cnoc nan Aoidhean (Aighean?)380 
Cnoc Eòghainn 403 

Cnoc an Fhithich 501 

Cnoc nan Aighean 624 

Cnoc na h-lolaire 644 

Creagan a’ Chonnaidh 270 

Creag Dhubh 277 

Creagan Eich Dhuibh 290 

Creag Bhuidhe 290 

Creag an Fhithich 300 

Creagan Aighean 300 

Creagan Soilleir 300 

Creag an Righeanan (Ruigheannan?) 316 
Creag Eòghainn 320 

Creagan na Leacainn 320 

Creag an Tuathanaich 320 

Creag a’ Chritheinn 330 

Craig Varr (Creag Bhàrr) 350 
Creag an Fhithich 351 

Creag Dhubh-bheag (Dhubh Bheag)360 
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Creag Leth-mhoir 360 

Creag Dhubh 380 

Creagan Odhar 385 

Creagan Soilleir 390 

Craig Kynachan (Creag Chaoineachain) 416 
Creag an Lochain 417 

Creag na Rainich 420 

Creag Dhubh 450 

Creag Dhubh-mhor (Dhubh Mhòr) 450 
Creag Loisgte 450 

Creag Bhuidhe 471 

Creagan Geur 502 

Creagan Fhithich 520 

Creagan na Corr 530 

Ceann Caol na Creige 587 
Creag nan Gabhar (Gobhar) 590 
Creag a’ Mhadaidh 612 

Creag a’ Mhadaidh 680 

Creag an Earra 690 

Creag Mhic Dhuff (Dhuibh) 690 
Creagan Breac 700 

Creag Ghlas 800 

Creag na h-Iolaire 823 

Creag an Daimh 850 

Drumglas (Druim Glas) 230 
Druim Leacainn 340 

Druim nan Crann Saighde 353 
Druim Dubh 360 

Druim an t-Saic 370 

Druim na Seilge 394 

Leac nam Fiantag 420 
Leacann na Ba Gile 505 
Leacann nan Giomach 700 
Meall Ruidh 210 

Meall Dubh 410 

Meall Caol 459 

Meall Doire Meallaich (?) 440 
Meall na Mucarach 440 

Meall Chomraidh 465 

Meall an t-Sluic 470 

Meall Dubh 480 
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Meall Leachdann nan Each (Leacann) 490 
Meall Liath na Doire Bhig 497 
Meall Liath na Doire Mhóir 497 
Meall Ban 504 

Meall an Uillt Riabhaich 507 
Meall an Stalcair 512 

Meall Gorm 525 

Meall Ban 543 

Meall Dearg 555 

Meall Liath na Doire 580 

Meall na Moine 590 

Meall nan Ruag 590 

Meall Garbh 597 

Meall Dubh 599 

Meall Druidhe 627 

Meall a’ Bhúirich 638 

Meall nan Sac 653 

Meall a’ Bhobuir 655 

Meall Breac 700 

Meall nan Aighean 700 

Meall nan Dearcag 700 

Meall Glas 713 

Meall a’ Mhuic 745 (a° Bhuic) 
Meallanan Odhar 756 

Meall Breac 772 

Garbh Mheall Mor 838 

Meall Droilichean 845 (Meall Dronn a’Chinn) 
Meall nan Eun 852 

Meall nam Fiadh 861 

Meall na Meoig (Meóig) 868 
Meall nan Tarmachan (Tarmachan) 900 
Garbh Mheall 912 

Meall Luaidhe 919 

Meall Garbh 968 

Meall a’ Bharr 1004 

Meall Liath 1012 

Sidhean (Sidhean) 280 
Sidhean Dubh 290 

Sidhean Bealaidh (Sidhean) 320 
An Sidhean (Sidhean) 390 
Sidhean Beag (Sidhean)400 
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Schiehallion (Sidh Chailleann) 1083 
Sron nan Calamag (Calmag) 300 
Sron Ruighe Clomhaiche 399 

Sron na h-Oisinn 426 

Sron na Caime 480 

Sron Smeur 511 

Sron Bheag 515 

Sron Leachd a’Chaorainn (Leac) 730 
Stob Leacann na Ba Gile 508 

Stob nan Losgann 629 

Stob an Armailte 656 

Stob na Cruaiche 739 
Tomanbuidhe (Toman Buidhe) 218 
Tom Cheilip 220 

Tom na Ceardaich 240 

Tom Dubh 244 

Tom nam Freiceadan 248 

Tom MhicGhriogair 250 

Tom na Sgreadaile 308 

Tom Buidhe 320 

Tom na Saobhaidhe 320 

Tom Ruighe Dhubh Raonuill (Raghnaill) 320 
Tom Reamhar 320 

Tom a’ Mheirlich (a° Mhèirlich) 280 
Tom nam Fiadh 350 

Tom na Laraich (Laraich) 358 
Tom an Tuirc 381 

Tom an t-Seallaidh 400 

Tom Lochan Sheileach 400 

Tom an Fhacil (Fhacail?) 440 

Tom a’ Mhor-thir 490 

Tom Beithe 530 

Tom na Fuine 534 

Tom Cruinn 560 

Tom na Moine 600 

Torr nan Saor (Torr) 210 

Torr nan Earban (Torr) 270 

Torr Breac (Torr) 289 

Torr Mor (Torr) 270 

Torr Mor (Torr) 320 

Torr nan Gad (Torr) 320 
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Torr a’ Chruidh (Torr) 340 

Torr na Cabar (Torr)(nan Cabar?) 548 
Abhlaich ? (Abh Thulaich) 
Lassintulloch (Lasan Tulaich) 220 
Tullochroisk (Tulach Chroisg) 296 
Aonach Ban 450 

Carabad (Carbad) 657 

Carnach (Carnach) 260 

Ceann Garbh 350 

A’ Chruach 700 

An Cladhan 359 

Dún Daimh 440 

Garbh Dhún 280 

An Fharmail 400 

Gualann Sheileach 612 

Leagag 601 

Leathad nan Craobh Fearna (Feàrna) 456 
Leathad Ban 530 

Ruighe na Mucarach 350 

An Sgorr (Sgór) 835 

Sgurran Dearg (Sgúrran) 523 

An Sliabh 290 

Speirean Ruadh 492 

Stuchd Dhubh (Stùc) 380 

Cross Craigs (Tròs-creag) 747 








Appendix V 


Water names in Rannoch 
Allt Riabhach a Chinn Tuill 
Allt Riabhach Mór 

Allt Riabhach na Bioraich 
Allt a Bhúirich 

Allt Gormag 

Allt Eigheach 

Allt Doire Fearna (Feárna) 
Allt Coire nan Giomach 

Allt MhicThomais (Thómais) 
Allt Dubh Garbh 

Allt Chaldar 

Allt Tom MhicGhriogair 

Allt na Pairce (Pairce) 

Allt Lochruinne (Lochrainn) 
Allt Coir’ Earra Dheargan 
Allt Loch Mheugaidbh (Mheugaidh) 
Allt Coire a’ Mhor-thir 

Allt nan Tonnagan 

Allt a’ Chaime Dhuibh (na Caime) 
Allt Domhain 

Allt na Ceardaich (Ceardaich) 


Loch Rannoch (Loch Raineach) 
Loch Laidon 

Loch Eigheach 

Loch na Cailliche 

Loch Finnart (Fionn Aird) 

Loch Monaghan (Moineachain?) 
Loch Mheugaidh 

Dubh Lochan 

Lochan Sron Smeur 

Lochan Meoigeach (Meoigeach) 
Lochan Ruighe na Doire Macmhadagain 
Lochan Loin nan Donnlaich 
Lochan a’ Bhodaich 

Lochan na h-Aon Chraoibh 
Lochan Liath Dhoireachan 

Loch Mheugaidh 

Dubh Lochan na Beinne Boidhich 
Lochan na Mòine 

Lochan Dubh 

Lochan Coire na Mèinne 

Dubh Lochan 
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Allt a” Chreagain Odhair 

Annat Burn (Allt na h-Annaide) 
Allt Ruighe nan Saorach 

Allt a’ Cheangail 

Allt Mór (Mór) 

Allt a’ Chaorainn 

Allt na Mòine Buidhe 

Allt Coire na Meinne 

Allt Criche 

Allt Lochan Ruighe nan Sligean 
Allt an Lochain 

Killichonan Burn 

Allt Caochan an t-Seilich* 

Allt an Fhail (Fháil) 

Allt Beithe Mór 

Allt Beithe Beag 

Allt Fearna (Feàrna) 

Allt Garbh 

Allt Sloc na Creadha (Crèadha) 
Allt Caile 

Allt Chomraidh 

Allt Easan Stalcair 

Allt a’ Mheanbh-chruidh 

Allt an Fheadain 


Lochan Ruighe nan Sligean 

Lochan Ghiubhais (a’Ghiuthats) 
Lochan a’ Mhaidseir 

Lochan Caol Fada 

Lochan nan Aighean 

Lochan nam Breac 

Lochan an Eisg Mhoir 

Lochan a’ Chibeir (a’Chiobair) 
Lochan Eoin 

Lochan Sheileach (Seileach) 
Lochan Dubh Grunnd nan Darachan 
Cul Lochan 

Lochan Rusg a’Bhiora (Rusg) 
Lochan an Daim (Lochan an Daimeig?) 
Lochan Beoil Chathaiche (Beoil) 


Caochan na Cuil 

Caochan na Foia (Fola) 
Caochan nam Meann 
Caochan na Brachlaich 
Caochan Dubh 

Caochan Mor 

Caochan Dubh 

* + Allt Caochan an t-Seilich 
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Allt Madaig Feith nan Saighead (Féith) 

Allt Glas Feith Bhan Grunnd nan Darachan (Feith Bhán) 

Allt Leac Ghiubhais (Ghiuthais) Feith Bhuidhe (Feith) 

Allt Camghouran (Chamdhobhrain) Fèith Sheileach 

Allt a* Mhuic (a’ Bhuic) 

Allt na Criche (Criche) Abhainn Duibhe ea 

Dall Burn = 

Allt Ghallabhaich Dail an Eas S 

Allt na Bogair Eas Chliabhain (a° Chliabhain) ù 

Allt Droilichean (Allt Dronn a’ Chinn) Eas an Torra Mhòir (Tórra) S 

Carie Burn (Allt Chairidh?) D 

Allt Druidhe Invercomrie (Inbhir Chomraidh) S 

Glen Sassunn Burn (Allt Ghleann Sasann) Innerhadden (Inbhir Chadain) F 

Allt an t-Sionnaich S 

Innerhadden Burn (Allt Chadain?) Gleann Chomraidh > 

Allt Coire Cruach Sneachda ia 

Allt a’ Choire Ghlais Auchtibart (Ach’ Tiobairt) x 

Allt Leathann Dunalastair Water (Lòn Mòr Lasan Tulaich) = 
S 
s 


be 





Appendix VI = 
English Translation of the Place-names of Rannoch 


O.S. Landranger 42 O.S. Pathfinder 306,307,308,292,293 (Grid Ref.p). 


Limits of this study are; Carn Dearg (NN 4166) in the North-west, Drum Croy (NN 7262) in the North-east, 
Schiehallion (NN 7154)in the South-east, and, appropriately enough, Allt Criche (NN 3853) in the South-west. 
The height of hills are stated after them in feet. Map references are from west to east. The correct Gaelic form is 


in brackets. 
p = Pathfinder. 


An Slios Min - the Smooth Side 
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Menzie’s Stone 33/54p 
Allt Riabhach a’ Chinn Tuill Brindled Burn of the End of the Hole 33/54p 
Athan a’ Chlachain (Athan) Little Ford of the Stepping Stones 34/53p 
Tigh na Cruaiche (Taigh) House of the Stack 34/54p 
Tom an t-Seallaidh 400 Hillock of the View 34/55p 
Stob nan Losgann 629 Peak of the Toads 34/57 
Allt Riabhach Mor Big Brindled Burn 35/54p 
Rubha nan Carn (Carn) Point of the Cairns 36/53p 
A’ Chruach 700 The Stack 36/56 
Stob na Cruaiche 739 The Peak of the Stack 36/57 


Stob an Armailte 656 The Peak of the Army 36/57p 





Loch Laidon ( Loch Laoighdeach?) 
Eilean Iubhair 
Tigh na Cruaiche (recte Taigh) 


Deer Calf ? Loch 
Yew-tree Island 
The House of the Stack 


(There are two separate houses of this name on the Cruach) 


Allt Riabhach na Bioraich 

Creag Dhubh-bheag (Dhubh Bheag)360 
Meall a’ Bhùirich 638 

Creag Dhubh-mhor (Dhubh Mhor) 450 
Allt a’ Bhùirich 

Meall Liath na Doire 580 

Coille Bad a’ Chlamhain 

Dubh Lochan 

Lochan a’ Chlaidheimh (a? Chlaidheimh) 
Garbh Ghaoir 

Badan a’ Bhuic 

Tom an Tuirc 381 

Sron Leachd a’ Chaorainn (Leac) 730 


Brindled Burn of the Heifer/Colt 
Little Black Rock 

Mound of the Bellowing 

Big Black Rock 

Burn of the Bellowing 

Bluey-grey Mound of the Grove 
The Wood of the Buzzard’s Thicket 
Black Lochan 

The Lochan of the Sword 

Rough Wintry Stream 

The Little Thicket of the Billy-goat 
Hillock of the Boar 

The Point of the Slabbed Slope of the Rowan Tree 


(Leachd a’ Chaorainn itself is over the border in Lochaber at 41/63) 


Creag na h-Iolaire 823 
Meall nam Fiadh 861 
Bealach nam Fiadh 
Caochan na Cuil 

Carn Dearg (Carn) 941 
Doire na h-Innes (Innis) 





The Rock of the Eagle 
The Mound of the Deer 
The Pass of the Deer 
Rivulet of the Nook 
Red Cairn 

Grove of the Haugh 


36/53 
37/53p 
37/54p 


37/55p 
37/55p 
37/57p 
38/56p 
39/56p 
39/58 
40/57p 
41/57 
40/60 
42/56 
42/57p 
42/60p 
42/63 


42/64p 
42/65p 
42/65p 
43/57p 
41/66 
43/57 
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Lúb an Fhigheadair 

Ruighe na Mucarach 350 
Allt Gormag 

Allt Eigheach 

Coire Eigheach 

Loch Eigheach 

Allt Doire Fearna (Fearna) 
Leacann Doire Maire (Móire?) 
Meall na Mucarach 440 
Bealach nan Losgann 
Lochan Srón Smeur 
Leacann nan Giomach 700 
Beinn Pharlagain 807 

Coire na Bain Lic 

Meall na Meoig (Meodig) 868 
Bealach Leathann 

Garbh Dhún 280 

Coille Dhúnain 

Sròn Smeur 511 

Allt Coire nan Giomach 
Coire nan Giomach 

Garbh Mheall Mòr 838 
Coire Buidhe 

Lochan Meoigeach (Meòigeach) 








The Weaver’s Bend 

Sheiling of the Pig Place/Bog 
Blue {Flower?} Burn 

Shouting Burn 

Shouting Corrie 

Shouting Loch 

Burn of the Alder Grove 

Steep Shelving Ground of the Big? Grove 
Mound of the Pig Place/Bog 

Pass of the Toads 

Lochan of the Bramble Point 
Steep Shelving Ground of the Hunters? 
Mountain of the Parleying 

Corrie of the Bare Slab 

Mound of the Whey 

Broad Pass 

Rough Fort 

Fortlet Wood 

Bramble Point 

Burn of the Corrie of the Hunters? 
Corrie of the Hunters 

Big Rough Mound 

Yellow Cauldron 

Whey-like Lochan 


43/58p 
43/58 
43/60 
43/61 
43/65 
44/57 
44/58p 
44/58p 
44/59 
44/59p 
44/60 
44/61 
44/63HP 
44/63 
44/64 
44/65p 
45/57p 
45/57p 
45/60 
45/62 
45/63 
45/63p 
45/63p 
45/64 
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Leachd Dhubh (Leac) 

Torr Breac (Tórr) 289 

Creag Bhuidhe 290 

Allt MhicThomais (Thomais) 

Lochan Ruighe na Doire Macmhadagain 
Lochan Loin nan Donnlaich 

Coire a’ Ghiubhais (a° Ghiuthais) 

Allt Dubh Garbh 

Coire Dubh Garbh 

Dunan (Dùnan) 

Clach an Tigh Bhuairidh (Taigh) 

Tom MhicGhriogair 250 

Caochan na Foia (Fola) 

Creag an Righeanan (Ruigheannan?) 316 
Creagan Eich Dhuibh 290 

Allt Chaldar 

Caochan nam Meann 

Lùb an Riasg 

Lochan a’ Bhodaich 

Leacann Coire a’ Ghiubhais (a’ Ghiuthais) 
Allt Coire a’ Ghiubhais (a’ Ghiuthais) 
Sàil Chlachach 

Coille Bhienie (a’ Mheadhain?) 

Allt Tom MhicGhriogair 


Black Slabbed Slope 

Speckled Heap 

Yellow Rock 

Thomson’s Burn 

Lochan of Macmhadagan’s Grove’s Sheiling 
Lochan of the Marsh of the Howling? 
Corrie of the Pinetree 

Black Rough Burn 

Black Rough Corrie 

Hill Fortlet 

Stone of the House of the Disturbance 
MacGregor’s Hillock 

Rivulet of the Blood 

Rock of the Sheilings? 

Little Rock of the Black Horse 

Hard Water Burn 

Rivulet of the Kids 

Bend of the Sedgegrass 

The Old Man’s Lochan 


The Steep Shelving Ground of the Corrie of the Pinetree 


Burn of the Corrie of the Pinetree 
Stony Heel 

Mid? Wood 

Macgregor’s Hillock’s Burn 


45/64p 
46/57p 
46/57p 
46/S7p 
46/60 
46/6] 
46/62 
46/63p 
46/63 
47/57 
47/57 
47/57p 
47/57p 
47/57p 
47/58 
47/58 
47/58 
47/58p 
47/61p 
47/62p 
47/62 
47/64 
48/57 
48/57p 
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Cnoc an Tuill 330 

Srón na h-Oisinn 426 

Leac nam Fiantag 420 

Coire Dubh na Lice Leanagan (Lèanagan) 
Meall Liath na Doire Mhóir 497 
Meall Liath na Doire Bhig 497 
Lochan na h-Aon Chraoibh 
Dún Daimh 440 

A’ Phairc Loisgte (A’ Phairc) 
Allt na Pairce (Pairce) 

An Cladhan 359 

Allt Lochruinne (Lochrainn) 
Creag a’ Chritheinn 330 

Sron Ruighe Clomhaiche 399 
Coire Earra Dheargan (Earra) 
Clach nan Dealg 

Allt Coir’ Earra Dheargan 
Dubh Choirein 

Meall an Uillt Riabhaich 507 
Lochan Liath Dhoireachan 
Craigriach (Creag Riabhach) 
Eilean Beal na Gaoire (Beul) 
Tom na Sgreadaile 308 

Tigh an Uillt 


The Hill of the Hole 
Point of the Corner 
Slabbed Slope of the Black Heathberries 


Black Corrie of the Slabbed Slope of the Little Meadows 


Bluey-grey mound of the Big Grove 
Bluey-grey mound of the Little Grove 
Lochan of the Single Tree 

Stag Fort 

The Burned Park 

The Park Burn 

The Dug Mound? 

The Burn of the Soaking/Cattle 

The Aspen Rock 

Point of the Scabby Sheiling 

Corrie with the Red Bottom 

Stone of the Pins 

Burn of the Corrie with the Red Bottom 
Little Black Corrie 

Mound of the Brindled Burn 
Bluey-grey Lochan of the Groves 
Brindled Rock 

Island at the Mouth of the Gaur 
Hillock of the Screeching 

House of the Burn 


48/58p 
48/59p 
48/59p 
48/60p 

48/61 
48/62p 

48/63 
48/63p 
49/56p 

49/57 
49/57p 
49/58p 
49/58p 

49/59 
49/59p 
49/59p 

49/60 
49/60p 
49/61p 

49/62 
50/56p 
50/57p 
50/57p 
50/57p 
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Car Mór (Carr) 

A’ Chumhann 

Cnoc Chenan (Chianain?) 313 
Eilean McEaragan (MhicEaragain) 
Dail an Eas 

Tom Buidhe 320 

Leum Dhonnaich Reamhair (Dhonnchaidh) 
Creag an Fhithich 351 

An t-Eilean Feárna 

Tom Dubh 244 

Ardlarach (Ard Larach) 

Tom na Ceardaich 240 

Allt Loch Mheugaidbh (Mheugaidh) 
Allt Coire a’ Mhor-fhir 

Coire a’ Mhor-fhir 

Sron Bheag 515 

Eilean nam Faoileag 

Allt nan Tonnagan 

Meall Gorm 525 

Coire Mheugaidh 

Loch Mheugaidh 

Cameron’s Croft 

Killichonan (Cille Chonnain) 
Creagan Dearg 


The Big Peat-moss 

The Narrows 

Cianan’s ? Hill 
MacEaragan’s Island 
Meadow of the Waterfall 
Yellow Hillock 

Fat Duncan’s Leap 
Raven’s Rock 

The Alder Island 

Black Hillock 

High Site 

Smiddy Hillock 

Burn of the Whey-like Loch 
Burn of the Cauldron of the Giant 
Cauldron of the Giant 
Little Point 

Island of the Gulls 

Burn of the Ducks 

Blue Mound 

Wheylike Cauldron 
Wheylike Loch 


St.Connan’s Cell CPS 
Little Red Rock 


50/63 
51/57p 
S1/S8p 
51/59p 
51/59p 
51/59p 
51/59p 
51/60p 
52/57p 
52/58p 

52/58 
52/58p 
52/60p 
52/61p 
52/61p 

52/62 

53/57 
53/58p 

53/60 
53/61p 

53/61 

54/58 

54/58 
54/58p 
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Leana Mhór (Leana) 

Lón na Cuinneige 

Leathad Tom a’ Chonuisg (a’ Chonaisg) 
Feith nan Saighead (Féith) 

Meall Ban 543 

Meall Garbh 597 

Glac a’ Chaise 

Talladh-a-Bheithe (Tall’ a’ Bheithe) 
Killichonan Burn 

Tom na Laraich (Laraich) 358 

Lub na Laraich (Laraich) 

Cnoc nan Aoidhean (Aighean?)380 
Sron na Caime 480 

Coire Riabhach 

Allt Caochan an t-Seilich 

Ruighe Caochan an t-Seilich 

Baile na Creige 

Am Beannan 387 

Caochan na Brachlaich 

Allt a’ Chaime Dhuibh (na Caime) 


Dubh Lochan na Beinne Boidhich (Boidhich) Black Lochan of the Bonnie Mountain 


Ruighe na Beinne Boidhich (Boidhich) 
Beinn Bhoidheach 789 


Learan 





Big Meadow 54/59p 
Marsh of the Pail 54/60p 
Slope of the Whin Hillock 54/60p 
Bogchannel of the Arrows 54/61p 
Pale Mound 54/62 
Rough Mound 54/63 
Hollow of the Steepness/Hollow of the Impetuous Stream 54/64p 
Birchwood Cliff 55/S7CPS 

55/59 
Hillock of the Site 55/59p 
Bend of the Site 55/60p 
Hill of the Guests (Young Hinds?) 55/60p 
Point of the Twisty Burn 55/61p 
Brindled Corrie 55/62p 
Burn of the Rivulet of the Willow 55/62 
Sheiling of the Rivulet of the Willow 55/62p 
Cliff Farm 56/58p 
The Little Hill 56/58 
Rivulet of the Badger’sDen/Fermentation 56/59p 
Burn of the Black Twisty Burn 56/60 

56/63 
Sheiling of the Bonnie Mountain 56/64p 
Bonnie Mountain 56/65 

57/58 


v8 
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Creag na Ceardaich (Ceardaich) 
Leathad nan Craobh Fearna (Fearna) 456 


A' Chaim 

Lúb Maraig 

Allt Domhain 

Bealach an Uillt Dhoimhne 
Allt na Ceardaich (Ceardaich) 
An Sidhean (Sidhean) 390 
Ruighe an t-Sidhein (Sidhein) 
Beinn Mholach 841 

Aulich Hill 

Coire Buidhe 

Plucach 

Sgurran Dearg (Sgurran) 523 
Aulich (Abhlaich) 

Caochan an Leathaid Bhain 
Leathad Ban 530 

Clach na h-[obairte 

Allt a’ Chreagain Odhair 
Gualann Sheileach 612 

Lag an lasgair 

Creagan Odhar 385 

Sidhean Beag (Sidhean)400 
Annat (an Annaid) 





Smiddy Rock 

Slope of the Alder Trees 
Twisty Burn 

Pudding Bend 

Deep Burn 

Pass of the Deep Burn 
Smiddy Burn 

The Fairy Hill 

Fairy Hill Sheiling 
Hairy Mountain 


Yellow Corrie 

The Lumpy Place 

Small Red Conical Hill 
Stream Hill ? CPS 
Rivulet of the Pale Slope 
Pale Slope 

The Sacrifice Stone 
Burn of the Little Dun Rock 
Shoulder of the Willows 
Fisherman’s Hollow 
Little Dun Rock 

The Little Fairy Hill 

The Old Church CPS 


57/S8p 
57/60 
57/61p 
57/62p 
57/63 
57/65p 
58/59p 
58/62p 
58/62p 
58/65 
59/59 
59/60p 
59/62 
59/63 
60/60 
60/63p 
60/63p 
61/59 
61/62 
61/65 
62/59 
62/60 
62/62p 
63/59 
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Lann Bhreac 

Torr a’ Chruidh (Torr) 340 

Druim na Seilge 394 

Lochan na Moine 

Druim an t-Saic 370 

Tom an Fhacil (Fhacail?) 440 

Coire an Fhèidh 

Creag a’ Mhadaidh 612 

Leargan 

Meall Dubh 599 

Coire Buidhe 

Annat Burn (Allt na h-Annaide?) 
Allt Ruighe nan Saorach 

Saunich (Samhnach) 

Druim Dubh 360 

Allt a’ Cheangail 

Bealach a’ Mhaim 

Larach Mor (Larach) 

Samhrach Ceann-loch (Ceann Loch) 
Kinloch Rannoch (Ceann Loch Raineach) 
Craig Varr (Creag Bharr) 350 

Allt Mor (Mor) 

Ceann Caol na Creige 587 

Leacann Mheadhonach (Mheadhanach) 


Speckled {Church?} Enclosure 
Heap of the Cattle 
Ridge of the Hunt 
Lochan of the Peat 
Ridge of the Burden 
Hillock of the Word {?} 
Deer Corrie 

Rock of the Fox/Wolf 
Little Green Slope 
Black Mound 

Yellow Corrie 


Burn of the ? Sheiling 
Place of Sorrel CPS 
Black Ridge 

Burn of the Tying 

Pass of the Large Round Hill 
Big Site 

Loch End Summering 
End of the Bracken Loch 
Summit Rock 

Big Ravine 

Narrow End of the Rock 
Middle Shelving Slope 


63/59p 
63/60p 
63/61 
63/61 
63/62p 
63/63p 
63/64p 
63/65 
64/59 
64/60 
64/60p 
64/61 
64/63 
64/63 
64/63p 
64/63 
65/61p 
65/63p 
65/63p 
66/58 
66/58 
66/59 
66/59p 
66/60p 


98 
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Coire Labhruinn (Labhrainn) 
Carn Fiaclach 748 (Carn) 
Spioran Poll Bath (speirean?) 
Ruighe nan Saorach 

River Tummel (An Dubhag) 
Ballinloan (Bail’ an Lóin) 
Drumchastle (Druim a’ Chaisteil) 
Tom Cruinn 560 

Meall Breac 700 

Creagan Breac 700 

Colrig ( ) 

Torr na Cabar (Torr)(nan Cabar?) 548 
Tom na Moine 600 

Creag Ghlas 800 

Beinn a’ Chuallaich 891 
Meall nan Eun 852 

Poll Bath’ 

Achadh Mor 

Auchtibart (Ach’ Tiobairt) 
Creagan a’ Chonnaidh 270 
Drumglas (Druim Glas) 230 
Creag Bhuidhe 471 

Creag Dhubh 380 

Coire Odhar 


Lawrence’s Corrie 

Toothed Cairn 
Spindle-shank(?) of the Drowning Pool 
Sheiling of the Hard Labor ? 
The Little Black One 

Marsh Farm 

Castle Ridge 

Round Hillock 

Spotted Mound 

Little Spotted Rock 

9 


Heap of the Antlers/Poles? 
Peat Hillock 

Grey Rock 

Mountain of the Cattle Herding 
Mound of the Birds 
Drowning Pool 

Big Field 

Field of the Well 

Little Rock of the Fuel 
Grey Ridge 

Yellow Rock 

Black Rock 

Dun Corrie 


66/60p 
66/62 
66/62p 
66/64p 
67/58 
67/58p 
67/58 
67/60p 
67/60p 
67/61 
67/64p 
68/59p 
68/60 
68/61p 
68/61 
68/62 
68/63p 
68/64p 
69/58 
69/59p 
69/59 
69/59 
69/60p 
69/61p 
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Loch na Cailliche 

Allt a’ Chaorainn 

Balmore (Baile Mór) 
Ballintuim (Bail’ An Tuim) 
Maragdubh (Marg Dubh) 
Creag na Rainich 420 

Torr Mór (Tórr) 320 

Allt na Móine Buidhe 

Meall na Móine 590 
Dunalastair (Dún Alasdair) 
Creag Dhubh 277 

Creagan na Leacainn 320 
Black Park 

Mullinavadie (Muileann a’ Mhadaidh) 
Ruighe Fluich (Fliuch) 

Allt an Ruighe Fhliuch 

Meall Ban 504 

Torr nan Earban (Torr).270 
Lochan Dubh 

Eas Chliabhain (a’ Chliabhain) 
Torr nan Saor (Torr) 210 
Tomanbuidhe (Toman Buidhe) 218 
Dalriach (Dail Riabhach) 

Allt Dalraich (Dail Riabhach) 


Loch of the Old Woman 
Rowan Burn 

Big Farm 

Hillock Farm 

Black Merkland 
Bracken Rock 

Big Heap 

Yellow Peat Burn 
Mound of the Peat 
Alexander’s Fort 

Black Rock 

Little Rock of the Shelving Slope 


Wolf Mill 

Wet Sheiling 

Wet Sheiling Burn 

Pale Mound 

Roedeer Heap 

Black Lochan 

Waterfall of the Little Creel 
The Joiners’ Heap 
Yellow Hillock 
Brindled Meadow 
Brindled Meadow Burn 


69/62p 
69/64p 
70/59 
70/59p 
70/59 
70/60p 
70/60p 
70/61 
70/63 
71/58 
71/58 
71/60 
71/60p 
71/61 
71/63p 
71/63p 
71/64 
72/59p 
72/60 
73/59p 
73/59p 
73/59 
74/59 
74/59p 





88 
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Lón na h-Innse Baine 


An Slios Garbh - The Rough Side 


Allt Coire na Méinne 

Allt Criche 

Leacann na Ba Gile 505 

Stob Leacann na Ba Gile 508 


Lochan Coire na Méinne 

Dubh Lochan 

Allt Lochan Ruighe nan Sligean 
Allt an Lochain 

Lochan Ruighe nan Shgean 
Tom Reamhar 320 

Allt Ruighe an Tuim Dhuibh 
Creag Leth-mhoir 360 

Lochan Ghiubhais (a° Ghiuthais) 
Lochan a' Mhàidseir 

Lochan Caol Fada 

Allt an Fhail (Fhàil) 

Carn Dhomhnaill Dhuibh 

(Càrn Dhòmhnaill) 360 

Lochan nan Aighean 


Marsh of the Pale Haugh 


Mine/Menzies ? Corrie Burn 
Boundary Burn 

Shelving slope of the White Cow 
Peak of the Shelving 

Slope of the White Cow 
Mine/Menzies ? Corrie Lochan 
Black Lochan 

Shell Sheiling Lochan Burn 
Burn of the Lochan 

Shell Sheiling Lochan 

Fat Hillock 

Black Hillock Sheiling Burn 
Half-big Rock 

Pine Lochan 

The Major’s Lochan 

Long Narrow Lochan 
Pen-fold/divot-wall Burn 
Black Donald’s Cairn 


Lochan of the Heifers/Hinds 


74/59p 


38/S1p 
38/53p 
39/50p 


39/51p 
39/52p 
39/53p 
39/54p 
40/50p 
40/54 
40/55p 
41/52 
41/53p 
41/54 
41/54 
41/55 
42/40p 
42/40 


42/51p 
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Lub nam Buth (Lub) 

Allt na h-Imrich 

Lochan nam Breac 

Lochan an Eisg Mhoir 
Creagan Soilleir 300 

Allt Beithe Mor 

Lub an Tigh Leanna (Taigh) 
Tom nam Fiadh 350 

Coire Creagach 

Abhainn Duibhe 

Lochan a’ Chibeir (a’ Chiobair) 
Feith Bhuidhe (Fèith) 

Duibhe Bheag 

Lochan Eòin 

Druim Leacainn 340 

Sidhean Dubh 290 
Ceanncoille (Ceann Coille) 
Allt Beithe Beag 

Meall Leachdann nan Each (Leacann) 490 
Tom Ruighe Dhubh Raonuill 
(Raghnaill) 320 

Sidhean Bealaidh (Sidhean) 320 
Gleann Duibhe 

Torr nan Gad (Tórr) 320 


Bend of the Tents 

Burn of the Flitting 

Trout Lochan 

Lochan of the Big Fish 

Clear Rocks 

Big Birch-tree Burn 

Bend of the Ale-house 

Deer Hillock 

Rocky Corrie 

River of Darkness 

The Shepherd’s Lochan 

Yellow Bog-channel 

Little Darkness 

Eoin’s /Lochan/ of the Bird? 
Ridge of the Shelving Slope 
Black Fairy-hill 

Woodend 

Little Birch-tree Burn 

Mound of the Shelving Slope of the Horses 
Ronald’s Black Sheiling Hillock 


Fairy-hill of the Broom 
Valley of Darkness 
Heap of the Withes 


42/52p 
42/53p 
42/53p 
42/54 
42/55p 
43/50 
43/50p 
43/Slp 
43/53p 
43/53 
43/54p 
43/55 
44/53 
44/55 
44/SSp 
44/56p 
44/56 
45/51 
45/51 
45/53p 


45/54p 
45/55 
45/55p 
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Torr Mór (Tórr) 270 

Tom a’ Mheirlich (a’ Mheirlich)280 
Sidhean (Sidhean) 280 

Coire Mhic Aonghais 

Meall nan Ruag 590 

Caochan Dubh 

Meall Doire Meallaich (?) 440 
Feith Bhan Grunnd nan Darachan 
(Feith Bhan) 

Lochan Sheileach (Seileach) 
Tom Lochan Sheileach 400 
Coire a’ Bhad Dhuinn 

Tom na Saobhaidhe 320 

Eas an Torra Mhóir (Torra) 

Allt Fearna (Fearna) 

Carnach (Carnach) 260 

Allt Coire Mhic Aonghais 
Lochan Dubh Grunnd nan Darachan 
Grunnd nan Darachan 

Coire Allt Fearna (Fearna) 

Glac Choit (a’ Choit) 

Cor a’ Dhúin (Coire Dhunain?) 
Carabad (Carbad) 657 

Gleann Chomraidh 


Big Heap 

The Robber’s Hillock 
Fairy-hill 

Angus’ Son’s/MacInnes’ Cauldron 
Mound of the Showers 

Black Rivulet 

Mound of Lumpy (?) Ground 
Pale Bog-channel of the 
Base/Land of the Oak-trees 
Willow-tree Lochan 
Willow-tree Lochan Hillock 
Brown Clump Corrie 

Hillock of the Lair 

Waterfall of the Big Heap 
Alder-tree Burn 

Stony Ground/Quarry 
Angus’ Son’s Corrie Burn 


Black Lochan of the Base/Ground of the Oak-trees 


The Base/Ground of the Oak-trees 
Alder-tree Burn Corrie 

Boat Hollow 

(Dunan’s Corrie) 

Coach/Jaw 

Valley of the Confluence 


45/55p 
45/56p 
45/56p 
46/50p 
46/50 
46/52 
46/52 


46/53p 

46/54 
46/54p 
46/55p 
46/55p 
46/55p 
46/56p 
46/56p 

47/52 
47/53p 

47/53 
47/55p 
47/56p 
47/57p 
48/51p 

48/54 
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Creag an Fhithich 300 
Leaba Donnach Dubh a’ Mhonaidh 
(Leabaidh Donnchadh Dubh a’ Mhonaidh) 
Stuchd Dhubh (Stúc) 380 
Meall Chomraidh 465 
Creag Eóghainn 320 
Allt Garbh 
Coire nan Cnamh 
Allt Sloc na Creadha (Créadha) 
Allt Caile 
Meall Caol 459 
Ceann Garbh 350 
Allt Chomraidh 
Invercomrie (Inbhir Chomraidh) 
Garbh Mheall 912 
Coire Garbh Mhill Bhig 
Allt Easan Stalcair 
Meall an Stalcair 512 
Meall Dubh 480 
Allt a? Mheanbh-chruidh 


Raven’s Rock 


Black Duncan of the Hills’ Bed 


Black Spur 

Mound of the Confluence 
Ewen’s Rock 

Rough Burn 

Bone Corrie 

Clay Pit Burn 

Hard Field Burn 

Narrow Mound 

Rough End 

Burn of the Confluence 
Mouth of the Confluence 
Rough Mound 


Little Rough Mound Corrie 
Stalker’s Little Waterfall Burn 


The Stalker’s Mound 
Black Mound 
Mini-stock Burn 


(Meanbh-chrodh refers to a mix of sheep and goats herded together) 


Creagan Soilleir 390 
Allt an Fheadain 
Little Finnart (Fionn Aird Beag) 


Clear Rocks 
Burn of the Conduit 
Little White Point 


48/55p 
48/55p 


48/55p 
48/55p 
48/56p 
48/56p 
49/50p 
49/51 
49/52 
49/53 
49/53 
49/55 
49/56 
50/50 
50/50p 
50/52 
50/52 
50/54p 
50/54 


50/54p 
50/55 
50/56 
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Carn nam Fiadh (Carn) 
Meall a’ Bhobuir 655 
Meall an t-Sluic 470 


Luban Féith a’ Mhadaidh (Luban) 


Leagag 601 

Creagan Aighean 300 

Allt Madaig 

Tom nam Freiceadan 248 

Tom Cheilip 220 

Finnart (Fionn Aird) 

Allt Glas 

Allt Ruighe a Mhadaidh 
Ruighe a’ Mhadaidh 

Allt Leac Ghiubhais (Ghiuthais) 
Creag Mhic Dhuff (Dhuibh) 690 
Creag Dhubh 450 

Creagan Fhithich 520 

Coire Buidhe 

Creag Loisgte 450 

Fèith Sheileach l 

Loch Finnart (Fionn Aird) 

An Sliabh 290 

Creagan Mhic Dhùghaill 

Cùl Lochan 


Deer Cairn 
? Mound 
Mound of the Hollow 


Bends of the Fox’s/Wolf’s Bog-channel 


Stone/Headstone Hill? 
Hinds’ Rocks 

Plateau? Burn 

The Watchmen’s Hillock 
? Hillock 

White Point 

Grey Burn 

Fox/Wolf Sheiling Burn 
Fox/Wolf Sheiling 
Pine-tree Flag-stone Burn 
MacDuff’s Rock 

Black Rock 

Raven’s Rock/s 

Yellow Corrie 

Burnt Rock 

Willow Bog-channel 
White-point Loch 

The Slope 

MacDougall’s Little Rock 
Back Lochan 


51/50 
51/52 
51/52p 
51/53 
51/54 
51/55p 
51/56 
51/56p 
51/57p 
51/57 
52/50p 
52/50 
52/51p 
52/52 
52/52p 
52/53p 
52/53p 
52/54p 
52/54p 
52/55p 
52/55 
52/56p 
52/57p 
53/51 


man 
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Caochan Mór 

Cross Craigs (Tróscreag) 747 
Allt Camghouran (Chamdhobhrain) 
Loch Monaghan (Moineachain?) 
Sron nan Calamag (Calmag) 300 
Camghouran (Camdhobhran) 
Cnoc Eoghainn 403 

East Camghouran 

Tigh na Coille (Taigh) 

Eilean Mor 

Allt a’ Mhuic (a’ Bhuic) 

Meall nan Sac 653 

Allt na Criche (Criche) 

Dall Burn 

Meall a’ Mhuic 745 (a’ Bhuic) 
Lochan Rusg a’ Bhiora (Rúsg) 
Rusg a’ Bhiora (Rusg) 


Black Wood (a’ Choille Dhubh/a’ Ghitthsach) 


Allt Ghallabhaich 

Meall Glas 713 

Lairig Ghallbhaich (Lairig) 
Caochan Dubh 

Allt na Bogair 

Airigh nan Cuileag 


Big Rivulet 

Crosswise Hill CPS 

Bent Streamlet 

Loch of the Little Peat Moss 
Pigeon (?) Point 

Bent Streamlet CPS 

Ewen’s Hill 


House of the Wood 
Big Island 

Billy-goat Burn 
Mound of the Burdens 
The Boundary Burn 
The Meadow Burn 
Billy-goat Mound 
Prickle Bark Lochan 
Prickle Bark 


? Burn 

Grey Mound 

? Pass 

Black Rivulet 
Salmon-spawn Burn 
The Sheiling of the Flies 


53/51p 
53/52 
53/54 
53/55 
53/56p 
54/56 
55/54 
54/56 
54/56 
54/56 
56/50p 
56/51 
56/52 
56/53 
57/50 
57/55p 
57/55 
57/55 
58/50 
59/50 
59/50 
59/51p 
59/53 
59/54 
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Dall (An?) Dail) 


Allt Droilichean (Allt Dronn a’ Chinn) 


Creagan na Corr 530 


Druim nan Crann Saighde 353 


Meall Droilichean 845 
(Meall Dronn a’Chinn) 
Carie Burn (Allt Chairidh?) 
Meall Ruidh 210 

Carie (Cairidh) 

Kilronaig 

Coire Carie (Chairidh) 


Creag nan Gabhar (Gobhar) 590 


Lonavhille (Lòn a’ Bhile) 
Carn Gorm (Càrn) 1028 
Meall Druidhe 627 

An Sgorr (Sgòr) 835 
Coire na Lairige (Làirige) 
Meall Garbh 968 

Ruighe an Fhraoich 
Meall Breac 772 


Coire Dubh Dhonnachaidh (Dhonnchaidh) 


Allt Druidhe 
Meall Luaidhe 919 
Coire na h-larraidh 


(The?) Meadow 

Ridge Summit Head Burn 
The Heron’s Rocks 

Ridge of the Arrow Shafts 


Ridge Summit Head Mound 


Fish-trap Burn 
Sheiling Mound 
Fish-trap 
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Fish-trap Corrie 

The Goats’ Rock 
Meadow of the Lip/Tree? 
Blue Cairn 

Druid’s or Sheiling Mound 
The Spur 

The Cauldron of the pass 
Rough Mound 

Heather Sheiling 
Speckled Mound 
Duncan’s Black Corrie 
Druid’s or Sheiling Burn 
Lead Mound 

Corrie of the Searching 


59/56 
60/51 
60/54 
60/56 


61/54 
61/54 
61/57p 
61/57 
61/57p 
62/53 
62/55 
62/57p 
63/50 
63/56 
64/60p 
64/S 1p 
64/51 
64/54p 
64/54 
64/55p 
64/56 
65/51p 
65/52p 
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Glen Sassunn Burn (Allt Ghleann Sasann) 


Glen Sassunn (Gleann Sasann) 
Meall nan Dearcag 700 

Coire a’ Chapuill (a’ Chapaill) 
Meall Dearg 555 

Allt an t-Sionnaich 

Meall a’ Bhàrr 1004 

Creag an Daimh 850 


Innerhadden Burn (Allt Chadain?) 


Creag an Fhithich 394 
Cuilmore (Cúil Mhór) 
Bunrannoch (Bun Rainich) 
Dun Ailein (Dùn Ailein) 
Muirlodge 

Coire Chearcaill 

Coire Cruach Sneachda 

Allt Coire Cruach Sneachda 
Meallanan Odhar 756 

Creag Mhòr 

Linne Chumhann 610 
Innerhadden (Inbhir Chadain) 
Dalchosnie (Dail Chosnaidh) 
Clach na Boile 

Seòmar na Stainge 





Englishmen’s Glen Burn 
Englishmen’s Glen CPS 
Berry Mound 

Mare’s Corrie 

Red Mound 

The Fox’s Burn 

Mound of the Summit 
The Stag’s Rock 

Burn of the Warring One 
The Raven’s Rock 

Big Nook 

Lower Bracken Place 
Forthill of the Green Plain 


Circle Corrie 

Snow Stack Corrie 

Snow Stack Corrie Burn 
Dun-coloured Little Mounds 
Big Rock 

Narrow Waterfall 

Mouth of the Warring One CPS 
Meadow of the Victory 

The Stone of the Fury 

Room of the Moat 


65/54 
65/54 
65/55p 
65/56p 
65/56 
65/57p 
66/50 
66/52p 
66/55 
66/57 
66/57p 
66/57 
66/57p 
66/58p 
67/50 
68/52p 
67/53p 
67/53 
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Carn Mairg (Carn)1041 

Coire Dubh a’ Chluarain 

Geal Charn (Charn)792 

Coire Glas 

West Tempar (Teambar Shuas?) 
Clach Sgoilte 

Meall Liath 1012 

Creag a’ Mhadaidh 680 

Creag an Eárra 690 

Allt a’ Choire Ghlais 

Blár na Feadaig 

Lag an Fhraoich 

An Fharmail 400 

East Tempar (Teambar Shios?) 
Lassintulloch (Lasan Tulaich) 220 


Dunalastair Water (Lon Mor Lasan Tulaich) 


Tom a’ Mhor-fhir 490 
Uamh Tom a’ Mhor-fhir 
Carn Dearg 800 (Carn) 
Cnoc na h-Iolaire 644 
Tom Beithe 530 
Crossmount 


Schiehallion (Sidh Chailleann) 1083 
Meall nan Tarmachan (Tarmachan) 900 


Merk? Cairn 

The Black Corrie of the Thistle 
White Cairn 

Grey Cauldron 


Split Stone 

Bluey-Grey Mound 
Fox/Wolf Rock 

The Extermity Rock 
Grey Corrie Burn 

The Plover’s Moor 

The Heather Hollow 
The Large Water Pitcher 


The Beacon Hill 

The Big Marsh of the Beacon Hill 
The Giant’s Hillock 

Cave of the Giant’s Hillock 

Red Cairn 

The Eagle’s Hill 

Birch Hillock 


Peace Hill of the Caledonians 
Ptarmigan Mound 


68/51 
68/51p 
68/54 
68/54p 
68/57 
68/57p 
69/Slp 
69/52p 
69/53 
69/54p 
69/54p 
69/56p 
69/57p 
69/57 
69/57 
69/58 


70/53 
70/54p 
70/54p 
70/54p 

70/57 

71/54 
71/55p 
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Tom na Fuine 534 

Allt Leathann 

Creagan Geur 502 

Cnoc an Fhithich 501 

Lochan an Daim (Lochan an Daimeig?) 
Tullochroisk (Tulach Chroisg) 296 
Creag an Tuathanaich 320 
McGregor s Cave 

Meall nan Aighean 700 

Meall Dubh 410 

An Catachan 430 

Cnoc nan Aighean 624 

Strath Fionan (Srath) 

Glac Chairn (a’ Chairn) 487 
Speirean Ruadh 492 

Dubh Choirein 

Aonach Ban 450 

Creag an Lochain 417 

Lochan Beoil Chathaiche (Beoil) 
Coille Kynachan (Chaoineachain) 
Coire nan Gabhar (Gobhar) 





Hillock of the Baking 

Broad Burn 

Sharp Rocks 

The Raven’s Hill 

Lochan of the Little Dam 

The Green Hill of the Crossroads 
The Farmer’s Rock 


The Hinds’ Mound 

Black Mound 

The Cat-place? 

The Hinds’ Hill 

St. Finnan’s Valley 

Hollow of the Cairn 

Russet Spindle-shank 

Little Black Corrie 

Pale Deserted Height 

Rock of the Little Loch 
Lochan of the Warrtor’s Mouth 
Wood of the Hay-drying/ Smooth Place 
The Goats’ Corrie 


Craig Kynachan (Creag Chaoineachain) 416 Rock of the Hay-Drying/ Smooth Place 





71/S6p 
71/56 
71/S6p 
71/56 
197 
11/33 
71/57p 
71/57p 
72/55p 
72/56 
72/57p 
73/55 
73/S6p 
73/56p 
73/57 
73/57p 
74/54p 
74/56p 
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Discrepancies between O.S. 1896 and modern O.S. maps. 


1896 Modern 

Gearr Ghaoir Garbh Ghaoir 

Abhainn Gaoire 

Lochan Lon nan Dubhach Lochan Lon nan Donnlaich 
Cul a’Mhuilinn 

Sguir Dearg Sgurran Dearg 


Samhrach Ceann Loch 
Meall a’Bhuic 
Lairig a’ Bhuic 
Meall Dronn a’Chinn 


Allt Dronn a’Chinn 

Learar 

Erichdie Water Loch Errochty 
Allt na Feidhe Reidhe Allt nan Saorach 
Newton 

Allt Dubh Allt Duibhe 
Gleann Dubh Gleann Duibhe 
Tigh Ruidh Chriche 

Cnocan Eoghainn Cnoc Eoghainn 
Allt Chalbhath Allt Ghallbhaich 
Meall Glass Meall Glas 


Allt Dronn a’Chinn 
Meall Dronn a’Chinn 


List of place-names appearing in James Robertson’s 
Memories of Rannoch, TGSI Vol. LI, pp199-319, but not 
found on O.S. maps. 


Auchtarsin (Ach’ Tarsainn) Cross-field 

Bail’ Ur Newton 

Fèith Mharag (Mharg) Bog-channel of the Merk-land 
Tigh na Cuil (Taigh) House of the Corner or Neuk 
Leacan Mor Big Flag-stone 

Taigh na Bruaich House of the Brae 

Wester Ballintuim Wester Farm of the Hillock 
(Bail’ an Tuim Shuas) 

Leacan (Leacann) Broad Slope 


Clach Ghlais Grey/stream stone 
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Easter Ballintuim 

(Bail’ an Tuim Shios) 

Tigh na Coille (Taigh) 
Bridge of Kynachin 
(Drochaid Choinneachain) 
Bridge of Tomain Buidhe 
(Drochaid Thomain Bhuidhe) 
Coille Beithe 

Clach na Deisdinn 

Clach nan Ceann 


Easter Farm of the Hillock 


House of the Wood 
Tummel Bridge 


Bridge of the Yellow Hillock 
Birch Wood 


Stone of Disgust 
Stone of the Heads 


(This is an execution stone and diferent to the Marsaili Dhunain 


one) 
Allt ionalais (Eanghlais) 


The Milky Burn 


(Eanghlas refers to a mixture of milk and water) 


Sron an Tachair 
Dail aite Mhuic 


Lochan Doimaich 
(Lochan Daimeig) 
Deairiache 


Drochaid an Athain tanaidh 
Creag Choinneachain 
Braigh Raineach 


Slios Min (Min) 

Slios Garbh 

Clach a’ Mharsain 

Druim Chaoine | 
Murlagan (Murbhalgan) 
A’ mhile rèidh 


Ceann ‘ Chlachair (a’ Chlachair) 


Drochaid Gamhair 
Caimbhe (Caime) 


Point of the Skirmish ? 
Meadow of the Pigs/roe-buck/ 
billy-goat? 

Lochan of the little dam 


According to Robertson 
himself, Dark Ground, 
something Riabhach? 
Bridge of the Shallow Ford 
Smooth/Haymaking? Rock 
Upper Rannoch 

(The Braes of Rannoch 
now in English) 

Smooth Side 

Rough Side 

The Peddlar’s Stone 

Ridge of the Sward 

A Baglike Bay 

The Level Mile 

The Mason’s End/point 
Bridge of Gaur 

The Bent Place? 

(There is a Camach on the 
South side of Loch Tummel) 


Ceann na Coille (cf. Ceann Coille)Wood End 


Cuil Mhuilean 
Tigh na Linne 


Mill Nook 
House of the Pool 








Druim Ghaistart (near Kinloch) 
Baile Dheorsa 

Dail Mhic Rath 

(Troisearraig) 


Braigh Chamghouran 
Mid Chamghouran 
(Lairig Ath Riadh) 

(cf. Lairig Ghallbhach) 
Tor na Cuileag 

Croit nan Gall 

Sithean 

Bun Raineach 

(Allt Ruigh) (cf. Allt Druidh) 
a’ Chtul Mhor 

Lon Mor Las an Tulaich 
Meall Damh 


Bun na Beinne 
Dubh Linn 
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? Ridge 

George Town 

MacRae’s Field (Finnart Lodge) 
Crosscraig (This may be a 
misprint for Troscreag, though 
Robertson states a house was 
built at Troisearraig by Duncan 
Robertson of Struan who then 
changed the name to 
Crosscraig) 

Upper Camghouran 

Pass of ? 


Hill of the Flies 

The Strangers’ Croft 
Fairy Hill 

Lower Rannoch 


The Big Corner 

The Big Marshy Meadow of 
Beacon Hill 

Stag Mound 

Foot of the Mountain 

Black Pool 


Mon Mhór (near Inbhir Chadain) Big Moor 


Cill of Tom an t-Sabhail 


Dún Alainn (cf. Dun Ailein) 
Tom Theamhair (recte Teambar) 
(L...irig Athlecadh) 

(cf. Lairig Ghallbhach) 

(Lochan Daoimhaig) 

(cf. Lochan Daoimnaich) 

Lag na Ceardaich 


Bothan Dubh 

Tor na Innaidhe 

Caimbhe (12 miles West of 
Drochaid Ghamhair) 


Barn Hillock Church 

(The chapel at Lassintullich) 
Hill-fort of the Grassy Plain 
Tempar (?) Hillock 


Smiddy Hollow ( where the 
crypt of the Episcopal Church 
now stands) 

Black Hut 
Entrails/Byre-channel/hill 
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Sliabh of Muileann a’ Mhadaidh Slope of Wolf Mill 


(Tullach Crois) 

(cf. Tulach Chroisg) 

Leacon Beag & Leacon Mór 
Leum a’ Ghriogairich 

Sgriob na Buidseach (Buidsich) 
Garbheinn (Bail Mor) 

Sruthlag of Achtarsin 
Murlagan (Murbhalgan) 

Druim Chaoine 


Drochaid Choinneachain 
Dubh Linn 

Cloverly 

Dail a’ Cheapaich 

Linn na ba liath 

Tigh na Cuil 
Leth-Mharg 

Bail’ a’Mhuileann 

(Bail a Mhuilinn) 

Allt na Lice Fasgan 


Taigh na Bruaich 

Bail an Tuim Shuas 

Bail an Tuim Shìos 

Baile Nodh 

Taigh na Coille/Coille Bheith 
An Laoine Mhòr 

(An Loinn Mhòr) 

Allt an Tomain Bhuidhe 
Crois lain 


Tor mòr (Tòrr Mòr) 
Tor na Cuileag 

(Tòrr nan Cuileag) 
An Lòn 

Tor nan Carbh 

Croit nan Gall 
Toman a'Ghiuthais 
Glaic a? Chonnaidh 
Am Peakkaish 


Crossroads Hill 


Little & Big Broad Slope 
MacGregor’s Leap 

The Witches Scratch 

Rough Place? 

Little Stream of Cross Field 
Bag-like Bay 

Haymaking ? Ridge (though 
Robertson says harvesting) 
Tummel Bridge 

Black Pool 


Meadow of the Tilled Spot 
The Linn of the Grey Cow 
House of the Neuk 
Half-merk Land 

Mill Farm 

(now Lochgarry House) 
The Burn of the Flat 
Winnowing Stone 

House of the Bank 

Upper Farm of the Hillock 
Lower Farm of the Hillock 
The New Farm 

House of the Wood/Birch Wood 
The Big Stackyard? 


Yellow Hillock Burn 

Iain’s Crossroads, where the 
roads meet at Tom a’ Phubaill 
Big Heap 

Heap of the Flies 


The Marshy Meadow 
Carcass ? Heap 

The Strangers’ Croft 
Pine-tree Hillock 


Fuel Hollow 
? 
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Tobar na Stiúbhartach The Stewarts’ Well 
(Tobar nan Stiubhartach) 

Lag na Poit Hollow of the Still 
Leacan Beag Little Flagstone 
MAP LIST 


Ordinance Survey 
Reprint of the first edition of the one inch O.S. of Scotland. 
Sheet 54 Rannoch 


Sheet 55 Pitlochry 1896 
Landranger 42 (1989) 
Pathfinder 292 Lower Loch Ericht 1977 
293 Loch Errochty 1979 
306 Central Rannoch Moor 1990 
307 Loch Rannoch (West) 1980 
308 Kinloch Rannoch & Schiehallion 1988 
Bartholomews Revised “Half-Inch” Contoured Map, 
Sheet 48, Perthshire, c 1940 
With thanks to : The Early Maps of Scotland Vol. 1 & Vol. 2 
Maps of Scotland 
1573 Abraham Orteluis Lacus Caumach (sic) 
L. Ranoch 
1595 Gerard Mercator 
1630 John Speed Ranoch 
1654 Robert Gordon L. Ranoch 
Dounen 
Kilchonen 
Drumchastel 
Finnart 
Carik 
1673 Nic. Blome Ranoch 
1718 Herman Moll Donnen 
Drumchaster 
1761 James Dorrett Loch Dirantullan (Laidon?) 
Gaur R. 
Dounan 
Ardlarig 
Kilchonen 
Avalich 


Kinloch 











CORR IS DEICH BLIADHNA FICHEAD NAM 
LIGHICHE-SPREIDH AIR GHAIDHEALTACHD 


DONALD JOHN MACLENNAN 
6th November 2009 


Fhear na cathrach, a mhnathan is fhearaibh, fàilte chridheil oirbh 
is mòran taing airson cuireadh a thoirt dhomhsa airson feuchainn 
ri beagan fhaclan a ràdh ribh. 

Tha mi smaoineachadh nuair a bha mi bruidhinn ri Anna 
aig toiseach ghnothaich gun do dh’aontaich sinn gur ann mu 
thimcheall m’ obair beatha mar lighiche-sprèidh a dh’ fheuchadh 
sinn ri bruidhinn. 

Nis bhon sgriobh Seumas Herriot na leabhraichean ainmeil aige 
is leis na h-uimhir de thachartasan mu obair lighiche-sprèidh ga 
sealltainn air a’ bhogsa theireadh neach gu robh daoine fiosrach 
gu leòr timcheall air obair lighiche-sprèidh; ach tha no bha nuair a 
bha mise ag obair, obair lighiche-sprèidh anns a’ Ghàidhealtachd 
is na h-Eileanan glè glè eadar-dhealaichte ri mar a tha e anns 
a’ chòrr den rìoghachd, is chan eil fios agam an do leugh duine 
agaibh e, chanainn gu robh e caran coltach ris mar a tha Herriot 
ag innse dhuinn mu na Dales. 

Às dèidh dhomhsa bhith deiseil gam ionnsachadh chaidh mi 
gu obair ann an Siorrachd Inbhir Àir ann am baile ris an cante 
Maybole — mu naoi mile a Deas air Baile Áir, is mi nam fhear- 
cuideachaidh aig Guy Buchanan. ’S e crodh bainne a bu mhotha a 
bh’ ann ach measgachadh math de chaoraich, eich, mucan is coin 
is cait. Bha mi glé gle thoilichte ann a sin is an ceann tri no ceithir 
a bhliadhnaichean theirig Guy Buchanan dhomh a dhol ann am 
pàirt leis is dh’aontaich sinn gun dèanainn sin leis an treasamh 
pairt ga phaigheadh mar a bhiodh sinn a’ cosnadh. 

Gu mi-fhortanach thoisich air Guy le aillse stamaig is chaochail 
e na dhuine og is cha robh airgead agamsa airson an t-aite a 
ghabhail seachad is anns na laithean sin cha robh e idir furasta 
airgead fhaotainn, is ged a bhiodh, chumadh iasad den aireamh a 
dh’fheumainn mi bho chadal na h-oidhche. 

Nise tha Riaghaltas bho chionn corr is ceithir fichead bliadhna 
air a bhith ruith seirbheis ris an abair iad “Seirbheis Lighichean- 
spreidh na Gaidhealtachd ’s na h-Eileanan.” Nuair a bha mise 
ann am Maybole bha dusan lighiche-spréidh eadar Baile Air is 
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Garbhainn - astar mile air fhichead - is nuair a thainig mi nuas a 
Tuath bha mi nam aonar a’ déanamh bho Armadal, Loch Guthairn 
gu Aird Shleite, astar tri fichead mile is a ceithir deug. Tuigidh 
neach sam bith nam biodh aig a’ chroitear rí paigheadh airson na 
h-astair mhór sin gun cosgadh e faisg air barrachd is a b’ fhiach 
am beathach is tha Riaghaltas leis an t-seirbheis a’ paigheadh 
pairt den chosgais seo. 

Bha mi a’ déanamh paraist an t-Srath is paraist Shlèite, Eilean 
Shòdhaigh, Sgalpaigh is Pabaigh agus air tir-mòr Paraist Loch 
Aills, Ceann t-Sàile, Gleann Seile, cuid de pharaist Ghleann Eilge 
is cuid de pharaist Loch Carann. Bha tri aiseagan ri cunntais — 
aiseag Chaol Acainn, aiseag Chaol Reatha is aiseag an t-Srom 
nuair a bha i dol. Tha mi creidsinn gum bithinn a’ dol seachad 
air aiseag Chaol Acainn eadar tri is ceithir cheud uair a h-uile 
bliadhna is ged a bhiodh iad a’ faotainn an dearg chàineadh anns 
na paipearan gu math tric gu dearbha cha b’ urrainn dhomhsa sin 
a rádh is cha d’fhuair mi riamh iad ach cuideachail is coibhneil. 
Bha cead againn tighinn seachad nuair a bhiodh sreath mhor a’ 
feitheamh ris an aiseag agus tighinn gu toiseach an t-sreath ach 
bha am fear a bha os cionn an aiseig a’ déanamh cinnteach gun 
robh bileag air uinneag chuil a’ chair ag innse gu robh cead agad 
tighinn gu aghaidh na sreath. Cha bhiodh seo a’ tachairt ach as 
t-Samhradh. 

Tha cuimhne agam aon latha bha mi ag obair ann an Gleann 
Seile is fhuair mi fios cabhagach gu mart ann an Sleite. Nuair 
a ráinig mi an Caol nach ann a bha sreath mhór charbadan a’ 
feitheamh is bho nach e am trang na bliadhna a bh’ ann cha robh 
bileag na h-uinneig chúil agam. Leum mi a-staigh don bhuth 
phaipeirean aig Uilleam MacNeacail is thug e dhomh bileag is 
sellotape is chuir mi sios FERRY PRIORITY VET ts chairich mi 
siud air an uinneag chúil is ghabh mi sios seachad gu toiseach 
an t-sreath. Cha b’ fhada gus an táinig am fear seo a-nuas is fior 
choltas fiadhaich air is e cur as gu mì-mhodhail. Dh’innis mi dha 
gu robh cead agam is thuirt e, a cheart cho mi-mhodhail, Carson a 
tha cead agadsa. Nan robh e air fhaighneachd gu modhail doigheil 
bha mi air innse dha ach bha e cho ladarna ’s thuirt mi ris ma 
leughas tu an uinneag chùil chì thu. Bha mi a cumail sùil air anns 
an sgàthan, chaidh e gu an uinneag chúil ach bha e a cur caran 
neònach na cheann. Nuair a ràinig mise Slèite is a thug mi sùil, 
nach robh mi leis a’ chabhaig air a’ bhileag a chuir ris an uinneag 
bun-os-cionn is bha an sgrìobhadh na bu choltaiche ri Eabhra is 
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cha robh e mar iongnadh ged a bhiodh e a’ cur caran neonach na 
cheann. 

Tha lighiche-spreidh eile ann am Port Righ a tha déanamh ceann 
a Tuath an Eilein is tri seachdainean as dèidh dhomh tòiseachadh 
san Ath Leathann dh’fhaighnich e dhomh an dèanainn tri latha 
dha agus aige ri falbh air gnothaich. Thuirt mi gun déanadh. A’ 
chiad mhadainn fhuair mi fios bho fhear ann an Greshornish gu 
robh mart air a droch leon is dh’ fhalbh mi. Thug am fear a bha 
fònadh dhomh stiùireadh chun an taighe aige fhèin is thuirt e 
“Thèid mi fhèin suas còmhla riut gu àite Thormoid”. 

Ràinig sinn an taigh aig Tormod — taigh beag le tughadh air - 
is chaidh sinn a choimhead air a’ bhó. Bò mhòr bhrèagha ghlas. 
Bha 1 air a bhith fo dhàir is dh'oidhirpich i air gàradh ‘fence’ a 
leum a-staigh gus far an robh tarbh. Bha post iarainn air a dhol 
a-steach air cùl a” chnàimh-uchd aice is air a milleadh cho mòr 
is gu robh a mionach slaoidhte rithe. Thuirt mi ri Tormod nach 
robh ni a ghabhadh déanamh rithe ach feuchainn ri faotainn gu 
taigh-spadaidh oir bha i ann an òrdan math. Choisich sinn air ais 
sios gu taigh an fhir a thug suas sinn is thàinig Tormod còmhla 
rinn ach an aon fhacal beag cha tàinig às a cheann. Fhuair sinn 
ti mhath bho bhean an taighe is an-dràsta ’s a-rithist chrathadh 
Tormod a cheann is chanadh e “Ochan, ochan ochan nach ann 
air Greshornish a thàinig an latha”. Rinn mise airson falbh agus 
thàinig fear an taighe a-mach còmhla rium. Thuirt e “Bidh thu 
a’ gabhail iongnadh dè tha ceàrr air Tormod”. “Gu dearbh tha,” 
fhreagair mi. “Oh,” ars esan “na saoil càil dheth. Chan eil a siud 
ach cuideigin a chuir an droch shùil air a’ bho is ’s e sin a bu 
choireach gun do thachair an tubaist dhi”. 

Thàinig atharrachadh mòr air croitearachd bhon thàinig mise 
don Ath Leathainn an toiseach. Tha cuimhne agam ann am paraist 
Shratha is Shlèite leam fhèin gun robh mile, seachd ceud is ceithir 
air fhichead de bheathaichean cruidh ann a’ chiad bhliadhna a 
bha mise ann is theirinn gur gann a tha an treas cuid den àireamh 
sin ann a-nise. $ e an t-adhbhar air a sin gu bheil na croitearan 
a bhuineadh don àite air fàs aosta, duilgheadas a’ dèanamh biadh 
geamhraidh don sprèidh agus prisean na sprèidh cho iosal. 

Ach ged a tha sin mar sin chanainn gu bheil a’ chroitearachd a 
th’ ann an-diugh moran nas fheàrr. “S e adhartas cho mòr is a chì 
mise na pocannan dubha leis a’ silage. B’ àbhaist dhuinn a bhith 
tòiseachadh air gearradh san Iuchair no Lùnastal is bhiodh tu as 
àbhaist ris ‘s maithte gus an Dàmhar is a’ crìochnachadh le tunna 
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no dha de stuth nach biodh ro mhath. Tha mu cheithir no cóig 
bliadhna deug bhon thóisich mise deanamh nam pocannan dubha 
is cha robh bliadhna ann fhathast a thug barrachd air da latha 
déanamh na pocannan. Tha thu criochnachadh le deugachadh 
thunnaichean de stuth math. Bhiodh beathaichean buailteach aig 
cuid air a bhith gu math caol mu dheireadh an Earraich. 

Tha e inntinneach a bhith meorachadh air ciamar a bha 
gnothaichean mus do thoisich seirbheis lighichean-spréidh na 
Gàidhealtachd is na h-Eileanan is gu mi-fhortanach tha torr air 
a dhol air chall ach anns gach baile bha fear no barrachd air aon 
fhear a bha thairis air tide air sgilean ionnsachadh dha fhéin 
timcheall air tinneasan bheathaichean — feadhainn dhiubh tha fios 
againn an-diugh tha cearr is feadhainn a bha gle fhaisg air a bhith 
ceart. 

Air taobh a-staigh (bus) a h-uile mart tha stoban mu leth- 
òirleach a dh fhaid is bhiodh crodh as t-earrach a’ gabhail galar 
far am biodh am bainne a’ falbh dhiubh is an fheòil a’ leaghadh 
dhiubh. “S ce an t-ainm a bha air an tinneas a’ Chailleach Ribeach 
ann an cuid de dh’aitean agus an Gailleach an aitean eile. Bhathar 
an dúil gur e na stoban a bha air bus a bho a bha air fas cho fada 
is nach b’ urrainn a’ bhó a cial a chnàmh is bhiodh sluagh làidir 
a? cruinneachadh — cha robh crushachan ann — is bhiodh ceann 
reamhar maide buntata no clobha air fhiaradh air a chur am beul 
na ba, airson a beul a chumail fosgailte, cuideigin le deamhais a’ 
gearradh aon no dha de na stoban. Ri tide fhuaireadh a-mach gur 
e bha ann ach galair ris an canar Acetonaemia a chuireas e fhéin 
ceart ri tide ach 's e an deamhais a bha faotainn an urram airson 
iomadh bliadhna. 

A’ bhliadhna as dèidh dhomhsa tighinn don Ath Leathann 
thàinig Hearach eile is a bhean is aon nighean a dh’fhuireach 
ann am Breacais losal ri taobh an Ath Leathainn. “S ann às baile 
Rèinigeadal a bha Coinneach is a bhean is aig an àm ud cha robh 
rathad charbadan a’ dol a Rèinigeadal is cha robh dùil sam bith 
gum bitheadh gu bràth ged a tha deagh rathad a’ dol ann an-diugh. 
“S ann aig muir a bha Coinneach ach an ceann beagan tine dh fhàg 
e muir is fhuair e obair na chìobair aig Aonghas Greumach aig an 
robh tuathanas a’ Chaoil ach ged is e sin an t-ainm a tha air ’s ann 
anns an Eilean Sgitheanach a tha an tuathanas. $S e ‘Reni’ am 
far-ainm a bha air anns na Hearadh ach “se ‘Fagan’ a bha air anns 
an Eilean Sgitheanach. Bhiodh e an-còmhnaidh a’ dol timcheall 
còmhla rium nuair a bhiodh obair fhèin seachad. 
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Aon fheasgar bha sinn a’ coimhead air bo anns an Dunan aig fear 
Alasdair MacFhionnlaigh no ‘Duda’. 

Thall ann am paraiste Loch Aillse tha aite ris an canar Sallachy 
no Leiter ann an Gaidhlig — agus bha boireannach Sasannach agus 
fear as Poland a’ fuireach comhla rithe a’ croitearachd gu laidir 
anns a’ bhaile sin. Bhiodh Coinneach air a dheagh dhòigh nuair a 
chluinneadh e gu robh sinn a’ dol a bheatadh anns an Leiter chionn 
bha fhios aige gu faigheadh e dinnear mhór mhath agus drama 
mhór uisge-beatha is tèile is tèile ma bha e ga iarraidh. 

'S e duine àrd dèante a bh’ ann an Coinneach agus bha e gu math 
làidir. Aon uair nuair a bha e ag obair aig Aonghas Greumach bha 
iad a’ cur pios ris an eaglais is bha daoine a’ toirt an seirbheis an- 
asgaidh. “S e èildear a bh’ ann an Aonghas is bha e fhèin is an 
dà chìobair aige, Fionnlagh agus lagan, a’ dèanamh seirbheis aig 
an togalach ùr. Bha missionary ann d' am b’ ainm MacAsgaill às 
shuas taobh Gheàrrloch no an t-Allt Beithe is iad trang a’ giùlan 
blocaichean concrete ann am bara. Bha trì no ceithir gu leòr anns a’ 
bhara ach bhiodh còig no sia aig Coinneach ann. Stad MacAsgaill, 
thug e sùil air a’ bhara aig Coinneach is thuirt e ris “Uill “s e duine 
làidir a th’annad, a Choinnich.” “S ann dhomh bu chòir,” fhreagair 
Coinneach, “Bu làidir na daoine bhon tàinig mi. Bha mo sheanair 
dà throigh eadar a dhà shùil.” Ann am prioba thuirt MacAsgaill 
“Robh adhaircean air, a Choinnich?” 

Tha e inntinneach a bhith beachdachadh air na creideasan a bha 
aig daoine a thaobh an cumhachd a bha aig cuid air math is olc a 
dhèanadh air beathaichean. Mus deachaidh mi do Maybole bha mi 
air gealltainn do Chrisdean Rothach a bha na lighiche-sprèidh ann 
an Steòrnabhagh gun dèanainn dhà no trì sheachdainean dha oir 
cha robh cuimhne aige cuin a fhuair e làithean-saora mu dheireadh. 
Bhiodh Crisdean ag innse dhomh mu dheidhinn seann duine muigh 
faisg air Lacasdal aig an robh ainm a bhith air leth math air cuir 
cnàmhan nan àite fhèin is tha cuimhn’ agam Ruairidh MacAmhlaigh 
nuair a bha iad an tuathanas Uachdar-thìre pìos a-mach às a’ Chaol 
ag innse dhomh glè mhath nuair a chuir athair e, nuair a bha iad ann 
an tuathanas Cul an Eilein faisg air Ceann Loch Iùgh, gu fear àraidh 
is e dh’innse dhan fhear seo gun robh an tarbh crùbach. Rinn e sin 
agus bha e ag rádh gun deach am fear sios gu seòmar eile, bha e ga 
chluinntinn a’ monabar agus an ceann greis thàinig e nuas is thug e 
dha pios de shnaithlean clòimhe fada “s iomadh dath ann is thuirt e 
ris, thoir sin dhachaigh gud athair is abair ris e ga cheangal dùbailte 
os cionn air luirge air a’ chas a tha failigeach. 











FAMOUS BUT UNKNOWN 
Mary Gillies 
12th February 2010 


Introduction 
In this presentation my intent is to introduce the audience to three 
Highlanders who left their native land and contributed significantly 
to a new land. They would regard themselves as sent people or 
missionaries who used their talents and professional skills to spread 
the Christian message. Their Highland roots and culture would 
equip them to adapt to their new environment. However, they are 
today almost unknown in their homeland. 

They are: Rev John Ross (China and Korea); Dr Jane Waterston 
(South Africa); and Dr John MacKay (Peru). 


John Ross (1842 — 1915) 





John Ross was born in 1842 in a cottage on Wester Balintore 
Farm, near Nigg. His father, Hugh, was a tailor and his mother, 
Catherine Sutherland, had been a teacher. John was their eldest 
child. As a family they worshipped in Chapelhill Church. 

John’s native language was Gaelic, and he learned English at 
school. He graduated in Arts from Glasgow University. After 
training at the United Presbyterian Theological College in 
Edinburgh, he became an evangelist in the Scottish Highlands, 
working in Inverness, Skye and Lewis. 
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In 1872 he was asked to join the United Presbyterian Church’s 
Mission in China and in that year he and his new wife sailed for 
China, where they would settle in Manchuria. 


‘Better to be a spark in China than a flame in the Highlands.’ 


His first task was to learn the language and within six months he 
preached his first sermon in Chinese. John did much to advance the 
understanding of Chinese culture and religion. He opened a school 
in 1873 which taught general subjects, including Confucianism. 
His desire was to create a church in China which would not simply 
be an imitation of western churches, but would embrace Chinese 
culture. 

His first wife gave birth to a son but tragically died in childbirth. 
His sister, Catherine, went out to look after the child. In 1881 John 
married his second wife, Isabella Mcfadyen. Four of their children 
would die in infancy in China but two sons, John and Findlay, were 
sent home to be educated in Scotland. 

John Ross spent his many years of service in China, yet it is as 
the founder of the Korean church that he is remembered to this day. 

Korea was closed to outside influence, but many Korean traders 
and farmers crossed the border into the Manchuria region of China. 
John Ross realised that, although he could not enter Korea, here 
was an opportunity to bring the Christian gospel to people from 
that closed country. 

But he knew that, to have any real impact, the Korean people 
needed to meet God in their own language. He resolved to learn the 
Korean language, and to begin a translation of the Bible into it. His 
constant helper in this was a Korean trader named So Sang-yun. 
By 1879 he had completed his first gospel translation which was 
funded for printing by the National Bible Society of Scotland. 

The key figure in the task of getting the Bible into Korea was 
So Sang-yun, who had helped with the translation. He smuggled 
the forbidden Bibles into Korea, risking imprisonment and death. 
He was imprisoned once, but released because he knew two of 
the prison wardens. It was So Sang-yun’s bravery and persistence 
which allowed the Word of God, translated by John Ross, to begin 
to filter out among the people of Korea. 

From the very start, the story of the distribution of Bibles in Korea 
would be one of Koreans sharing the Word with other Koreans. 


It was a strange book to me, and at first I was not very much 
interested in its contents, finally it was used to paper the walls 
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of my room. About two years afterwards I became curious to 
know what the book contained, and I began to read the pages 
on the walls. As I read I grew more and more deeply impressed, 
and eagerly devoured every word that was visible. As the pages 
were printed on both sides, I could only read half the story, and 
that was in many cases so disconnected that it was impossible to 
understand it. Finally, I bought a fresh copy, and through reading 
that book I was brought to the Saviour. 





For many years there were few organised churches in Korea. 
The spread of the Gospel was carried out quietly among local 
people, with colporteurs and Bible women playing a large part in 
distributing and explaining the Bible. People met in houses to learn 
together. 

The provision of the Scriptures in the language of the people also 
encouraged more people to read. 


You would find hundreds of women in the country who were 
learning to read. A few years ago such a thing was never heard 
of as women learning to read. 


In 1887 the whole New Testament was published at Moukden, 
funded by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

John Ross himself is only known to have entered Korea once, in 
1887. He retired in 1910 after 40 years work. 

By 1911 a team of translators had produced the whole Bible in 
Korean, building on John Ross’s work. 

He returned to Edinburgh, where he became an elder in what is 
now Mayfield Salisbury Church of Scotland. He died in 1915, aged 
73 and is buried in Newington Cemetery, Edinburgh. 


The legacy of John Ross 

The memory of John Ross is celebrated in South Korea, and in 
Manchuria where the Christian church thrives. One very tangible 
recent commemoration of the link between Scotland and South 
Korea is provided by the story of the pulpit from Chapelhill Church, 
Ross’s childhood church. This has been dismantled and sent out to 
Saemoonan Presbyterian Church, the church in Korea which Ross 
visited in 1887. 

Dongguan Church, the first Protestant church in north east China, 
was established by Ross in 1876. It thrives to this day, and the 
house in which Ross lived and worked is beside it. He also founded 
a theological training college to train Chinese evangelists. 
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Recognition of the significance of his work is not very obvious 
in Scotland — at least not until enthusiastic Korean visitors arrive to 
visit his birth place. 


Reference | 


‘John Ross’: a comprehensive booklet produced by Fearn Free Church. | 


Jane Elizabeth Waterston (1843 -1932) 





Jane Waterston was born in Inverness into a family who lived 

in Gordonville House in the Haugh district. Her father, Charles, 
was manager of the Caledonian Banking Company in Inverness. 
Her great grandfather, George Waterston, was the founder of 
the Edinburgh firm of stationers, Waterston, and was married to 
Catherine Sandeman, daughter of the Edinburgh wine shippers. So, 
Jane was a well-connected lady. 

She was baptised in the Auld High Church of Inverness. In 1851 
the family moved to 6 High Street which was the Head Office of the i 
Caledonian Bank, opened in 1847. It was taken over by the Bank i 
of Scotland in 1907. By 1871 they were in Oakland, Drummond 
Road, Inverness. 

The family employed a Highland nurse belonging to the Free 
Church and a governess from Beauly to look after Jane and her 
sister. Jane attended Inverness Royal Academy, but for Art classes 
only as girls were not encouraged to attend classes. 
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Despite her parents being Church of Scotland, Jane joined the 
Free Church and attended the Free High whose congregation later 
became the Free North Church. Maybe the influence of her nurse 
caused her to go in this direction? 

She became a missionary with the Free Church of Scotland and 
left for South Africa in 1866. In 1868 she became Principal of the 
Girls Institute at Lovedale Institute which was founded in 1824 by 
the Glasgow Missionary Society. 

Lovedale was an enlightened establishment, with an ethos well 
ahead of its time. It was a place for all colours and cultures, for 
men and women. There were English medium Schools, a Teacher 
Training College and a Hospital on the campus. Nelson Mandela 
had connections with it. It belonged ultimately to the Free Church 
of Scotland but it had to close due to apartheid in 1950s. 

Although she was a skilful and dedicated teacher, Jane’s heart 
was in medicine, so in 1874 she became one of the first women 
students at the London School of Medicine for Women. She loved 
to be a pioneer. 

She returned to South Africa in 1879 and by 1883 she was in 
Cape Town as the first practising woman doctor south of the Sahara. 

She was awarded the Certificate in Psychological Medicine in 
1888 — the first woman to receive it - and in the same year became 
a Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. She 
became a Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Ireland in 
1925. 


The legacy of Jane Waterston 
This Highland girl practising medicine in colonial Africa — what do 
we know about her? 

Apparently, she was a strong character and a born leader. Her 
African name was Nogataka ‘Mother of Activity’. She was aware 
of the difficulties women, especially African women, faced in 
getting treatment for their illnesses, so she opened a free dispensary 
for ladies. She also started the first maternity service in the Cape 
and charged ‘12/6 or gifts.” She was a fearless fighter for the poor, 
and for women. 

Jane was a very familiar and well-loved figure in Cape Town. 
She always carried a black bag. When she wanted to cross the road 
she just walked out and the traffic stopped for her! She always had 
an early morning sea bathe and she climbed Table Mountain every 
October, taking 3 hours to do so. 
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She refused to be made a Dame of the British Empire. She said 
it made her sound like a witch! She died in 1932 in her 90th year, 
a year after white women in South Africa got the vote. She had 
served there for more than 50 years, covering 2 generations. 


‘A well done piece of work that has tried me to the utmost is 

simply glorious and I am going to live so, as long as God gives 

me strength to work at all,’ said Dr. Jane. 

There is a Plaque in memory of her in St Monica’s Maternity 
Hospital for Coloured Women on Signal Hill, Cape Town: 

In Memory of Dr Jane Waterston, pioneer of maternity services 

for this city. A friend of the poor. 

This fearless and enterprising lady is unknown in Inverness 
today, with no plaque to her memory in her native city. 


Reference 


Am Baile: ‘Highland History & Culture: Dr Jane E Waterston’ 
‘Letters of Jane Waterston’: Bean & van Heyningen; Van Riebeeck Soc, Cape Town, 
1983. 


Dr John A MacKay (1889-1983) 





John A. MacKay was born in Inverness, where his father, 
Duncan MacKay from Kishorn, was a tailor/clothier with a shop 
on the High Street. His mother was Isabella MacDonald from Brin, 
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Stratherrick. They lived at 36 Academy Street and by 1905, at 
Birchdale, Culduthel Road, Inverness. 

He entered Inverness Royal Academy in 1903 on Secondary 4 as 
a bursar. Apparently bursars only entered on 4th year. For his first 
three years he could have been in what is now the Crown Primary 
School. He gained his Leaving Certificate in 1907 with Honours in 
Maths, English and Greek. He was Dux of the school. At Aberdeen 
University he gained MA with Ist Class Honours in Philosophy. 

He went to Madrid to study Spanish literature with the noted 
Spanish philosopher, Miguel de Unamuno, which opened his way 
towards South America. He moved from the Free Presbyterian 
Church to the Free Church in 1913 and entered the Free Church 
ministry three years later. He married Jane Logan Wells (1886- 
1987) and they had 4 children: Isobel, Duncan, Elena [deceased], 
and Ruth. 

The Free Church wanted to extend its overseas mission work, 
especially into South America, and so John MacKay and his wife 
volunteered as missionaries from the Free Church to Peru in 1917. 
Together they founded Colegio San Andres, in Lima, Peru in 1917, 
where he was Principal for 8 years. This school was intended to be 
for the sons of influential families in Peru so that they could have 
a Christian education. They would carry this ethos into their future 
careers and the whole country would be influenced for good. 

His ability in and his empathy for Spanish culture gained him 
a D Litt from the National University of Peru on the works of 
Unamuno. He became Professor of Metaphysics and Philosophy in 
1925 in the National University of San Marcos, Lima, founded in 
1551 — the first Protestant to be in this role. 

In 1932 he published, in English, ‘The Other Spanish Christ’, 
telling of the coming of Spanish Catholicism to South America. 


‘The dominant Roman Catholic tradition offered an inadequate 
view of Christ. A more vital Catholic tradition existed in Spanish 
thinkers like Theresa de Avila, John of the Cross and Unamuno.’ 


This is a remarkable comment from a Protestant/Presbyterian. 
And it shows his desire to learn as well as teach in his new 
environment. 

In 1964 he was awarded the highest honour Peru could bestow - 
Las Palmas Magisteriales del Peru for services to Education. 

Much could also be told of his evangelical work with the YMCA 
in South America which he began when he left the Colegio. 
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His most enduring legacy and his greatest contribution to 
education in Peru has to be the Christian school which is still 
flourishing today, with 700 pupils from kindergarten to pre- 
university, and which now has girls as well as boys studying there. 
Colegio San Andres is self-governing, with its own School Board. 
It has had a nation-wide influence in Peru and places in it are much 
sought after. 

John Mackay never returned to live in Scotland. He died in the 
US in 1983, aged 84 


Reference 


Memorial Minute: ‘Theology Today’, 452, 453 
“At the Roots of a Nation’: John MacPherson 











VOICES FROM THE HIGHLAND DIASPORA: 
SNAPSHOTS OF HIGHLAND EMIGRANTS IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


MARJORY HARPER 
lst October 2010 


The testimony of the individuals who populate this paper weaves 
a number of threads in the tapestry of the Highland diaspora in the 
twentieth century. Emigrants’ life histories are articulated primarily 
through verbal recollections of the context and consequences of 
their relocation, recorded in a combination of face-to-face and 
telephone interviews with me between 2005 and 2010.' The 
voices of these men and women allow us to explore some of the 
reasons why emigration, and the global impact of the emigrants, 
have remained so integral to modern Scottish identity, in a century 
which saw around two million Scots settle or sojourn overseas. 
What triggered their decisions to leave, and did their experiences 
conform to their expectations? Were those decisions and their 
outcomes characterised primarily by continuities with the motives, 
organisational mechanisms and experiences of earlier generations 
of emigrants, or by changes consequent on twentieth-century 
developments in technology, and transformations in the attitudes 
of donor and host countries, as well as the participants themselves? 

Scottish emigrant voices echo down through the centuries, but 
until the advent of the tape recorder their testimony was transmitted 
primarily through the written medium of their own letters and 
journals, coupled with the recorded observations of officials, 
sponsors, journalists, doctors, and a host of other contemporary 
commentators. This study does not enter into debates about the 
strengths and weaknesses of oral history methodology, the reliability 
of memory and the relationship between process and product: 
such issues can be explored elsewhere.’ It simply seeks to use oral 
testimony as a tool to enhance our understanding of emigration from 
the Highlands in two specific eras: the decades following each of the 
two world wars, with reference to both the practicalities of relocation 
and more cerebral concerns relating to ethnicity and identity. 

The 1920s was a particularly notable decade in the annals 
of Scotland’s demographic history, a period when the loss of 
population exceeded the natural increase for the first time since 


Ei? 
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records had begun, causing huge concern right across the political 
spectrum. Then just after the Second World War, emigration 
from Britain as a whole was taking place against a backdrop of 
economic austerity, housing shortages and ongoing war-weariness. 
Rationing did not end until 31 July 1954, and Britain’s humiliation 
following the disastrous invasion of Suez in 1956 also seems to 
have contributed to a widespread sense of disillusionment and 
restlessness. Conversely, of course, there were also the incentives 
of high wages and a standard of living overseas that promised the 
emigrants access to amenities that would remain beyond their reach 
if they stayed at home. 


The Inter-war Haemorrhage 
The late Morag Bennett (née MacLeod) was ninety-one years of 
age when first interviewed in a transatlantic telephone call, and 
ninety-four when I subsequently met her at her home in Sechelt, 
British Columbia. In April 1923, ten-year-old Morag, along with 
her parents and six siblings, emigrated from Benbecula to Alberta. 
They were among 291 passengers on the SS Marloch, one of two 
Canadian Pacific liners which embarked over 600 emigrants from 
the Outer Hebrides within a single week. The Marloch’s sister ship 
was the iconic Metagama, which sailed from Stornoway six days 
later, and together those two departures constituted a remarkable 
exodus that was well documented and debated by the contemporary 
press.? Although since the 1860s an ever-increasing number of 
Scottish emigrants had been coming from the country’s urban- 
industrial heartland in the Central Belt, it was the haemorrhage 
from the Highlands and Islands that probably continued to have 
the biggest impact on public awareness, not least in the 1920s, and 
especially in the peak year of 1923, when departures from Scotland 
surged to almost 89,000.* The state of the Highlands after the First 
World War was very similar to that after the Napoleonic Wars a 
century earlier: fishing and crofting were in the grip of a major 
economic crisis; the spectre of famine hovered over the Hebrides: 
special government investigations probed the plight of the region; 
financial assistance was offered to emigrants; and active recruitment 
agents patrolled the country. But the new ingredient in the 1920s 
was the islanders’ apparently more positive attitude to emigration 
as a remedy for their problems. 

How can this apparent change of heart be explained? The 
legacy of exile, of course, still hung heavily over the region. 
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Some newspapers, particularly the Stornoway Gazette, kept up a 
consistent attack on the loss of population, and complained about the 
government’s preference for investing in distant empire settlement 
rather than local enterprises such as hydro schemes, fishing or 
forestry.” Emigration could arguably be seen as a last, despairing 
response to poverty and potential destitution, alarmingly high rates 
of tuberculosis, and frustration at the tardiness of land settlement 
schemes. Morag Bennett was certainly emphatic that there was no 
future in the islands. “There was nothing there in Benbecula for 
the family”, she recalled, and a visit to her birthplace in the mid- 
1990s did nothing to alter her view. The tragic loss of the /o/aire 
on 31 December 1918 — which had cast a profound and persistent 
gloom over the Hebrides in general and Lewis in particular — also 
contributed to the self-exile of a number of island emigrants who 
sought to flee from haunting memories and, in the case of survivors, 
uncomfortable encounters with the parents, wives and siblings of 
those who had perished.° 

Yet at the same time, there were positive expectations of new 
lands. ‘We’re sailing west/ We’re sailing west/ To prairie lands sun- 
kissed and blest/ The crofter’s trail to happiness’, declared a placard 
displayed by a departing Scottish family in a CPR photograph taken 
in 1918 — although the wistful, gritty and apprehensive expressions 
on the faces of the family of five challenged the optimism of the 
signboard behind which they were lined up.’ By 1923, however, 
even a crofter-supporting newspaper like the Highland News 
claimed that the departure of the Metagama represented ‘the first 
glimmer of the dawn of better things’.* The war had broadened 
the horizons of islanders, particularly ex-servicemen, who were 
able to compare their subsistence lifestyles with better conditions 
elsewhere, and had begun to realize that some of their problems 
stemmed from the sheer physical limitations of their environment. 
Moreover, as crofting legislation and state pensions began to offer 
a measure of security to elderly parents, it became easier for the 
young generation to leave with a good conscience. 

Recruitment agents also loomed large in the planning and 
implementation of the relocation. William Noxon, Agent-General 
for Ontario, encouraged, interviewed, selected and dispatched 
emigrants from the northern part of the Long Island on the 
Metagama, while Andrew MacDonell, creator and director of 
the Scottish Immigrant Aid Society, oversaw the contingent that 
sailed on the Marloch. Advertising was nothing new, of course. 
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With their lantern-slide lectures, colourful posters and displays, 
competing agents had swarmed across Scotland since at least the | 
1870s. From 1922, however, they had an extra weapon in their | 
arsenal: unprecedented State subsidies that were offered to selected | 
emigrants to the dominions, made available through the Empire | 
Settlement Act of 1922. Under what was known as collective 
nomination, farm workers and domestic servants could secure 
an advance of up to 75 per cent of the £16 transatlantic fare, and 
virtually all the Hebrideans on the Mefagama and the Marloch in 
April 1923 were subsidized in that way. 

The spotlight was trained very firmly on Canada. Until 1923 
the Canadian federal government had run its Scottish recruitment 
campaign out of offices in Glasgow and Aberdeen, but its officers 
ventured far and wide to deliver public lectures, conduct face-to- 
face interviews, and liaise with booking agents. In January 1923, 
for example, the Aberdeen-based agent, D. J. Murphy, gave a vivid 
description to his employers in Ottawa of a recent trip to Skye when 
he had battled through hostile weather and over challenging terrain 
— particularly the Quiraing - to deliver lectures to audiences that 
always numbered over 100 and sometimes up to 150. In fact, the 
level of Highland interest by that year was such that the Canadian 
government opened a third agency in the centre of Inverness, which 
was managed, unusually, by a woman. 

Anne Macdonald, the Inverness-based agent, was responsible 
not only for generating interest and securing bookings herself, but 
for overseeing the work of men like William Noxon and Andrew 
MacDonell. The latter’s controversial activities were a real thorn 
in her flesh, and on at least one occasion she complained that 
his irresponsibility was undermining Canada’s reputation among 
potential recruits.” After completing his training at the Abbey 
School in Fort Augustus in 1896, MacDonell had worked as a 
mission priest in Glenurquhart until 1912, when he abruptly — and 
inexplicably — reinvented himself as an emigration agent, bringing 
Scottish orphans to Ladysmith in Vancouver Island. As a chaplain 
in France during the war, he won the Military Cross, before 
returning to Canada, where in the 1920s he found employment 
with the federal immigration authorities, tasked with recruiting 
and directing Hebridean Catholics to settle in Alberta. In fulfilling 
that role, he enlisted the help of clergymen in the islands, including 
Donald McIntyre, the priest in Castlebay, and by the end of the 
decade approximately 1,350 emigrants had been transferred to 
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Canada under MacDonell’s auspices. They were recruited from 
Glasgow and the north of Ireland as well as the Hebrides, but the 
whole venture was fraught with controversy, and although in 1955 
— six years before his death - MacDonell was awarded the MBE 
for ‘services to emigration’, his activities had aroused the ire of his 
recruits, the Scottish Catholic hierarchy, the Canadian immigration 
authorities, and the Labour Party in Britain. 

Why was Andrew MacDonell such a contentious figure on 
both sides of the Atlantic? Not least because, by orchestrating 
the relocation of Catholic crofters, he was — ironically — playing 
a central part in the displacement of individuals and families who 
were being targeted by the aggressively sectarian proprietor of 
South Uist and Barra, Lady Emily Gordon Cathcart. Whether or 
not MacDonell was aware of that agenda is a moot point, but on a 
practical level, he incurred the wrath of the Canadian immigration 
authorities because of his poor organisational skills and unrealistic 
ambitions. Meanwhile, many recruits complained about the lack 
of preparation for their reception, as well as the remoteness and 
harsh climate of the Clandonald colony where they settled, and the 
inadequate insulation of their prefabricated houses.'° As a child, 
Morag Bennett enjoyed winters on the Albertan prairie, but as an 
adult, looking back on those early days, she acknowledged the 
hardships endured by her parents. 


Oh well, you know, I was young, and I thought it was great, 
especially the winter, I loved the snow, you know, big drifts 
and playing in the snow, but you must remember, I was just ten 
years old, but my parents, my mother brought a few plants from 
Benbecula, and of course she didn?t know that the winter was 
so cold, and they all froze, the first frost in the winter... The 
houses were very small, course they all had big families, that 
was the idea, to bring out the big families, and get the prairies 
settled. And the houses were just sort of like a square box, and 
not insulated at all. So you can imagine. Terrible. We had to cut 
the wood. My father had to — and he was in his 70s, for gosh 
sakes. He had to cut the trees and poplar trees for wood, to keep 
us warm. Boy, 1 tell you, it was a terrible time... Hebrideans 
didn t know how to farm properly. You know what I mean? The 
Russian ones, that had the good farms, they knew what they were 
doing, but from what I can think back on now, the Hebrideans 
didn t know."' 
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Morag Bennett’s family all remained in Canada, some staying 
in Alberta, while others moved west to British Columbia. Many 
of the disillusioned emigrants who had come out on the Marloch 
in 1923 and in the later 1920s would have preferred to return to 
Scotland, but found themselves trapped by poverty, especially 
during the Depression. Meanwhile, on the other side of the border, 
one of several Highlanders who did return to Scotland in the 1930s 
was the father of Sandy MacLeod of Ullapool. At the beginning of 
the twentieth century recruitment agents from Montana had come 
to Torridon in search of sheep herders, and Sandy recalled that his 
father had left Coigach for that State just before the First World 
War.'* After spending over twenty years working on sheep ranches 
in the vicinity of Billings, he returned in his forties with enough 
money to buy part of Tanera Mor in the Summer Isles. Highlanders 
made up fifty per cent of the workforce on some ranches, he told 
his son, and ‘if they met up in Billings on a Saturday night to have 
a drink, they would all be conversing in Gaelic’ in a bar that was 
owned by Gaelic-speaking compatriots. The men from Wester 
Ross also taught their first language to the Native Americans 
alongside whom they worked. 


The Post-war Diaspora 

The experiences of some migrants straddled the inter-war and 
post-war eras. Into that category fall the late Calum Murray from 
Shader in Lewis and his sister Cathie. In 1907 their father — along 
with a number of other men from Lewis - had emigrated to Canada 
to work on grain elevators at Fort William (now Thunder Bay) 
in Ontario. He returned to Lewis when he was called up towards 
the end of the war, but he did not see active service. In 1918, a 
year after his marriage to a girl from Garrabost, Calum was born, 
followed by Anna, Cathie, Kenneth and Chrissie. The youngest 
sibling, Margaret, was born in Canada. In 1924 their father returned 
to his former workplace in Ontario, but after two years, according 
to Calum, ‘a bunch of them left Thunder Bay’ for Prince Rupert in 
British Columbia, where the company had built a grain elevator. 
In 1927 he was joined by his wife and family. Calum recalled the 
excitement of the journey. 


Well, everything was so strange to us at the time, you know. Eyes 
were being wide open, trying to take in as much as you could 
of what was going on, and the ship that we left in belonged to 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. She was called — the name of the 
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ship was the Melita, and there was a lot of foreign people there, 
Europeans, Europeans mostly. A lot of them were Russians, I 
suppose getting away from the Revolution or whatever. A lot of 
different nationalities. It took us, it must have taken us, I just 
can t remember exactly, it would be over seven days I would say, 
seven or eight days. We disembarked at Quebec City, thats as far 
as we went.'* 


The Murray children and their mother continued their journey 
by train, along with their aunt, uncle and seven or eight cousins 
from Stornoway, who had crossed the Atlantic with them. The two 
families parted company at Winnipeg, and the Murrays continued 
to the west coast, where they were met by their father and taken to 
a house that had much better facilities than the home they had left 
in Lewis. Once again, Calum remembered the strangeness of the 
experience. 


Well, everything was so strange. I remember father the following 
morning, after we arrived there, he took us to the house where 
we were going to live. We had to walk. It was quite a distance 
from where we were staying, maybe about, I dont know if it was 
a mile, it would be pretty close to it anyway. I remember walking. 
There was no buses and that. At that time Prince Rupert was - 27 
— just over 20 years since they started Settling there. It was quite 
a young town in 1927 — and we were walking up to see the house, 
a nice house, all the modern conveniences like bathroom and so 
on, everything else. It was nice, it was not too far from where he 
worked, just a few streets down. 


Five years later, however, tragedy struck, when their father was 
killed in a workplace accident. After an unsuccessful attempt to 
settle in Calgary, where five of her siblings were living, in 1933 
their widowed mother brought the family back to Lewis, where the 
children initially found it difficult to settle, not least because their 
Canadian accents were ridiculed and criticised by fellow school 
pupils and teachers respectively. ‘Don’t come here with your 
Canadian accents’, Calum was told by one teacher, after he had 
corrected her pronunciation of ‘Regina’ in Saskatchewan. 

The story of the Murrays’ wanderings was not over, however. 
Perhaps they had inherited their father’s wanderlust, for Calum 
subsequently spent most of his career as a transatlantic commuter. 
After a spell in the merchant navy, he returned to Canada, and from 
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1953 to 1983, he spent the summers freighting grain on the Great 
Lakes and the winters back in Lewis with his wife Jessie and their 
children. When asked why he followed in his father’s footsteps, he 
replied, ‘I don’t know, I just fancied it. I always had the idea that 
Pd like to go back there.’ 

Cathie, meanwhile, also had itchy feet and a yearning for 
adventure. Just after the war, when she was working with the 
NAAFI in Germany, alongside her sister Chrissie, she too hatched 
the idea of returning to Canada, but ultimately ended up on the other 
side of the world, as a “Ten Pound Kiwi’, taking advantage of the 
funding that was available under the Empire and Commonwealth 
Settlement Act to relocate to New Zealand. 


So anyway, while I was over in Germany I met a New Zealand 
girl. But meanwhile, I thought, I was aiming for Canada all the 
time, and I wrote Canada House, got no answer, so this Betty, she 
says to me, ‘You go to New Zealand, you see what they re doing 
there’. So, to cut a long story short, they, they answered right off, 
and all I had to do was fill the forms and you could go over there 
for TEN POUNDS. And — of course — you had to work with them 
for two years, which was the best ten years — ten pounds — I ever 
spent. 


After two years in Wellington, Cathie moved north to Auckland, 
but eventually came back to Lewis to care for her elderly mother, 
after a sixteen-year sojourn that also took her to the United States 
and Canada. 


Oh, I wanted a job where I'd be free to roam, and I worked in 
the, first of all I worked in the hostel I lived in, in the cafeteria 
there. Thats while I was in Wellington, I did my two years there 
that was where they sent me. And then I went up, I'd met up with 
Australian girls, and they had gone up to Auckland. ‘Oh, why 
dont you come up here?’ They'd started working in hospitals, 


and here I get another job up there, in a cafeteria in the nurses’ 


home. Well, I was there for nearly twelve years, and that’s when 
I started the rolling stone. I went back, working my way back, 
got a permit and worked in the States for two years, Canada two 
years, back home. 


Calum Murray’s transatlantic career was by no means unusual. 
Many Lewismen worked on the Great Lakes or the St Lawrence 
Seaway in the mid-twentieth century, before retiring back to the 
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island. Norman Macrae’s father had left Lewis for Canada on the 
Metagama in 1923, but subsequently crossed to the United States, 
where at the Lewis Society of Detroit, he met his Carloway-born 
wife. Norman was born in Detroit, but in 1947, at the age of six, 
he settled in Lewis with his mother and two siblings, when she 
came back to the island to care for her husband’s ailing parents. The 
return involved a drop in living standards. 


When we left the States, as many of the others who left these 
shores and went to the States, we had done reasonably well: we 
had a car, we had all modern conveniences, but when we came 
back to Lewis here, outside Stornoway there was no electricity, 
there was no running water and of course the house we went to, 
it didn t have electricity or an inside toilet even."° 


From 1947, Norman’s father became a long-distance commuter, 
spending nine months of each year in America and three months in 
Lewis with his family. As Norman recalled: 


Of course, the Lakes froze over in the winter time and he used to 
come home to Lewis round about the beginning of December and 
would be home until March when he would get a telegram that 
the Lakes were de-icing, and off he would go again for another 
nine months, leaving my mother to look after my grandfather — 
my grandmother had died only six weeks after we returned to 
Lewis. 


Five years after young Norman Macrae left the Hebridean 
community in Detroit to settle with his mother and siblings in 
Back, twenty-three-year-old Annie Matheson was preparing 
to travel in the opposite direction. Her story is a familiar one. 
While growing up in the village of Coll — not far from Norman 
Macrae’s grandparents - she had been fascinated by stories of the 
USA gleaned from neighbours whose sons, daughters and siblings 
had emigrated. She contrasted her meagre wages in a Stornoway 
clothing store with the apparently untold riches of the States, where 
the perception was that earnings were ‘ten times that much’. Post- 
war blues in ration-blighted Britain reinforced her determination to 
spread her wings, but affairs of the heart also played a part, because 
her husband-to-be, Norman MacRitchie, had emigrated from Coll 
about a year earlier. Like so many fellow islanders, he had found 
a job on the Great Lakes, while his brother, Murdo, had just been 
called to the Free Church of Scotland’s Detroit congregation. 
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Although Annie had dreaded telling her parents she was going, 
they were quite accepting, and the whole community followed her 
adventures with great interest. 


I know when I left for the States, 1 think I called at every house in 
the neighbourhood where I lived to say goodbye because I knew 
them all so well... We had a lot of relatives and neighbours and 
friends, they would all be interested. For it was a big thing, one 
from the community, going, doing what I did, you know. They 
would all ask my parents, ‘Well, have you heard yet, how she got 
on? “ó 


Annie took the mail and passenger boat from Stornoway to 
Mallaig, followed by the train to Glasgow, on to smog-bound 
London, and then Southampton, where she boarded the Queen 
Elizabeth for the transatlantic passage to New York. 


It was just like being in a floating luxury hotel. You had your own 
waiter at the table, you were assigned a table and you had your 
own waiter, and white linen cloths and big linen napkins and 
huge fruit — oranges and apples that you never saw in your life 
yet. And we got excellent meals. Printed menu, I still have some 
of these menus that I saved... 1 shared my cabin with two or three 
war brides who were going across and another older woman, 
and it was interesting to talk to them.... The first two days was 
fine and the last two, but in between I was very seasick. 


Annie’s job in Detroit was with the Chapin family, who had made 
their money in the automobile industry, a sector which employed 
ninety per cent of the several hundred Lewis people then living 
in ‘Motor City’. Not only was she able to save enough money 
for her wedding; she was also given an invaluable induction into 
American habits and customs, and had occasional encounters with 
well-known figures on the international stage. 


It was a wonderful experience when I lived with an American 
family. I got used to the American cooking, you know, the food 
they ate was — you know - different, and the way they served, 
you know, the servings, the way they set a table and all that. 
So it was an opportunity for me to learn these things. It would 
have been harder if I wasnt living with an American family, to 
get into the way of life. So I was very happy to be there. And 
although they were very wealthy people they were so nice, they 
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just treated me like I was one of themselves... His father founded 
the Hudson Motor Car Company and then they joined with 
Studebaker Packard while I was working with them and they 
formed American Motors. Roy Chapin was his name. They used 
to have Henry Ford at their home — I met him and his wife. Waited 
- they were there for dinner and I waited table and I thought she 
was like a china doll. I never saw a real person as dainty looking 
as she was. She was just immaculate and just like a painted doll. 


Networking and Identity 

What can these personal testimonies tell us about the emigration in 
general, and the Highland experience in particular, in the middle 
years of the twentieth century? We are reminded, in the first place, 
that there was no single narrative of emigration, settlement and 
sojourning. Some individuals and families, like Morag Bennett, 
her parents and siblings, remained overseas, but others, such as the 
Murrays and the Macraes, came back to Scotland. Return migration 
— not least to the Hebrides - has for long been the Cinderella of 
Scottish diaspora studies, but that neglect has begun to be addressed 
in recent scholarship and through publicity associated with the 
commercially-driven Years of Homecoming in 2009 and 2014." 
Secondly, the blurred line between escape and opportunity which 
has always characterised emigrants’ motives was still very evident 
in the twentieth century, but on the whole — and with the caveat 
that interviewees are largely a sclf-sclecting group — the dominant 
narrative, especially among post-war participants, was primarily 
a story of enterprise and ambition, rather than economic exile. 
Like their predecessors, twentieth-century migrants also continued 
to be influenced primarily by personal contacts and networks, 
supplemented by the campaigns of professional recruitment agents, 
whose arsenal of persuasive weapons broadened in tandem with the 
onward march of technology. 

Finally, ethnic networks were clearly important to many 
Highland emigrants. After more than five decades in the city where 
she settled, married and raised four children, Annie MacRitchie 
still thinks of Lewis as ‘home’ and since 1994 she has returned to 
the island for a month each year. While her parents were alive she 
wrote to them every day, and now she has a complete collection of 
that correspondence — the letters she received and those she wrote. 


Every day I wrote, and every day I got plenty mail from my 
parents, my sister, my sisters, my brother, all our relatives, and 
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all my friends. So every day it was - my treat was looking forward 
to the mail man. 


The most positive and enduring influence in Annie’s life, however, 
has been the Detroit congregation of the Free Church of Scotland, 
which for more than fifty years has provided her with spiritual 
support, social networks and a tangible link with her homeland. 
It still maintains a presence in Detroit, with its distinctive Free 
Church form of worship, although in the 1970s it dropped the suffix 
‘of Scotland’ from its name in order to facilitate the dismantling of 
cultural barriers.'® 

In turning the spotlight on the significance of networks and the 
retention of a Highland identity, the last word should go to another 
Lewis emigrant who, like Annie MacRitchie, continues to value 
his cultural and community links with his native island after more 
than half a century in Canada. Since 1953 Murdo Maclver has 
lived in Vancouver. He initially found himself there literally by 
accident, when a back injury sustained during his merchant navy 
days meant he found himself under the surgeon’s knife. By the 
time he recovered, his ship was long gone, but he was able to stay 
in Vancouver thanks to the good offices of Angus Chisholm, an 
emigration officer who had come originally from Inverness, and 
Oban-born Iain MacTavish, personnel manager of a Vancouver 
shipping company who helped Murdo secure his first job. For 
more than fifty years Murdo has maintained strong connections 
with the Gaelic Society of Vancouver, and both he and his late wife 
Mary served at different times as Chief of the Society. Finding and 
maintaining a home from home among compatriots in the Pacific 
North West has always been important to Murdo. 


Now I was going to say when I first came here I was really 
surprised at how many people that was here from the Outer 


Hebrides. There was eleven people from that little village of 


Arnol staying in Vancouver at that time and myself being number 
twelve. And 1 went up to visit — the second year I was here, in 54, 
I went up to Trail to visit a first cousin of mine that was living in 
Trail that had come out in 1929, and there was I think fourteen 
people from Arnol between Trail and Proctor... It was really, 
really nice to meet all those people and hear their stories. But 
I had heard some of the stories while I was growing up because 
quite a few of the people that used to come to our house and talk 
about their experiences in the army and in the navy and in South 
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America and Canada and Australia and a lot of them had gone 
home after being out here, sometimes before the First World War 
and aft - they went home in the early 30s at the beginning of the 
Depression because there was, there was no jobs and stuff, and 
they went back home. And I heard about the Kootenay Lakes and 
the coast of British Columbia when I was five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten years old so I was — felt quite at home here from the first 
day I landed here, and I have not regretted even for two minutes 
that I came here.” 
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ASSYNT CROFTERS: THE MOULD BREAKERS 
JOHN MACKENZIE 
3rd December 2010 


I have consciously given this address the title ‘The Mould Breakers’ 
because I genuinely believe that this is what was accomplished 
in terms of land tenure and management in Scotland by a small, 
relatively obscure group of West Sutherland crofters. This was 
when, on | February 1993, Assynt Crofters’ Trust took title to the 
land of their fathers. I suppose that there are 3 obvious questions 
that naturally arise from such a title and I would like to try to 
consider each of these in the time that we have available to us this 
evening. These questions are: 


1. The mould, what was its shape and what forces created it? 
2. How was it broken? 


3. What has the subsequent effect been on our Highlands and 
Islands of its having been broken? 


1. The Mould 

I think that it can be fairly said that the pattern of land ownership 
throughout the Highlands was until recently almost exclusively 
that of landowner and tenant and each knew their place in society. 
Assynt itself was a typical example of that pattern. To illustrate 
the point, I propose in the first instance to tell you a little of the 
history of our part of the country. Assynt was a focus for the inter- 
clan struggles that followed the defeat of the Vikings at the battle 
of Largs in 1263. Ultimately the territory became the possession 
of the MacKenzies of Seaforth who, after previous unsuccessful 
attempts and having besieged the castle of Ardvreck, defeated 
MacLeod of Assynt in 1672. The last of the MacKenzie family 
to have control was Kenneth, who died in poverty in Lewis in 
the mid-eighteenth century, having been separated from his wife 
Frances. The ruin of Calda House on the shore of Loch Assynt is 
the sole remaining evidence of their presence and was built as their 
marital home around 1730. It stood for about 7 years before being 
burnt down during the continuing clan feuds. The estate had been 
sequestrated and Assynt remained without a legal owner for some 
20 years until sold by judicial roup in July 1757. Lady Strathnaver 
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was the highest bidder and thus, Assynt passed into the possession 
of the house of Sutherland. I am sure that no-one in this audience 
needs to be reminded of the part played by a subsequent Duke of 
Sutherland in the eviction from their ancestral lands of some 15,000 
of the peasant people of Sutherland to make way for sheep in the 
years between 1811 and 1823. Assynt was spared none of this and 
my own people were twice cleared, ultimately to the coastal village 
where I continue to have my home. 

A century later in 1913, as the result of financial difficulties, the 
then Duke offered for sale the whole of Assynt and Eddrachillis. 
The purchaser was none other than Major General William Stewart 
who bought his native territory. Stewart had left the township of 
Nedd many years earlier as the penniless son of a destitute crofter 
and had made a fortune in Canada as a railroad engineer. I well 
remember my mother speaking of the great celebrations that took 
place in Assynt when it was announced that General Stewart was the 
new landowner. I also have in my possession the correspondence 
that passed between General Stewart and my grandfather together 
with some of his contemporaries concerning his willingness to 
provide a loan for the construction of a community owned fishing 
boat. The wreck of that boat lay on the shore during my childhood. 
The outbreak of the Great War, however, largely frustrated the 
philanthropic intentions of Stewart towards his own people. In 
1935 the estate was again sold and on this occasion there were 
two bidders, the Vestey family and the Duke of Westminster who 
wanted Assynt as a wedding gift for his prospective son-in-law, Mr 
W Filmer Sankey. Westminster was the victor but soon after title 
had passed into the hands of Filmer Sankey, he re-sold most of it 
to the Vestey family. In 1989, after a number of smaller land sales 
had taken place, Edmund Vestey renamed the coastal crofting strip, 
comprising 13 townships and extending to 21, 300 acres (9,000 Ha) 
as ‘North Lochinver Estate’ and sold it for £1,080,000 to a Swedish 
land speculator. In none of these transactions were the interests of 
the people who lived and worked on the land considered to have any 
relevance, they certainly weren’t consulted. Three short years later, 
Scandinavian Property Services Ltd. went into liquidation with a 
Swedish bank as the main creditor. A London based Liquidator 
was appointed and they re-engaged the selling agents who had 
been appointed by the Vestey family to manage the original sale 
of the estate. The asset had been sold by the Vestey’s in 3 separate 
lots, now it was to be broken up into 7 lots with no concern being 
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shown for the impact of this process on the crofting activity of 
the inhabitants. Were it not for a bizarre sequence of events that 
took place early on during the new viewing process for sale of the 
estate, the inhabitants would again have had no knowledge of what 
was taking place. Having suddenly been made aware of what was 
happening, however, the then office bearers of the Assynt branch 
of the Scottish Crofters’ Union called emergency meetings of 
members. The outcome of that is now well documented history. 

So much then for the history of Assynt and the purchase of the 
land by Assynt Crofters’ Trust but, how does our history fit into 
the pattern of land ownership throughout the Highlands during the 
period that we have surveyed from the 17th century? A study carried 
out in 1976 by Houston and Bryden entitled ‘Agrarian change in 
the Scottish Highlands’ concluded that some 35 families or private 
companies then possessed 1/3 of the 7.9 million acres of privately 
owned land in the Highlands. Many of these large estate owners 
were absentees, often foreigners such as Dutch, Scandinavians 
and Arabs. Many of these were from countries where legislation 
prohibited the owning of land by foreigners. Some were quite 
prepared to attempt to re-introduce the practices of the landlords of 
the 19th century. To illustrate this I would cite the practices of the 
Al Maktoum family who destroyed property and erected barriers to 
prevent access to their estate near Kyle. Some of you may also be 
aware of the events that led to what became known as the Whitbread 
judgement in the Court of Session, issued while we were in the 
midst of our campaign. There the landowner attempted to use legal 
devices to resist the granting of a site for a house on croft land to a 
former employee who had fallen out of favour. He was sure that the 
then existing crofting legislation gave him almost unlimited power 
to dictate to a crofting tenant. The willingness of the said tenant 
to test the legislation and the ability of the crofter’s astute lawyer 
ultimately disabused him of that notion. The Determination in that 
case on the part of the Court of Session came at a most felicitous 
time for the Assynt Crofters, as well as for the crofter concerned. 
It caused Whitbread to sell up, apparently in total frustration over 
what he now believed to be happening in the Highlands in terms of 
ownership of land although, perhaps not surprisingly, the purchaser 
in that transaction was a Dutch national. So far as Assynt was 
concerned, the Vestey family saw ownership of the estate as giving 
them almost total control over the every day lives of the people who 
lived and worked on the land. The landowner, along with family 
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and friends, would annually spend a month or so making use of the 
estate for fishing, shooting and partying. At the same time, from 
his office in London through a succession of factors, he dictated 
to the local people where houses could be built and what kind of 
commercial enterprises could be carried on. I also became well 
aware of a number of legally dubious transactions that took place 
over the years involving elderly spinster cottars that effectively 
deprived their successors from the benefit of their homes, but we 
will leave the details of these events to one side for the time being. 
Sir Frank Fraser Darling’s conclusion, after having carried out a 
comprehensive survey of the West Highlands in the immediate 
aftermath of the Second World War was a serious indictment of 
the way absentee landlordism had affected the productivity of the 
land. I quote “the bald unpalatable fact is that the Highlands are 
a devastated terrain. Any policy, which ignores this fact, cannot 
hope to achieve rehabilitation. That is the reason why there are so 
few people and why there is a constant economic problem.” (End 
quotes) Two centuries of misuse of the land to satisfy the whims of 
a privileged few had created a grossly unproductive terrain. 


2. The Mould Broken. 

So much then for the ‘Mould’ of land tenure that had developed 
over these two centuries or so, but how was it broken? In 1977, 
the then Highlands & Islands Development Board, under the 
Chairmanship of Professor Kenneth Alexander, produced a well- 
researched document comparing our system of land tenure and 
management with some of our European partners. A strong case 
was made for change but this was effectively ignored by the Labour 
Government of the day. Subsequent Conservative Governments 
likewise saw no role for our Development Agencies in land 
acquisition or management and this attitude remained firmly in 
place right up until the point of the Assynt Crofters’ campaign. Our 
approach to HIE was initially rejected out of hand by their then 
Chief Executive. What we had sought was simply a favourable 
hearing for a business grant and loan in exactly the same way as any 
other new commercial enterprise might expect. It was only when 
Sir Hector Munro, then Minister of State at the Scottish Office, 
came out with a public statement supporting our entrepreneurial 
aspirations that this attitude changed. Even then, the support of 
HIE was rather grudging and relatively onerous conditions were 
imposed upon us as a condition of any assistance. Clearly then, 
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very little would have changed in terms of the pattern of land tenure 
in the Highlands and Islands if matters had been left entirely in the 
hands of our political masters. 

Our campaign began not as a planned master-stroke to change 
the settled order of things but as an opportunistic attempt to seize 
control of our own destiny as the result of a totally unexpected 
providential set of circumstances. Scandinavian Property Services 
had gone ‘bust’ and we discovered that the estate was for sale, as I 
said earlier, as the result of a rather bizarre event. A light seaplane 
had one day been left stranded by the tide on a sandy beach and a 
crofter was asked to refloat it using his tractor. Casually asking the 
occupants of the plane why they were there, he was told that they 
were looking over the estate, which was for sale. The local jungle 
drums immediately began to sound and the office bearers of the 
Assynt branch of the SCU called emergency meetings to consider 
what to do. The initial intention had been to try to block the 
splitting up of the estate by means of crofting law but, ultimately, 
someone came up with the seemingly completely ‘off the wall’ 
suggestion that we should try to buy the estate ourselves. When 
one considers that the estate had just 3 short years earlier been sold 
for over a million pounds, the suggestion seemed on the face of it 
to be little short of madness. This audience is probably aware, more 
than most, of the economic disadvantages suffered by our crofting 
communities down through the decades. The prospect, therefore, of 
our competing for purchase of the estate on the open market seemed 
rather improbable. Nevertheless, there was growing enthusiasm 
shown by crofters at each of our hastily convened meetings for our 
at least attempting to have a go. A steering Committee was elected 
having a representative from each of the 13 townships on the estate 
and 3 of us were appointed to lead as Chair, Vice-chair and acting 
Secretary. I think that it is fair to say that each of us brought very 
different but complimentary backgrounds and experience to the 
management of the steering Committee. Our campaign got under 
way towards the end of June in 1992. The first real coverage in 
the mass media of what we were attempting to do appeared in the 
Telegraph newspaper on | August. This was illustrated by a picture 
of myself in wellie boots sitting on top of a cairn beside my home; 
my dog at my feet and Quinag and Loch Drumbeg in the background. 
From that point onwards, we were besieged by television crews 
and the press and it soon became clear that the public were being 
inspired by what we were attempting to do. None of us had any 
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experience of how to manage a press campaign, but I want to pay 
tribute at this point to David Ross of the Herald newspaper and 
lain MacDonald of BBC. These two men, more than any others, 
gave advice and media guidance and much of the success of our 
campaign to raise public financial support and political enthusiasm 
was due to their help. I also believe that subsequent coverage by 
David Ross made a significant contribution in later years to my 
success in bringing to fruition a small grid connected hydro-electric 
scheme on the estate. Potential competition in bidding for the estate 
from rich southern individuals was effectively wiped out by veiled 
threats in press releases of the use of crofting law to asset strip the 
estate were we to be unsuccessful. Messages of encouragement and 
offers of financial assistance both large and small began to flow 
in from all over Britain and indeed from all over the world. The 
assets of the estate, which had been sold three short years earlier 
for £1.080,000, were soon to be in the hands of the Assynt Crofters’ 
Trust for a consideration of £300,000. Some donations came from 
abroad; from people who traced their ancestry to Highlanders who 
fled to the colonies during the dark days of the Clearances. The 
Chief Executive of HIE had made it a condition of their assistance 
that we should raise at least % of the funding from our own efforts. 
That target was exceeded by a substantial amount. Of course, some 
of the environmental conservationist bodies attempted to get in on 
the act by offering financial assistance but early in the process we 
took a policy decision that we would succeed on our own, or not 
at all. Two initial bids to the selling agents were rejected but, on 
the third attempt in December 1992, our offer was accepted. You 
can imagine the euphoria that swept over the community when it 
was announced that our bid had been successful and, of course, 
that was particularly evident at the formal celebration after we took 
possession of title to the land. My own over-riding emotion at the 
time, I have to confess, was that of the sense of righting some of 
the injustices suffered by our forebears and sadness that my parents 
and grandparents, as well as my late brother had not lived to see 
the day. But it was also the almost unbelievable sense that God 
in His providence had brought about that change in Assynt, of 
all places. What a sense of liberation and achievement to be able 
to look around over the land upon which our forebears had been 
mere tenants, living their lives at the whim of culturally insensitive 
landlords and over which we now had ownership and almost total 
control. What an outstanding privilege to have played a small part 
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in these events that have so changed the course of history in our 
Highlands and Islands. 


3. The Effect of the Mould Having Been Broken. 

Finally then, what has been the effect of the mould having been 
broken? I suggested at the time that our success had brought about 
a sense of a perceptible turn in the tide of economic fortune in 
our communities. The rapidity of that change has in many ways, 
however, been nothing short of breathtaking in terms of liberating 
the aspirations of many of our people. Very soon we were contacted 
for guidance by the crofters of Borve and Annishader on Skye and 
others followed. Some like the men of Borve were successful; others 
less so. Great interest was shown by the Agencies and other bodies 
in what we were doing and in due course the political parties began 
to realise that we had successfully caught the public imagination. 
The idea of changes to the law in terms of land tenure began to 
become a matter of public debate and at one stage I was asked 
to address a Labour Party conference in Inverness on this issue. 
Numerous seminars were arranged by a variety of organisations 
at which we were asked to make a contribution. One of these 
was organised in Beauly by the then Scottish Crofters’ Union at 
which the keynote speaker was Mr Brian Wilson M.P. who clearly 
had land reform high on his agenda. The Scottish Labour Party 
manifesto for the 1997 election contained a commitment to ‘initiate 
a study into the system of land ownership and management in 
Scotland which will look, for example, at measures to encourage 
as well as options for removing the rights of feudal superiority’ 
(end quotes). Early in the year following the coming to power of 
the Labour Government in 1997, a highly important seminar was 
arranged at Edinburgh University attended by speakers from many 
of the agencies together with a number of individuals with a profile 
in land reform. Lord Sewell, who had been appointed as Minister 
at the Scottish Office with responsibility for agriculture, fisheries 
and the environment was a keynote speaker at that conference. 
It was clear that he genuinely intended to come forward with 
proposals for change and it was equally clear that the catalyst for 
all of this was the success of the Assynt Crofters’ Trust. In due 
course a Land Reform Policy Group was established and during a 
period of unprecedented consultation a sequence of 3 documents 
were published. These were entitled ‘Identifying the Problems’, 
Identifying the Solutions’ and, ultimately, ‘Recommendations for 
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Action.” The Policy Group’s recommendations were accepted in 
their entirety by the now newly established Scottish Executive and 
the proposals were introduced into the Scottish Parliament on 27 
November 2001. The Community Right to Buy provisions were 
contained in the Land Reform (Scotland) Act 2003. The Land 
Reform Policy Group had asserted that the objective of land reform 
was to remove the land based barriers to sustainable development 
of rural communities. To do this it suggested that there needed to 
be: 


Increased diversity in the way land is owned and used. In other 
words, more variety of ownership and management arrangements 
(private, public, partnership, community, not-for-profit) which 
will pave the way for less concentration of ownership and 
management in a limited number of hands, particularly at local 
level, as the best way of encouraging sustainable development; 
and 


Increased community involvement in the way land is owned 
and used, so that local people are not excluded from decisions 
that affect their lives and the lives of their communities. What is 
meant by ‘community’ will depend on the context. (end quotes) 


Since then Brian Wilson oversaw the creation within HIE of 
the Community Land Unit and the Scottish Land Fund. These 
developments gave rise to some of the more recent community 
land buyouts, notably on Eigg, Gigha and the Western Isles. 
More recently the creation of the Assynt Foundation facilitated 
community possession of most of the remainder of the land that 
had been in the hands of the Vestey family. In most, if not all of 
these cases, the capital for purchase of the land was almost entirely 
forthcoming from the public purse. We were the trailblazers for 
all of this and it is worth noting that we had to find most of the 
purchase price by our own efforts. 

The Community Right to Buy provisions were contained in Part 
2 of the Land Reform (Scotland) Act 2003 and came into force in 
June 2004. I suppose that there is much that could be said about this 
in terms of community empowerment. Let me say, however, that 
what we sought to accomplish in Assynt cannot be contemplated 
elsewhere under these provisions. Almost every inch of the land 
over which we fought to gain control was under crofting tenure. 
Our campaign was intended to rid the crofting inhabitants of 
our community for ever of the repressive influence of absentee 
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landlords having no sensitivity or empathy with our history or 
cultural background. Membership of the Trust is limited to those 
who are croft tenants or owner-occupiers. Those of us who began 
this venture have continued to ensure that the provisions for 
membership remain unchanged in the face of repeated attempts by 
many incomers to have the franchise extended to all residents in 
the community. One woman living in a Council house in Drumbeg 
impudently told me that “they” (whoever they were in the context) 
“ had no intention of leaving control of the estate entirely in the 
hands of the crofters.” I responded by saying that neither she nor 
anyone else would ever be able to dismantle what we had achieved 
so long as there remained on the Board of Assynt Crofters Trust 
people who are sensitive to our history and heritage. Under the 
provisions of the Right to Buy legislation a community body 
interested in gaining control of an area of land must show that it 
has the support of a majority of all members of the population of 
the community, that it has plans for the sustainable development of 
the land (or other asset) and that it can demonstrate that registration 
is in the public interest. In order to gain support from government 
and the public purse crofters in other areas, therefore, would have 
to ballot all members of their communities and if successful will 
have to involve the entire community in policy decisions. In order 
to succeed, Ministers will have to be satisfied that at least half of all 
eligible voters in a community have voted in a properly conducted 
ballot in support of the proposal. 

Since 2004 a total of 148 community bodies have been formed 
throughout the whole of Scotland. By the end of September 2010 
some 72 bodies had submitted about 124 applications under the Act 
to register an interest in purchase of land. While the Bill was making 
its journey through Parliament it was predicted that there might be 
about 25 applications to register in the first year and, perhaps, 5 per 
annum after that. Clearly therefore the number of applications have 
exceeded predictions. The right to buy has been ‘triggered’ in land 
relating to 28 of these registered interests and so far Ministers have 
approved 26 of these. Communities have had a variable success in 
purchasing land in which they have expressed an interest and a total 
of 9 purchases have succeeded under the legislation. It has to be 
noted, however, that when the Bill was passing through Parliament 
it was predicted that there might be 2 purchases per year. 

It is clear that there is a keen interest throughout Scotland 
in the provisions of the Land Reform legislation. There is also 
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considerable capacity in our communities to meet the challenges 
and responsibilities of owning and developing the land asset for 
the wider benefit of our people who live and work on that land. I 
submit, however, that the catalyst for all of this was the success of a 
few people on the Atlantic coastline of Sutherland to unexpectedly 
rise to the challenge that they faced in June 1992. Otherwise I doubt 
if it would ever have happened. 


‘FO GHRÈIN LOISGICH NAN INNSEAN”: 
NA H-INNSEACHAN AN EAR TRO 
SHUILEAN GAIDHEALACH 


Dr SHEILA M. Kipp 
ITImh Gearran 2011 


Ann an co-theacsa eilthireachd as a’ Ghaidhealtachd anns na 
18mh agus 19mh linntean tha pailteas de iomraidhean bho, agus 
sgrùdaidhean air, na Gàidheil a dh’fhalbh do dhùthchannan eile, 
gu h-araid a Chanada agus, gu ire nas lugha, dha na Staitean agus 
a dh’ Astrailia. Gheibhear fiosrachadh mu bheatha nan eilthireach 
seo, na duilgheadasan a bha rompa, mar a shoirbhich leotha, agus 
mar a dh’atharraich an cànan agus cultar a réir na beatha úir seo.! 
’S e fear de na rudan a tha a dhith ann an sgoilearachd Ghàidhlig 
gu ruige seo fiosrachadh mu na Gaidheil a chaidh do dhuthchannan 
céine eile aig am na h-eilthireachd mhoir. Feumar cuimhneachadh 
gu bheil am facal ‘eilthireach’ a’ toirt a-steach an da chuid duine 
a tha falbh a lorg dachaigh úr ann an duthaich eile ach cuideachd 
duine a tha air togail air do dh’aiteigin eile — an lùib obrach, 
mar eisimpleir — ach a tha an duil tilleadh dhachaigh. ’S ann air 
an darna seorsa eilthireach seo, an t-eilthireach shealach, a tha 
focas an sgridaidh seo agus e a’ beachdachadh air Gaidheil agus 
na h-Innseachan an Ear tro fhianais nan tusan Gaidhlig, agus na 
miltean aca anns a’ chearn sin den t-saoghal anns na 18mh agus 
19mh linntean, mar as tric mar sheirbheisich Companaidh nan 
Innseachan an Ear neo Impireachd Bhreatainn.* Tha farsaingeachd 
de rannsachadh ann mu Bhreatannaich agus Albannaich anns na 
h-Innseachan an Ear agus tha obair luachmhor Anndra Mhic [llip 
air cur ris an dealbh a tha againn air Gaidheil an sin, mar eisimpleir 
na chuid rannsachaidh air an Ridire Eachann Rothach Nobhair.’ 
Anns a’ phàipear seo coimheadar air na bha aig Gàidheil ri rádh 
nan cànan fhéin, a’ tarraing gu sònraichte air òrain agus bàrdachd, 
airson tuigse nas fhearr fhaighinn air aite nan Innseachan ann an 
saoghal agus inntinn nan Gaidheal. 

Dh’éirich gu leòr Ghàidheal do dh’inbhean gu math ard anns 
na h-Innseachan, leithid Seanalair Eachann Rothach (1726-1801) 
a bha na shaighdear anns na h-Innseachan;* Sir Gilleasbaig 
Caimbeul, Inbhir Nèill, Riaghladair Madras eadar 1786 agus 
1789;5 an Sgitheanach Sir Iain Mac a’ Phearsain (1745—1821) a 
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bha na Ard-Riaghladair ann am Bengal eadar 1785 gu 1786;° 
Teàrlach Grannd (1746-1823) a dh’éirich gu inbhe Cathraiche 
Companaidh nan Innseachan an Ear;’ an Leòdhasach an Còirneal 
Cailean MacCoinnich (1754-1821), a choisinn clit dha fhèin mar 
Ard-Neach-Tomhais nan Innsean; agus am Maidsear-Seanalair 
Sir Eachann MacDhòmhnaill (1853—1903, ‘Eachann nan Cath’) a 
shabaid anns na h-Innsean agus a bha os cionn nan saighdearan 
Breatannach ann an Ceylon aig toiseach na 20mh linn.” Sin gun 
ghuth air an fheadhainn a rinn am fortan ann am malairt sna 
h-Innseachan mar a rinn Sir Seumas MacMhathain (1796-1878) 
a cheannaich Eilean Leòdhais leis an airgead a choisinn e ann am 
malairt an opium ann an Siona.!” Cha toirear prìomhachas dha na 
h-uaislean seo anns an sgrùdadh seo agus a’ mhòr-chuid de na 
tùsan mun deidhinn ann am Beurla agus cuideachd leis gu bheil 
iad air a bhith gan rannsachadh, gu diofar ìrean, mar-thà. An àite 
sin 's ann air na tùsan Gaidhlig a tha priomh fhòcas an sgrùdaidh 
airson ’s gun cluinnear, ann am faclan nan Gàidheal! fhèin, mun 
a’ chearn chéin sin. Tha Anndra Mac’Illip air iomradh a thoirt air 
na duilgheadasan a tha fa chomhair sgoilearan a tha coimhead air 
saighdearan Gàidhealach a chuir seachad ùine anns na h-Innseachan 
an Ear. Mar a chanas e fhèin, ’s e a bha anns a’ mhòr-chuid aca, 
‘ordinary soldiers whose literacy levels meant they left little record 
beyond some wills and, crucially, Gaelic poetry”, ged nach tric a 
tha Mac’Illip fhèin a’ tarraing air a’ bhàrdachd sin.'' Ach faodaidh 
gu bheil adhbhar airson sin oir, ’s e na chì sinn anns an sgrùdadh 
seo, nach eil mòran bàrdachd idir air fhàgail againn le saighdearan 
Gàidhealach a bha anns na h-Innseachan. Chan eil sin ri ràdh 
gu bheil iomraidhean mu dheidhinn saighdearan an sin ann am 
bàrdachd a chaidh a dhèanamh air a’ Ghàidhealtachd gann ge-tà. 


An t-Arm 

Mar a tha rannsachadh Mhic’Illip air dearbhadh, bha saighdearachd 
air leth cudromach dha eaconomaidh na Gàidhealtachd, gu h-àraid 
eadar 1715 agus 1815, agus e a’ toirt airgead a-steach do sgìrean 
bochda. Chan eil e na chùis-iongnaidh mar sin gur ann ceangailte ri 
saighdearachd a tha a’ mhòr-chuid de na h-iomraidhean a tha againn 
air na h-Innseachan an Ear ann an Gàidhlig bhon an 18mh linn 
suas chun an fhicheadamh linn." Mar a tha MacInnes, Meek agus 
MacLeòid uile air sealltainn nan cuid rannsachaidh air bàrdachd na 
19mh linn tha sealladh farsaing eadar-nàiseanta follaiseach ann an 
obair grunnan bhàrd eadar bruidhinn air a’ phàirt a ghabh saighdearan 
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Gaidhealach ann an cogaidhean na h-Impireachd Bhreatannaich 
agus toirt iomraidhean air eilthireachd do dhùthchannan eile.’ 
Bha saighdearan Breatannach air a bhith anns na h-Innseachan bho 
mheadhan na 17mh linn an lùib malairt agus obair Companaidh nan 
Innseachan an Ear a bha a’ meudachadh agus a’ dion a chumhachdan 
agus a strì le dùthchannan Eòrpach eile sa cheàrn sin a bharrachd 
air strì leis na h-Innseanaich fhéin.'* Bho mheadhan na 18mh linn 
chaidh grunn réisimeidean a thogail air a’ Ghaidhealtachd, cuid aca 
a dh’aona ghnothaich airson an cur dha na h-Innseachan leithid na 
sia companaidhean a bha gan togail ann an 1748, agus ann an 1787 
an 74mh Rèisimeid agus an 75mh Rèisimeid a chaidh a thogail le 
Gilleasbuig Caimbeul agus leis an Diùc Gordon mu seach." 

Am measg nan iomraidhean as tràithe a th’ againn ann an 
Gaidhlig mu shaighdearan Gaidhealach anns na h-Innseachan tha 
‘Oran do Choirneal Donncha’ Mac’ Phearson Bhreachdachaidh ann 

| am Baideanach’ a nochd ann an Orain Ghaidhealach agus Beurla 
le Coinneach MacCoinnich ann an 1792. Tha an dan seo a’ moladh 
Dhonnchaidh Mhic a’ Phearsain (1735-1810) a Breac Achaidh a 
bha pósta ri Mairead, nighean an t-Seumasaich ainmeil, Cluanaidh 
Mhic a” Phearsain. Chaidh Donnchadh Mac a” Phearsain dha na 
h-Innseachan còmhla ris an 89mh Rèisimeid (Ghàidhealach) ann 
an 1760, a’ tilleadh ann an 1766.'° Coltach ris a’ mhòr-chuid de na 
tùsan Gàidhlig cha deach an t-òran seo a dhèanamh le bård a bha air 
a bhith thall anns na h-Innseachan fhèin ach le bàrd a toirt seachad 
a shealladh-san air na h-Innseachan agus gnìomhan Gàidheil an 
sin. Chìthear an seo nàmhaid ùr ann an còmhraig fad às, Hyder Ali 
agus Innseanaich ‘breun dubh’, a bheireadh cothrom ùr do bhàird 
gaisge agus cliù nan Gàidheal àrdachadh anns na deicheadan às 
dèidh Bliadhna Theàrlaich. Anns an òran molaidh thraidiseanta seo 
cluinnear mun Chòirneal ghaisgeil: 


Don aird an ear chaidh è og ann, 

'S Ghàidheil ghasta gun lèonadh, 
Cliu don tir se bu deonach, 

Leis na fir a bha sonruicht, 
Nach robh tais ann an comhrag, 

Ris na fir nach robh deonach air sith. 


A nam dhoibh sineadh air réidh-lonn, 
Bu lion’ar Innseneach’ breun dubh, 
Sa cheann cli as a cheile, 
Chluinnte caonnag aig beistein, 
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‘S cuirp gan gearradh le treun-neart, 
Aig na gillean nach gèilleadh fo chuing. 


Cliu as onair don Chòirneal, 
Stric a dh'iomain è mór shluagh, 
S Hyder Ally sa gheocaich, 
S lad bu ghile nan ròcas, 
'S cruaidhe ‘muineal nan crocan, 
'S nial na mara 5 na mointich nan aoidh. 


Tha an iomhaigheachd bhrùideil anns an dàrna rann a’ cur an 
cuimhne ‘Latha Inbhir Lòchaidh’ le Iain Lom, ach craiceann dubh 
an nàmhaid ga chomharrachadh a-mach agus a’ sealltainn gun robh 
eòlas aig a’ bhàrd air an diofar fhaicsinneach seo eadar Innseanach 
agus Gàidheal. B’ e Hyder Ali (1721-82) a bha riaghladh Mysore 
ann an Ceann a Deas nan Innsean agus bha strì eadar e fhèin agus 
Companaidh nan Innseachan an Ear eadar 1767 agus 1769 agus 
a-rithist eadar 1780 agus 1784. Tha ainm, agus ainm a mhic, 
Tipu Sultan (1750-1799), a’ nochdadh grunn tursan ann an òrain 
Ghàidhlig mar nàmhaid ris an robh na Gàidheil ghaisgeil anns an 
arm Bhreatannach a’ strì. Tha cho aithnichte ’s a bha ainm Hyder 
Ali am measg Gàidheil an ama ga dhaingneachadh leis an iomradh 
air le Uilleam Ros a tha tarraing à duine, nach eil air ainmeachadh, 
ann an ‘Oran do dhuine àraidh’. Anns an òran tha Ros a’ toirt luaidh 
air Blàr Fontenoi (1745) agus Gibraltar (1782) anns an do shabaid 
Gàidheil, mar gun robh an ‘duine àraidh’ seo air bhith an sàs annta. 
“S ann anns a’ cho-theacsa seo a chluinnear: 


Cha b fhada bha thu ciosachadh 

Wa n Innsin sear gu leir, 

'N uair a chaidh thu n talamh sin, 

Thug Hideralidh geill; 

Mar b’e litir bhàn, 

A chuir a Pharlamaid ad dheigh, 

Thu n talamh teith sin fhagail. 

Mu n d’read[h] do shlainnt an éis.'* 

Tha Coinneach MacCoinnich a” toirt iomradh air Hyder Ali 
a-rithist ann an ‘Oran do MhicLeoid na hEaradh air bhi dha tighinn 
dachuidh as na h-Innsean a’n Ear’ agus e ag radh mu cheann- 
cinnidh nan Leòdach: 

Gu cliù ar, trù ar, onaireach 

Lan sonas ann $ gach ceum, 
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'S tha fios aig Hyder Ally, 
Nach 'eil mis’ a aithris bhreug’."° 
B’ e an ceann-cinnidh seo Tormod MacLeòid, an 23mh 


ceann-cinnidh de na Leòdaich (1754-1831) a dh’fhalbh dha na 
h-Innseachan le inbhe Lieutenant-Còirneal ann an 1781 às dèidh 
dha an dàrna batailian den Fhreiceadan Dubh a thogail. Bha esan os 
cionn na rèisimeid nuair a thugadh buaidh air arm Tipu Sultan aig 
Paniani ann an 1782. Ged a chaidh a ghlacadh leis na h-Innseanaich 
ann an 1783 chaidh èirig a phàigheadh agus thill e dhan strì. °S 
ann ann an 1789 a thàinig e dhachaigh, tri bliadhna mus do nochd 
dàn MhicCoinnich ann an clo.*° Anns an òran molaidh dhan 
Leòdach chìthear eadar-theacsachas an seo agus MacCoinnch ag 
ath-chleachdadh na h-ìomhaigheachd aige fhèin bhon òran dha 
Donnchadh Mac a’ Phearsain a chaidh a dhèanamh mu 20 bliadhna 
roimhe; cuirp gun cheann agus na h-Innseanaich gan coimeas ri 
beathaichean agus dath an craicinn ga dhaingneachadh a-rithist: 


Bu lionar corp gun chlaigionn, 
Agus spadag air an fheur, 
'S gur fhada chluinnte caonnag, 
An am sgaoileadh nan dubh-bhéist.*' 


Am measg saighdearan rèisimeid MhicLeòid bha lain MacAoidh, 
mac Rob Dhuinn, a chaochail anns na h-Innsean ann an 1782. 
Tha Dàibhidh Stiùbhart Ghairt, ùghdar Sketches of the Character, 
Manners and Present State of the Highlanders of Scotland, ag innse 
mar a bhiodh MacAoidh (‘John Doune Mackay’) a’ gabhail òrain 
athar airson na saighdearan eile a chumail ann an sunnd.” 

Ann an ‘Cumha do Choirneal Grannda, Tighearna Ghlinne 
Moireastuinn, a chaochail anns a’ bhliadhna 1801” le Alasdair 
Grannd (Mac-lain-Bhain), chan e gun do chaochail lain Grannd, 
10mh Tighearna Ghlinn Mhoireasdan, anns na h-Innseachan ach 
gun robh a ghnìomhan an sin gam moladh às dèidh a bhàis agus 
na h-Innseachan gan riochdachadh mar phàirt de sgeul gaisgeil a 
bheatha. Cheangail an Granndach ris an Fhreiceadan Dubh ann 
an 1782 mar chaiptean agus ghabh e pàirt anns na cogaidhean an 
aghaidh Tipu Sultan. Tha am bard a’ cleachdadh sin airson a chliù 
àrdachadh. Chithear luaidh air craiceann nan Innseanach a-rithist, 
an turas seo leis a’ bhuadhair ‘ciar’: 


'S ann s na h-Innseachan-shios, 
Fhuair thu n onoir $ tu b'fhiach, 
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S tu nad cheannard nan ciad. 

Ghlac thu camp nam fear ciar, 

Bho n bha n t-Ard-righ gad dhion, 

Thug E sabhailt’ thu nios 

Gus an d thainig a chrioch a d thalamh ort. 
San n sna h-Innseachan-shios.” 


Chaidh Rèisimeid nan Siophartach, neo an 72mh, a thogail ann 
an 1778 leis a’ chiad Iarla Siophairt, Coinneach MacCoinnich 
(1744-81), agus chaidh a cur dha na h-Innsean. Mhair an turas- 
mara deich miosan agus chaochail 247 duine air an t-slighe, an 
t-larla fhéin nam measg, a’ dearbhadh cho cunnartach ’s a bha 
tursan-mara fada san linn sin.” Nuair a tháinig an strì le Tipu Sultan 
gu crioch ann an 1784 leigeadh cuid de na saighdearan fa sgaoil 
agus, a réir a’ chunntais a gheibhear bho Uilleam MacCoinnich, cha 
robh cuideachadh sam bith ga thoirt dhaibh siubhal dhachaigh.* 
An turas seo, gu neo-àbhaisteach, cluinnear guth saighdeir a bha 
anns na h-Innsean agus MacCoinnich a’ tarraing air òran a chaidh 
a dhèanamh le sàirdseant anns an rèisimeid, Crisdean MacRath. 
An toiseach, tha am bard a’ dèanamh gàirdeachas mu bhuaidh 
na rèisimeid thar an nàimhdean Innseanach le iomhaigheachd 
glè choltach ris na chunnacas mar-thà ann an òrain Choinnich 
MhicCoinnich agus cuirp nan nàimhdean gun cheann agus Hyder 
Ali, a-rithist, ga ainmeachadh mar namhaid treun: 


'S iomadh Innseanach bodaich 

Bha 'n a shìneadh 'n a chlosaich $ an dig, 
"Muigh $ a staigh air a’ rampair, 

’S lionar coluinn, 5 a ceann bha gu dith, 
Dh'aindeoin neart Hyder Ali, 

Thug a reisimeid Thàileach dheth cis, 
D’am bu shuaineas an cabar, 

Shiùbhlas luaineach feadh chragan nam frith.“ 


Tha an t-iomradh fuilteach seo air gaisge nan Siophartach 
ga chleachdadh airson sealltainn cho fior ana-ceart ’s a bha an 
làimhseachadh a fhuair na saighdearan às dèidh sin, ana-ceartas 
a tha ga chur an cèill gu feargach leis a’ bhàrd nuair a mhìnicheas 
e mar a dh’fheumte na gaisgich an slighe fhèin a dhèanamh 
dhachaigh: 


'Nuair fhuair sinn an t-òrdugh 
Bho na Chonsul, cha d’ chord e ruinn féin, 
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Nar discharge thoirt nar dorn duinn, 
'S cead an t-saoghail gun phortion thoirt duinn; 
'S iad ag inns’ anns gach aite, 
Nach eil eathar, no bat ann, no seol. 
S mur a h-'eil na robh tuilleadh — 
Thug mi thairis mo chuid na Roinn-Eorp. 


Ged tha rathad air tir ann, 

Tha e fada agus cianail gu leoir, 
Null troimh thalamh Chlann Israel 

Cia mar gheibh sinn greim bidh ann no lon, 
Asdar lath’ agus bliadhna, 

'S gur fear ainneamh $ a'chiad dhinn bhios beo, 
Ciod e nis air a riagh 1 sinn, 

Ach s math in urrainn Mac Dhia gu nar treoir. 


'S truagh nach robh mi cho aotrom 
Ris an t-seabhaig theid caol anns a’ speur, 
'S dheanainn rathad an fhàsaich, 
'S leiginn manail an airde nan geug; 
S dh'aindeoin ainneart an Turcaich, 
Rachainn seachad mar uiseig 5 a ghréin, 
'S dheanainn gearan an Lunuinn 
Bheireadh dhachaidh sinn uile gu léir.” 


Gu mi-fhortanach, chan eil MacCoinnich ag innse ciamar a 
shoirbhich leotha air an t-slighe fhada seo, ach a-mhàin ‘very few 
of those who first joined ever saw their native land again .“” 

Gle thric tha báird a’ caoidh bas saighdeir anns na h-Innseachan 
leithid ‘Oran do dhithis Dhaoin Uailse (sic) a Chaille ann an Coga 
nan [nsean an Ear 1792” le Raibeard Stiùbhard a Maoilinn ann an 
Siorrachd Pheairt, Oran a nochd an cló deich bliadhna as dèidh nam 
bàs a tha gan comharrachadh san dàn. Tha am bàrd a’ toirt iomradh 
air an dithis a chaochail mar ‘Raibeart Leoid’ agus ‘Padrig’. Tha 
e coltach gur e an Raibeart seo an Caiptean-Lieutenant Raibeart 
MacDhonnchaidh a bhàsaich aig Seringapatam ann an 1794 (an 
àite 1792), mac do Sheumas MacDhonnchaidh Leòid ann an Athall 
agus bràthair don t-Seanalair Uilleam MacDhonnchaidh.” °S e 
fear de na rudan a bu dhuilghe mum bàs, agus rud a bhiodh bàird 
Ghàidhealach gu traidiseanta a’ caoidh, gun deach an tiodhlacadh 
thall ann an tir céin am measg choigreach an aite ann an dùthaich 
am breith: *" 
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Tha gach neach ma nn cuairt duinn ann, 

Don chuala an sgeul craiteach, 

Tha n teaghlach tha n raon-ruari ann, 

‘San duibhse bhuaine Padrig, 

Gu n d'fhan iad ann sna h-Innseachan, 

A measg na th’ ann do Nigairean, 

Nach d'fhuair sinn mar ri in dilsean iad, 
Ga n cuir sa chill a bail leinn.” 


| 
| 
| 
Tha an dearbh shuidheachadh na adhbhar broin ann an ‘Cumhadh 
airson Clemi Bean Innis-Eoghain’*’ le Mairearad Chamshron à 

Gleann Urchaidh: 


S ann na luidhe sna h-Innsibh, 

Tha choluinn dh fhas siobhalta coir, 
Mar bha lain na Glas-choill, 

Fear aoibhinn bha aite gun gho, 

Gun aon duine ga chairdibh, 

Ga fhaicinn ga chàramh fui ‘n fhoid, 
Dh'fhag sud Athair, 5 a mhathair, 

’S a phiuthar ro chràiteach re im beo.” 


Anns an dan gun urra, ‘Marbh-rainn mar gu m b’ ann le bhrathair 
do Chaiptean Nial Stiuart nam Fasainean, a dh'eug anns na 
h-Innsibh Soir (sic)’, tha am bard ag innse, tro ghuth a’ bhràthar seo, 
mu bhrón an teaghlaich ‘o’n a chaidil Nial cian fad’ o chairdean’.** 

Tha saighdear eile à Siorrachd Pheairt, Dòmhnall Stiùbhart, 
Shiorghlais a chaochail leis an fhiabhras anns na h-Innseachan 
mu 1779/1780 air a chuimhneachadh leis a’ bhana-bhàrd Giorsal 
Nic Lagain ann am ‘Marbhrann do Chaiptin Donull Stiuart, a bha 
’s an 78mb Reiseamaid Mhic Choinnich: ’s a chaochail anns na 
h-Innsean an Ear’.*> Agus ’s e athair a’ caoidh a mhic a gheibhear 
ann an ‘Cumhadh Chaptain Shiseail do Mhac, Gilleasbaig Siseal a 
fhuair bas anns na h-Innsean, dol na 19 a dh’aois’. B’ e Dómhnall 
Siosal a bha air a’ bhàrd a bha a’ fuireach ann am Musselburgh 
agus tha fianais an òrain ag innse gur ann an Serampore am Bengal 
a fhuair a mhac bàs ged nach eil an còrr air innse mu na dh’éirich 
dha.” 

Tha cunntas air gniomhan gaisgeil a’ Mhaidseir-Seanailear Sir 
Eobhan MhicGriogair (1785—1841), ceann-cinnidh nan Griogarach, 
ga chur an cèill leis an Urr. Raibeart MacGriogair (1767—1846), | 
ann am ‘Moladh do Eobhan MacGriogair, Ridir Lanric, air son a 
ghaisge ann an Dun-Talneir ann an Innsibh na h-Aird-an-ear’.*’ 


7 ma 
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’S ann ann an 1818, agus cogadh eadar Companaidh Breatannach 
nan Innseachan an Ear agus Impireachd Mharatha a’ tighinn 
gu crioch a ghéill na h-Arabaich ann an Dun-Talneir dhan arm 
Bhreatannach, ach dh’éirich mì-thuigse agus thugadh ionnsaigh air 
an fheadhainn a chaidh a ghabhail ris a’ ghéilleadh, an Griogarach 
nam measg. Tha Raibeart MacGriogair ag innse mu na thachair: 


Air dol suas doibh do’n Dun ud, 

Rinn na naimhdean a dhunadh, 

'S thain’ iad airsan gu lubach, 

Is gu fealltach o chulaobh; 

Ach ghrad-thionndaidh am biuidh 

Gu ro sgairteil a ghnuis riu, 

Agus bhuail e gu h-uir iad, 

Le a chlaidheamh geur, ruisgte ina dhorn! 


PR 
'S ann an sud a bha ghriobhag, 
Le luaidh ghrad, lannaibh biorach, 
'S claidhibh sgaiteach gan iomairt, 
Le dream chalma gu n tioma; 
Chaidh Siol Alba gu n ghiorag, 
Anns an t-searbh-chath air mhireadh, 
Reubadh chorp is gan liodairt, 
Is gam fagail San ionad gu n deo! 


Chluinnteadh fada as farum 

Agus tailmrich a chath’ ud, 

Bha MacGriogair co h-ealamh, 

Ri grad-bhoisge an dealain, 

Air gach laimh a’ toirt barrachd, 
Ann am meadhon nan aineol, 

Bu bhas naimh teachd an car da, 
Oir bu mhillteach a lasan sa cholg! 


Shaoil na h-Arabaich chealgach, 

Nach robh dhoibh ach a mharbhadh; 

Bha iad iomadach dalma 

Ann an conas nan garbh-bheum; 

Bha iad coirbte is feargach, 

As an neart bha iad earbsach, 

Gidheadh, dh ionnlaid e shearbh-lann 

'Nam fuil bhlath ‘n uair dhearbhadh e leo." 
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Tha cliú Ceann-cinnidh nan Griogarach ga dhaingneachadh tro 
ghnìomhan gaisgeil a tha ‘aige mar dhualchas’ agus am bard ga 
riochdachadh mar ghaisgeach traidiseanta, Gàidhealach san strì 
Innseanach seo. 

Tha an Còirneal Raghnall Dòmhnallach (c.1794—1848) à Gasg 
Mhór ann an sgire Lagain ga mholadh ann an co-dhiù ceithir òrain 
Ghàidhlig. Chaidh dà dhiubh fhoillseachadh ann an 1850, dà 
bhliadhna às dèidh a bhàis, ach tha e soilleir gun robh e fhathast 
beò nuair a chaidh an dèanamh. Chaidh na h-òrain seo a dhèanamh 
‘le Fear do Mhuinntir Bhàideanach’ agus an tiotal air a` chiad fhear 
‘Rann do “n cheannard uasal sin, Coirneal Radhal Domhnullach’ le 
fo-thiotal ann a bheir co-theacsa dhan leughadair, “air da thighinn 
dachaidh as na h-Innsibh an Ear agus móran maith a dheanamh do 
bhochdaibh a dhùthcha’. Shabaid an Dòmhnallach seo leis an arm 
Bhreatannach ann an grunn dùthchannan agus chaidh a leòn aig 
Waterloo. Ràinig e inbhe Adjutant-General ann am Bombay ann 
an 1838 agus ’s ann an sin a bhàsaich e ann an 1848. Tha Thomas 
Sinton, ann am Poetry of Badenoch, a’ bruidhinn air fhialaidheachd 
air a bheil am bard a toirt iomradh na fho-thiotal agus e ag radh mu 
“Othaichear na Cuil’, mar a bha aca air ann an sgire a bhreith, ‘The 
Colonel was in the habit of sending money every year for behoof 
of the poor of his native parish, and also of giving a shinty match 
at Drumgask, which used to attract a great gathering of people.” * 
Feumaidh gur ann air an iomain seo, ga cumail le taic-airgid às na 
h-Innsean, a tha am bàrd à Bàideanach a’ toirt luaidh’s e ag ràdh 
ann an ‘Deoch-slàinte an Aon Cheudna’: 


Tha tuath-chearna do dhùthcha — 

Luchd nam boineid dù-ghorm s nam breachdan — 
Guidheadh beannachd dhuit le deadh dhùrachd’ 
S ag ràdh, nach di-chuimhnich iad ni $ mu, 

Do chluith ioman air srath do dhùthcha, 

Gus an càirear iad san uir luidhe. 


'S e Gilleasbuig Dòmhnallach à Bràigh Loch Abair a rinn an dà 
dhàn eile dhan Chòirneal, ‘Olar leinn deoch-slàint’ a’ Choirneil’ 
agus “SS binn an sgeula ri àireamh’. Tha am bàrd seo cuideachd a’ 
toirt iomradh air fhialaidheachd agus e ‘cuir dhachaigh an airgid.“ 
A bharrachd air sin tha an inbhe a choisinn an Dòmhnallach na 
adhbhar pròis dhan bhàrd agus sinn a’ cluinntinn mar a ruigeadh 
naidheachd mu shaighdearan ann an dùthchannan cèine a’ 
Ghàidhealtachd: 
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‘S binn an sgeula ri aireamh, 

A rinn mi leughadh 5 a’ ghasaid, 

Air a sgriobhadh gun fhailinn, 

O lamhan na Ban-righinn, 

Thusa Raghnaill an dràsta, 

'N a do Choirneil air àrda, 

'S beag ioghna le cach e, 

'S gur tu iar-ogha Mhic Raghnaill — 

Thu bhi barraicht air al an taoibh-tuath.** 


Bha blàran anns na h-Innseachan fhathast gan cleachdadh le 
bàird airson cur ri cliù nan saighdearan Gàidhealach tron an 19mh 
linn, mar a bha air tachairt ann an deicheadan deireannach na 18mh 
linn. Ged nach eil cùnntas air blàr sònraichte ann an ‘Gaisgeadh 
nan Gaidheal ’s na h-Innsean’ le ‘A. Mac Alasdair’ a nochdas ann 
am Filidh nam Beann tha e follaiseach gur e tachartasan anns na 
h-Innseachan — ’s dòcha Ar-a-mach nan Innseanach ann an 1857 — 
a bhrosnaich am bàrd a bhith ag innse: 


Thainig sgeula gun mhearachd 
A nall thar nan cuantan, 

Mu threubhas nan gaisgeach 
Nach tais ri h-uchd cruadail.* 


Ann am marbhrann dha Sir Cailean Caimbeul, am Morair Cluaidh 
(1792—1863), tha Aonghas MacDhòmhnaill a’ comharrachadh 
gnìomhan a’ ghaisgich seo bho am measg Gàidheil Ghlaschu:*’S na 
h-Innseachan thug e buaidh ro mhor, / Le iuil ’s le seoltachd’ dol thar 
neart’.4” Bha an Caimbeulach, a bha càirdeach ri Caimbeulaich Ile 
tro mhàthair, air cliù a chosnadh dha fhèin thairis air na deicheadan 
-agus ’s ann tro ghaisge anns na h-Innsean a choisinn e ridireachd.“ 

Chan eil an earrann seo air dèiligeadh ri gach dàn Gàidhlig 
anns a bheil iomradh air saighdearan Gàidhealach anns na 
h-Innseachan, ach ann a bhith tarraing air cuid de na prìomh 
eisimpleirean tha e air sealltainn gun robh na bàird, agus tro obair 
nam bàrd na Gàidheil san fharsaingeachd, gu math mothachail 
air na h-Innseachan agus gun robh iomraidhean orra nan adhbhar 
próis, a’ daingneachadh fearalas nan Gàidheal agus an dilseachd 
dhan Impireachd Bhreatannach. Chan eil sin ri rádh gun robh 
eòlas mionaideach aca uile air na h-Innseachan, ach gun robh 
na h-Innseachan air tighinn gu bhith co-dhiù nam pàirt de 
bhriathrachas-molaidh nam bàrd. 
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Cothroman agus cunnartan 

Chan ann an lúib an airm a-mhain a chaidh Gaidheil dha na 
h-Innseachan agus coimheadar air an fheadhainn a chaidh ann air 
tòir chothroman úra an sin anns na 18mh agus 19mh linntean anns an 
earrainn seo. Mar a chunnacas ann an cuid de na h-eisimpleirean gu 
h-àrd, bha e na chleachdadh cumanta am measg nam bàrd Gàidhlig 
a bhith comharrachadh faibh agus tilleadh daoine. °S e sin aon de 
na dòighean anns am faighear a-mach mu Ghàidheil a thog orra dha 
na h-Innseachan, leithid ‘Oran do Dhoctair Padruig Domhnullach 
air dha dol a mach do na h-Innseachan’ le Gilleasbuig Grannda a 
Gleann Moireasdan. Anns an òran molaidh seo cluinnear mu na 
cothroman àrdachaidh ann an seirbheis Bhreatainn a bha am bàrd 
a’ faicinn airson an Domhnallaich: 


S ma dh'fhalbh thu uainn na h-Innsean, 
Bi g innse dhuinn gur mairean thu, 
Gu'm bi thu na do Choirneil, 
5 na d’ Ghoverner air Gearraisdan, 
Gur cinnteach mi gur dilis 
Na Pharlamaid $ dha nn Righ thu, 
'S cha leigeadh tu le Nigearan, 
Cis a thoir a dh'aindeoin diot!” 


Tha an dàrna loidhne a’ cur nar cuimhne cho slaodach ’s a bha 
naidheachdan agus litrichean ann a bhith a’ ruigsinn Breatainn às 
na h-Innseachan. Dh’fhaodadh an turas-mara bhith cho fada ri 
sia miosan, a’ fàgail theaghlaichean gun fhios mun càirdean agus 
an robh iad fhathast beò agus iad air falbh air turas cunnartach 
do dhùthaich far an do chaill gu leòr am beatha mar thoradh air 
tinneasan, gun iomradh air sabaid.® 

Coltach ri iomadh Gàidheal ’s e adhartas agus airgead a bha fa- 
near dhan fhear a tha ga chaoidh leis a’ bhàrd Earra-Ghaidhealach 
Donncha Mac an t-Saoir. Cha b’ seo Donnchadh Ban Mac an t-Saoir 
ach bàrd a bha na shaor a rèir an Urr. Dhonnchaidh MhicCaluim a 
dh’fhoillsich dà dhàn leis a’ bhàrd seo na chruinneachadh ann an 
1821. Anns an dan ‘Stroineasgair’ leughar mu ‘Alasdair og’ a’ dol 
dha na h-Innseachan airson beartas a chosnadh, ach an àite sin tha 
e a’ faighinn bas: 


Chaidh Alastair òg, 
Foinne, seocail, gun mheang, 
A dh’Innsean an oir, 
Dheanadh stor leis a pheann; 
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Ach an teas, o n nach cord e 
Ri digre nam beann, 
D’fholuich uaigh e, mo chruadal ”’ 


Chithear anns an rann seo da iomhaigh a bha a’ nochdadh gu 
tric ann an iomraidhean Gàidhlig air na h-Innseachan, ‘Innsean an 
òir’ agus an teas marbhtach, agus bithear a’ coimhead air a’ chiad 
bhuadhair nas anmoiche san alt seo. °S e an aon riochdachadh 
de na h-Innseachan a gheibhear anns an dan ‘Gur moch rinn mí 
dùsgadh ’s an ùr mhaduinn chéit’, le beartas agus tinneas gam fighe 
còmhla. An turas seo ’s ann bho dhuine a bha a’ beachdachadh air 
dol ann — ged nach deach e ann — a tha sinn a’ cluinntinn agus an 
Dr Iain MacLachlainn (1804-74, ‘Bard Rathuaidhe’) ag innse mar 
a bha e an impis falbh dha na h-Innseachan ’s e gun chluinntinn 
mu dhreuchd a bha e air a bhith an dochas fhaighinn ann an taigh- 
eiridinn an Glaschu.’ ’S ann le cridhe trom a bha am bard a’ 
beachdachadh air na bha roimhe a dh’aindeoin a’ bheartais a bha ri 
chosnadh anns na h-Innseachan. Ged a tha na cothroman air beartas 
a chosnadh gan daingneachadh le bhith gan cur ri taobh bochdainn 
na Gaidhealtachd san darna loidhne gu h-iseal, tha e follaiseach 
bho na chanas MacLachlainn gun robh e lan-mhothachail air na 
cunnartan a bha roimhe agus e air Gaidheil a bha air tilleadh as na 
h-Innsean fhaicinn agus an slainte air briseadh: 


Ged is iomadh fear finealt’ anns na h-Innsean ud thall, 

'Chaidh a dh iarraidh an stòrais, o'n tha ’n t-òr oirnn cho gann: 
Am fear ainneamh de ’n aireamh a thig sàbhailt’ a nall 

'N a bhodach gun spéirid, odhar, eisleineach, fann. 


Air tilleadh do in dùthaich 5 e dhùisgeas am bron 

‘Bhi ‘faicinn m a choinneamh luchd-comuinn na h-òig’ 
Cho sunndach, geal, loinneil, ged tha ‘ghoinne nam poc,— 
Gun uireasbheadh slainte, ged tha iad gun stor. 


'S mairg a mholadh na h-Innsean 5 gach rioghachd o dheas; 
'S am bi 'cholan s an inntinn g an striochdadh le teas : 

Far nach urrainn dhuit gluasad gun fhuathas ‘us geilt, ' 
Agus uamh-bheist g a chùbadh fo dhùiseal nam preas.” 


Mar a chunnacas mar-thà, dh’fhaodadh an turas-mara dha na 
h-Innseachan a bhith gu math cunnartach agus ’s ann air bata a 
chaochail Uilleam Stiùbhairt dhan d’ rinn Niall Moireasdan 
(c.1816—82, ‘Bàrd Phabaigh’) ‘Marbhrann do Mhr Stiubhairt nach 
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Mairionn a bha do theaghlach Easaidh’. Tha e coltach gur ann 
timcheall 1838 a chaochail an Stiùbhartach. Anns an treas rann tha 
am bard ag innse mu adhbhar a bhais: 


Fhiurain fhior-ghlan $ cruaidh ri innseadh 
An ni chur crioch air t-uaisle, 
Plaigh nan Innse a bhi stri riut 
Fad o thir do dhualchais, | 
Fiabhrus làidir s puinnsean bais ann | 
Ghreas ri lar cho luath thu 
S gun léigh bhi lamh riut dhianamh sta dhut 
Gus do tharsuinn bhuaithe.’ 
i 


Tha na cunnartan a bha ro Gháidheil anns na h-Innseachan 
cuideachd air am mineachadh le lain MacLeóid (1843-1901, “Iain 
Dubh Dhómhnaill nan Oran’), bráthair dhan bhard Sgiathanach 
Niall MacLeoid. Bha Iain Dubh na sheoladair mar a chluinnear na 
òran, ‘Gillean Ghleann Dail’, ged a dh’ fhaodadh gun robh am bard 
a’ cur beagan ris an fhìrinn na rabhadh do ghillean òga Ghleann Dail: 


Nuair theid thu do na h-Innsean 

s null do Shine fada thall, 

bheir companaich air tir thu 
chuireas innleachd na do cheann, 
bidh moran do thoil-inntinn ann 

s na chi thu. n taigh an danns’, 

s cha dhuin thu gun tèid spridh ort 
le fideagan den dram. 


Gur iomadh rud a chi thu 

mun till thu bharr do chuairt, 

gun toir droch lon do neart asad 

s a mhaise bha nad ghruaidh; 

chi thu daoine basachadh 

gun bhaigh riutha no truas 

ach slabhraidhean mun sliasaidean 
s an tiodhlacadh sa chuan. 


Tha sealladh eile ri fhaighinn ann an Gàidhlig air na h-Innseachan, 
ge-tà, agus ‘s ann tro shùilean diadhaidh a tha sin, mar a chìthear 
ann an ‘Oran na Missionaries’ leis an Urr. Pàdruig Grannd (1783— 
1867) a bha na mhinistear Baisteach ann an Srath Spè. Anns an òran 
seo, anns a bheil an Granndach a’ bruidhinn air obair sgaoileadh 
an t-soisgeil tron an t-saoghal mhor, chithear mar a bha muinntir 
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Afraca, Siona agus nan Innsean gam faicinn mar ‘sloigh ta marbh 
/ S iad cur an dochas an iodhail balbh’ agus cleachdaidhean aca 
a sheall cho neo-chriosdaidh ’s a bha iad. Ann am meadhan an 
òrain tha an Granndach a’ sealltainn ire de eòlas air cleachdaidhean 
nan Innsean agus e a’ a’ toirt iomradh air sati (no suttee) far an 
cuireadh bantrach as dhi fhéin air teine-tiodhlacaidh an fhir-posta 
aice, cleachdadh a bha na h-ùghdarrasan feuchainn toirmeasg: 


S theid sinn gu innseanaich du gu leor, 

'S bi teas na grein a toir uainn nar treor, 

Far am bheil an sluagh their gu n’`d’fhuar iad tearnadh, 
Mo theid am bathadh sa in abhuinn mhor. 


Far am beil na banntraichean gan[n] gu leor, 

Le bhi ga n adhlac $ ga n losgadh beo, 

Fagaidh iad clann gun bhi a gabhail truas diu 

'S cha n fhaic sibh 'n gruaidhean a' chaoidh fo dheor.”' 


Agus còig rannan às dèidh sin tha iomradh air Orissa ann an 
ceann an ear nan Innsean far a bheil teampall ainmeil Jagannātha. 
Bhiodh ìomhaigh an Dè seo ga ghiùlan ann an carbad mòr, ioma- 
chuibhleach mar phàirt de fhèill dhiadhaidh agus 's ann bhon 
a’ charbad seo a tháinig am facal Juggernaut. Bhiodh daoine 
uaireannan air am pronnadh fo chuibhlichean a’ charbaid: 


'S theid sinn gu conrad Orrissa, n tait, 

Sa m bi miltean sluagh tiomchail Juggernaut, 
'S iad gun a chial fo na cuiblaidh striochda, 

'S cuidthrom na h iomhaidh ga ’n cuir gu bas." 


Chaidh an t-Urr. Iain Dòmhnallach (1807—47), mac dhan Dr Urr. 
lain Dòmhnallach (1779-1849, ‘Dòmhnall na Tóisidheachd” no 
‘The Apostle of the North’) dha na h-Innsean mar mhiseanaraidh 
ann an 1838. Chi sinn teampall Jagannatha tro shuilean-san agus 
e ga fhaicinn faisg air crioch an turas-mara fhada aige dha na 
h-Innsean. Dhasan, bha an teampall seo na shamhla air adhbhar 
a thurais dha na h-Innsean agus aig an aon am a’ neartachadh na 
inntinn na h-obrach mhoir a bha roimhe: 


This morning we have been in sight of the great pagoda of 
Juggernaut, so infamous for its murderous idolatory. Its external 
appearance at a distance is imposing; but to the Christian it is 
as a monument over entombed humanity, and yet as a finger 


beckoning to us, ‘Come over and help us’.®° 
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Chan fhaighear moran a-mach mu mhuinntir nan Innsean bho 
eachdraidh beatha an Dòmhnallaich, eachdraidh a tha gu ire mhòir 
steidhichte air a litrichean agus air an leabhar-latha aige, ach 
gheibhear criomag bheag a dh’innseas dhuinn nach robh e faicinn 
nan Innsean mar aite sonraichte, agus gu dearbh gum faodadh gun 
robh e air fas car sgith dhe bheatha an sin: 


Day after day, in domestic life, in social life, in ministerial life, 
in missionary life, passes on as with you, in your corresponding 
home spheres; and those who expect anything strange here, 
except a burning sun, a half-naked people, and rupees instead 
of shillings, will find themselves soon and much disappointed.®! 


Tha litrichean bho Dhòmhnallach na Toisidheachd dha mhac a’ 
taisbeanadh a’ mhi-chinnt a bha na cheann mu mhac a’ dol dha na 
h-Innsean anns a’ chiad dol a-mach agus e ag innse gun robh dragh 
air mu ‘The severity of the climate [...] your delicate constitution | 
[...] you are no means strong or robust, so as to bear the fatigues of 
missionary life under a scorching sun’, ged a bha e cuideachd ag 
aithneachadh cuideam na h-obrach a bha fainear dha mhac.” Bha 
e ceart a bhith iomagaineach mu shláinte a mhic fo ghrèin loisgich 
nan Innsean, ge-ta, leis gun do bhuail tinneas e agus chaochail e 
an sin ann an 1847, da bhliadhna mus do bhasaich athair. Tha an 
obair a rinn e anns na h-Innsean ga mholadh ann am marbhrann a 
chaidh a dheanamh dha Dómhnall na Toisidheachd fhéin le Iain 
Moireasdan (c.1796—1852, ‘Gobha na Hearadh’): 


Toradh saothrach do ghaoil-sa, 

Tha r a fhaicinn $ na h-Innsibh an uair-s’, 
Toradh ùrnuigh o d’ mhaoth chridh’, 

Agus t’ oileanaich naomha n am buaidh; 
Air do cheud mhac, bha caomhail, 

Measg nan anama thug gaol dha gun fhuath, 
Fad a chuairt anns an t-saoghal, 

Ged a chrìochnaich a shaothair co luath. ® 


Tha Cuairtear nan Gleann (1840—43) na h-iris Ghàidhlig gu math 
eadar-nàiseanta na fhòcas agus e ga stèidheachadh anns a’ chiad dol 
a-mach leis an Urr. Tormod MacLeòid (1783—1862, ‘Caraid nan 
Gaidheal’) airson fiosrachadh ‘earbsach’ mu dhùthchannan cèine a 
chur fa chomhair Ghàidheal a bha an dùil eilthireachd a dhèanamh. 
Chan e gun robhar a’ brosnachadh eilthireachd dha na h-Innseachan 
san iris ach tha naidheachdan bho, agus fiosrachadh mu dheidhinn, 
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nan Innsean a’ nochdadh gu math tric na duilleagan. Airson a’ 
mhòr-chuid tha na h-altan seo a’ dèiligeadh ri cleachdaidhean 
coimheach na dùthcha sin, a’ daingneachadh gur e sluagh gu math 
diofraichte, agus neo-Chrìosdaidh, a bha ann, sealladh nach eil 
cho iongantach agus an iris ga deasachadh le ministear. Tha ‘Na 
Tachdaich Innseanach’ ag innse mu na Thugs, buidhnean de dhaoine 
a bhiodh a’ marbhadh agus a’ goid bho luchd-siubhail, cleachdadh 
a bha a’ dol a bith anns na h-Innsean a réir an sgrìobhadair a tha 
crìochnachadh an teacsa air an dòchas “gu n greasadh Dia an latha 
anns an ruig solas an t-soisgeula na ceàrnan dorcha sin, a tha an 
dorchadais agus an sgàil a’ bhais’.** °S ann leis an aon seòrsa 
sealladh — air na h-Innseanaich mar shluagh borb a tha feumach 
air siobhalachadh — a chluinnear mu dheidhinn hook-swinging ann 
an ‘Innseanaich na h-Aird-an-Ear: Saobh-Chrabhadh a’ Chroinn- 
iomairt’. °S e cleachadh a bha seo far am biodh duine na chrochadh 
bho chrann le cromagan a’ dol tro chraiceann a dhroma, cleachadh 
a bhathar feuchainn cur às dha.“ Tha na cleachdaidhean seo gan 
cur fa chomhair leughadairean Gàidhlig bho shealladh Impireachd 
Bhreatainn, a’ riochdachadh nan Innseanach mar a bha na Gàidheil 
fhèin air a bhith gan riochdachadh le daoine bho thaobh a-muigh 
na Gàidhealtachd fad linntean. ’S e cuspair ro mhòr a tha seo airson 
a làimhseachadh ann an doimhneachd anns an alt seo ach tha na 
h-eisimpleirean seo a’ sealltainn gu bheil feum air sgrùdadh ceart 
air mar a bha sluaghan dhùthchannan cèine gan riochdachadh ann 
an irisean tràtha Gàidhlig na 19mh linn. 


‘Or nan Innsean’agus Mac-meanma nan Gàidheal 

Leis na mìltean de shaighdearan Gàidhealach a’ cur seachad 
ùine anns na h-Innseachan agus na Gàidheil a’ fàs cleachdte ri 
sgeulachdan a chluinntinn mun deidhinn, tha na h-Innseachan 
tighinn gu bhith nan àite mac-meanmnach ann an litreachas na 
Gàidhlig agus gan cleachdadh mar àite coimheach, iomallach, ach 
sònraichte, ceangailte ann an inntinn nan Gàidheal an dà chuid ri 
beartas agus ri fògradh agus ga chleachdadh gu litreachail airson 
faireachdainnean a neartachadh. Chan eil sin idir ri ràdh nach eil 
iomraidhean air na h-Innseachan rim faighinn ann an litreachas nan 
Gàidheal ron an 18mh linn oir, mar eisimpleir, gheibhear iomradh 
air ‘Innia’ ann am fear de laoidhean na Fèinne — ‘Mór anocht mo 
chumha féin’ le Ailéin mac Ruaidhri a nochdas ann an Leabhar 
Deadhan Liosmòr bhon an 16mh linn.® Ach tha na h-iomraidhean 
seo a’ fas nas cumanta bho dheicheadan deireannach na 18mh linn. 
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'S ann ann an òrain gaoil a chìthear seo as trice, leithid ann 
an ‘Oran Gaoil’ bhon an 18mh linn le Sachairi MacAmhlaigh a 
Leodhas, a chanas: 


Ach na in creideadh iad firinn 

Cha tréiginn air mhiltean thu n or, 

No air airgead nan Innsean, 

Do bheadradh, do dhisleachd, $ do phòg.” 


Ann an ‘A Mhàiri Bhoidheach’ bho thoiseach na 19mh linn le 
Alasdair Stiubhart do Mhàiri NicCuinn, nighean an Urr. Ailean 
MhicCuinn, ministear Uibhist a Tuath, tha na h-Innseachan gan 
riochdachadh mar aite as an tig bathar sonraichte a fhreagras air 
an nighean seo: 


Fhir a shiùbhlas thar thonnan uaibhreach, 

A dh'ionnsuidh Innseachan cian nan cuantan, 
Thoir gach sìod’, agus gach ni tha luachmor. 
Dh'ionnsuidh Mairi a rinn mo bhuaireadh.* 


Bha Uilleam Gobha (‘Uilleam-Ridhe-Naomh’) a Obair 
Neithich (Srath Spè), na shaighdear mu thoiseach na 19mh linn, a’ 
basachadh goirid as déidh Blar Chortina ann an 1809 a réir fianais 
Dhomhnaill Sheathaich. Ged nach eil e follaiseach an robh e air 
uine a chur seachad anns na h-Innseachan tha iomradh orra mar 
mhotif litreachail anns an dan aige, ‘Allt an Lochan Uaine’. The 
Thomas Sinton ag innse gur ann dhan ghunna aige, ‘Nighean a’ 
Chòirneil’ no ‘Nic Ailpein’ a bha an dan anns a bheil am bard ag 
radh: 


Mo chailin bhoidheach chuach-bhuidhe, 
Na biodh ort gruaim no greann, 

Ged tha mi dol as im eolas 

Mas beo dhomh thig mi ann, 

S nuair bhios damh na croic 

Ri boilich anns a'ghleann, 

Cha d-thoirins blas do phoige 

Air stor nan Innsean thall. ® 


Gheibhear an aon smuain ga cur an cèill ann an ‘C’ ait an caidil 
an nigh nag an nochd’ agus am bàrd a’ daingneachadh a ghaoil 
dha leannnan a bha, a rèir coltais, air eilthireachd a dhèanamh a 
dh’ America ag innse: 
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‘Us ged a gheibhinn na tha dh or 
'S an Olaint 5 anns na h-Innsean, 

B’ fhearr leam a bhi ‘nochd a seoladh 
Còmhla ri mo nigh’naig.”° 


Nas anmoiche san linn tha Iain MacDhùghaill a Aird Ghobhar a’ 
bruidhinn air a ‘Cheilidh Nuadh-phosda’: | 


Gun d'fhuaradh ullaidh phrìseil leam, 
Is fearr na ni no luach, 

‘S cha ghabhainn or nan Innsean oirr 
No riogh chdan deas, as tuath.” 


Anns an aon dòigh cluinnear mu ‘òr nan Innseachan’ agus ‘an 
sìoda 's feàrr 's na h-Innsean’ bho Ghilleaspuig Caimbeul à Ceann 
Loch Èireann.” 

Tha beartas nan Innseachan a” nochdadh ann an dàn spioradail le 
Iain Mac-Gilleathain ach mar dhòigh air cuideam a chur air beatha 
diadhaidh an àite gnothaichean saoghalta: 


Nach b fhearr dhuit a bhi diadhaidh, 

'S tu air liathadh leis an aois! 

De 'dheanadh or nan Innsean dhuit 

'S tu toirt do chridh’do’n t-saogh'l! 

'N uair chriochnaicheadh do bhliadhnachan, 
Bhiodh e le ‘riadh dhuit daor. 


Faodar na h-Innseachan fhaicinn mar riochdachadh samhlachail 
air farsaingeachd siubhal nan Gaidheal, agus tro sin saoghal agus 
sealladh nan Gàidheal. Anns an òran gun urra ‘C’aite an caidil an 
Ribhinn’ chan eil boireannach air an t-saoghal a chumas aire a’ 
bhaird ach a leannan air a’ Ghaidhealtachd agus na h-Innseachan a’ 
riochdachadh criochan an t-saoghail Ghaidhealaich: 


Bha mi deas a’s bha mi tuath, 
'S gu tric air chuairt 5 na h-Innsean, 

'S bean t-aogaisg riamh cha d'fhuair mi ann, 
No samhladh do mo nigh’naig.” 


Tha cha mhór an aon rud a” nochdadh anns an dan ainmeil ‘Mo 
Rún Geal Dileas’: 


Thug mi corr agus naoi miosan, 
Anns na h-Innsean a b fhaide thall; 
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S bean boidh chead d’ aodainn cha robh ri fhaotainn 
'S ged gheibhinn saoghal cha in fhanainn ann.” 


Chan ann ann am bardachd a-mhain a gheibhear iomraidhean air 
na h-Innseachan. Ann an teacsa leis an Urr. Tormod MacLeòid a 
nochd anns a’ chiad leabhar-sgoile a dh’ fhoillsich e ann an 1828, 
tha earrann air a bheil ‘Sealladh o Mhullach Beinne an Earra-Ghael 
mu dol fodha na Gréine’. Tha MacLeòid ag innse mu eilthireach a’ 
tilleadh do dhuthaich a bhreith: ‘thigeadh e dhachaidh e [= 4] Innsibh 
na h-àrd an ear no “n iar, cha bhi e sa choimhearsnachd gun togradh 
a dh’ionnsuidh an àite anns an d’ fhuair e, air leis, a’ cheud bheachd 
air farsuingeachd an t-saoghail’.” Ann an té de na h-oidhirpean as 
traithe air ficsean ann an Gaidhlig, ‘Sgeul air Mairi a’ Ghlinne’, a 
tha letheach-slighe eadar searmon agus sgeulachd, tha Manus, an 
leannan aig Mairi, a’ falbh dha na h-Innseachan goirid mus pòs iad: 
‘thainig litir as na h-Innsibh-an-Ear, o bhrathair-’athar Mhànuis 
ag Iarraidh air e dhol thairis g’a ionnsuidh agus gu’m fagadh e 
"bheartas aige’.’’ Chan eil anns an eilthireachd seo dha Mairi ach 
briseadh-cridhe agus Manus a’ tilleadh le ‘or nan Innsean’ ach gun 
chumail rin gealladh-posaidh; tha Mairi a’ caochladh, a cridhe 
briste. Tha sgeul eile, an turas seo bho thoiseach na 20mh linn, car 
coltach ri seo na chuspair agus an da chuid beartas mar thoradh air 
eilthireachd agus gaol air am fighe còmhla. Ann an *’S Leam Fein 
an Gleann’ le Iain MacCarmaig (1860-1947) tha Iain Ban Pìobaire 
na fhograch, agus a leannan air a fagail air a’ Ghaidhealtachd. Tha 
e ceangal ris an Rèisimeid Dhuibh agus ged a tha litrichean tighinn 
dhachaigh bhuaithe an toiseach, tha na litrichean a’ stad as déidh 
greis: 


S iomadh uair a smaointich i gu nn do thuit e am blàr ris na 
daoine dubha; no gu nn do bhàsaich e leis na plàighean mosach 
tha cho buailteach do thìrean teth; no gu n robh e air a reubadh 
leis na beathaichean fiadhaich tha cho lìonmhor am fàsaichean 
nan Innsean’.” 


Eu-coltach ri ‘Sgeul Mairi a’ Ghlinne’ tha lain a’ tilleadh agus an 
dithis aca a’ pósadh ach coltach ris, tha sgeulachd MhicCarmaig 
a’ taisbeanadh an aite mhac-mheanmail a bha aig na h-Innseachan 
ann an litreachas nan Gaidheal. 


lain MacGriogair (1848—1932) 
Chan e dealbh slan idir a gheibhear anns na dain air an do 
choimheadadh gu ruige seo, ach criomagan airson a’ mhor-chuid 
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a ghabhas cur còmhla airson sealltainn mar a bha na h-Innseachan 
an Ear gan riochdachadh tro shùilean nam bard nach robh — 
airson a’ mhor-chuid — air a bhith anns na h-Innseachan. Tha an 
t-ath-bhard a sgridar caran eadar-dhealaichte leis gun do chuir 
e grunn bhliadhnachan seachad anns na h-Innseachan. Bha an 
Leodhasach, lain MacGriogair — athair an sgrìobhadair Alasdair 
Alpin MacGriogair — na dhotair-airm ann an Seirbheis Lèigh nan 
| Innsean eadar 1876 agus 1890. A bharrachd air cunntasan-siubhail 
fhoillseachadh ann am Beurla mun an ùine a chuir e seachad an sin, 
leithid Through the Buffer State. A Record of Recents Travels through 
Borneo, Siam and Cambodia, dh’ fhoillsich e leabhar bàrdachd, 
Luinneagan Luaineach, ann an 1897. Mar a tha MacGriogair fhéin 
ag innse anns an ro-radh dha Luinneagan Luaineach, chaidh na dain 
a dheanamh fhad ’s a bha e anns na h-Innseachan airson a Ghàidhlig 
| a chumail beo. Tha 40 dan Gaidhlig ann agus seachd dhiubh air an 
tionndadh gu Beurla.” Chan eil ach cuid de na dain a’ toirt iomradh 
| air na h-Innsean agus uaireannan chan e ach iomradh anns an dol 
seachad a gheibh sinn, gu h-araid ann an dain cianalais, leithid 
‘Steornabhagh Mhor a’ Chaisteil’ a tha a’ moladh baile a bhreith 
agus e déanamh coimeas, ann an dòigh thraidiseanta nam bard 
Gáidhlig, eadar sin agus an suidheachadh aige nuair a rinn e an dan: 
| 
| 


Tha mi in drasda ‘na mo shineadh 
Anns na h-Innseachan 5 mi fann, 

'S mi le pencil dubh ri sgriobhadh 
Sios gach ni a thig na m cheann." 


Anns an aon dóigh, tha e ag ainmeachadh nan Innseachan anns 
a’ chiad loidhne den dan, ‘Tir nam Beann-ard’ airson co-theacsa 
sgrìobhaidh an dain, agus tro sin cor inntinn, a shoilleireachadh: 


Air dhomh-sa bhi sgith anns na h-Innseachan cein, 
Us m fheol air a pianadh le dian-theas na grein.*! 


Ach tha fiosrachadh nas mionaidhiche ann cuideachd. Coltach ri 
iomadh Gàidheal eile anns na h-Innseachan bha e air a shàrachadh 
leis an teas mar a tha ga shoilleireachadh ann an grunnan dhàn. 
Anns ‘Am Bodach Bochd’, mar eisimpleir, leughar ‘Ged tha ghrian 
air mo rosdadh, / Agus m'fheol air fas fann’.* Tha seo a’ toirt dhan 
chuimhne cunntasan bho eilthirich ann an dùthchannan eile a’ 
fulang ann an aimsir choimheach, leithid lain Mac Illeathain (Bard 
Thighearna Cholla) ann an Canada agus e bruidhinn air ‘teas na 
gréine ’g am fhàgail fann’ anns ‘A’ Choille Ghruamach’ .® 
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Tha suidheachadh MhicGriogair mar eilthireach ann an dùthaich 
chèin ga riochdachadh nuair a bhruidhneas e air cànain nan Innsean 
ann am ‘Beannachd leis na Beanntan, a’ cur fuaim mì-thlachdmhor 
(dhasan) an cànain an cèill: 


‘An aite manran guth-cinn mo mhathair, 

S e chluinn mi canran gun suim, gun bhrigh, 
Bho ghraisge neonach cho dubh ri rocais, 

S nach ionann comhradh ri ceol mo chridh.® 


A-mach à cunntasan ann am bàrdachd mu bhlàir anns na 
h-Innseachan tha riochdachaidhean mar seo de mhuinntir nan 
Innsean fhèin, ann an Gàidhlig, gann. Mar a chunnacas nas 
tràithe sa phàipear seo, ’s ann mar nàmhaid nan Gàidheal a nochd 
na h-Innseanaich nuair a bha iomradh orra ann am bàrdachd 
na l8mh linn agus a’ mhòr-chuid den 19mh linn agus faclan 
leithid “Innseneach breun dubh’, ‘dubh-bhéist’, ‘fir chiar’ agus 
‘nigairean’ uile gan cleachdadh. Tha ìomhaigh an ròcais gu h-àrd 
aig MacGriogair a” cleachdadh dath craicinn an t-sluaigh airson 
an comharrachadh a-mach, a bharrachd air an fhacal ‘graisge’ a 
tha gan cur an suarachas. Nochd an ròcas ann an dàn Choinnich 
MhicCoinnich air Donnchadh Mac a’ Phearsain na bu thràithe agus 
e a’ cleachdadh an fhacail airson na h-Innseanaich a riochdachadh. 
Ann am ‘Beannachd leis na Beanntan’ gheibhear a-mach beagan a 
bharrachd mu shealladh MhicGriogair air sluagh na dùthcha agus 
e dèanamh coimeas eadar Leòdhas agus na h-Innsean, a’ tarraing 
air aodach nam mnathan — no dith aodach nam mnathan — agus 
creideamhan nan Innseanach airson an cianalas aige a mhìneachadh: 


Leig leis na h-Innseanaich bhi blath, 
An tamh fo theas na greine, 

S le mnathan dubh bhi lom a ghnath, 
Gun chota-bàn, gun leine! 

'S biodh iadsan toilicht’ anns an doigh 
A dh-orduicheadh le Dia dhoibh, 

Ach b annsa leamsa mhuinntir choir, 
Do m buineadh clo us bian geal. 


A riamh cha d-thug mi suim no speis 
Do n diathan-breige neonach, 

S do iodhal-aoraidh oillteil, bhreun, 
Cha deanainn geill gu deonach; 
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'S gur tric a dh-fhag e mise tinn 
Bhi cluinntinn sgreach an canain 
Oir O, os ceann gach cainnt is binn, 
Gur binn leam-fhein a’ Ghaidhlig.* 


Ged a tha e a’ toirt iomradh air na diofaran eadar e fhéin agus 
an sluagh mun cuairt air, diofaran siobhaltas mar a tha e gan 
riochdachadh, agus ged a tha e follaiseach nach biodh e fhéin 
airson an dòigh-beatha acasan a leantainn, tha e inntinneach nach 
eil e airson an sluagh atharrachadh no iompachachadh ach a bhith 
leigeil leotha bhith mar a tha iad: “S biodh iadsan toilicht anns 
an dòigh / a dh-orduicheadh le Dia dhoibh’, eu-coltach ri amasan 
leasachaidh impireil an ama. 

Anns ‘An Colera’ gheibhear iomradh air cuspair air am biodh 
MacGriogair fhéin mion-eòlach mar dhotair agus air tinneas a 
bhiodh air gu leòr Ghàidheal a mharbhadh. Mar a dh’innseas e na 
chunntas-siubhail, ‘I had even passed a portion of the merry month 
of June on one occasion along with only one other European, in a 
grass hut in a cholera camp on the outskirts of Jacobabad’.*° Tha 
cunntas nas mionaidiche aige anns an dan air buaidh a’ cholera ge- 
ta, agus fianais aige air dith feum nan sgilean agus chungaidhean 
aige ron a’ ghalar: 


Air gach taobh dhiom tha phlaigh so deanamh bearnan gu leor, 
Leagal lag agus laidir sios mar bhlatha ghlas an fheoir, 

Toirt air athair us mathair gu bhi fagail an treoir, 

'S a toirt piuthar bho bhrathair ann an amhghar ro mhor. 


fox] 


Fasaidh aodann cho tana, fasaidh anail cho fann, 

Fasaidh guth cho lag iosal $ nach bidh briathran ach gann, 

Air na suilean bu bhoidhche fasaidh sgleo agus lann, 

'S nuair a chi thu in droch thuar ud 5 dual do n uaigh a bhi 
teann. 


Cha dean innleachdan leighean moran feum anns a chuis 

'S cha toir ni air an talamh air ais sealladh na gnuis, 

Oir bidh n iocshlaint ‘bu luachmhor riamh a fhuaireadh bho 
thus, 


Ceart mar neoni s mar bhreugan, air bheag eifeachd no liughs.*’ 
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Gheibhear iomradh air beatha saighdeir anns na h-Innseachan 
bho Leòdhasach eile, Aonghas Caimbeul (1903-82, ‘Am Puilean) 
ann an eachdraidh a bheatha, A Suathadh ri lomadh Rubha. °S ann 
ann am meadhan nan 1920an a bha an Caimbeulach an sin còmhla 
ri Reisimeid nan Siophortach agus tha a bheachdan beagan nas 
cothromaiche na bha an fheadhainn a chualas gu ruige seo agus 
e a’ comas an t-sluaigh ann am Pakistan ris na Gàidheil anns na 
linntean a dh’fhalbh, ged a dh’fheumar cuimhneachadh gun deach 
na beachdan seo a chur air pàipear cha mhór 50 bliadhna as dèidh 
dha bhith ann: 


Ann an iomadh seadh bha an doigh beatha co-ionnan ris na 
seann Ghaidheil [...] Gus an coltachas a dhaingneachadh, bha 
iad air an roinn ‘nam buidheannan, Khel an aite clann agus 
Khan an aite ceann-cinnidh.® 


Agus tha slatan-tomhais Gàidhealach aige airson an trèanadh a 
fhuair na saighdearan ann am beanntan Phakistan a mhìneachadh 
dha leughadairean: 


Chaidh an toiseach ar cur suas a bheanntan Murree air 
son cleachdadh is cruadhachadh thoirt dhuinn air cogadh 
bheanntan. Bha aig Donnchadh Bàn mu astar seilge Bheinn 
Dobhrain, ‘Feadh stacan is bhaca is ghlaicean a’ dìreadh. ’ Agus 
gu dearbha, sin mar a chaidh sinne na trì seachduinean a thug 
sinn ris an dol-a-mach chlaoidhteach seo." 


Ged a b’ fhiach barrachd sgrùdadh a dhèanamh air na sgriobh 
an Caimbeulach air sluaghan eile san fharsaingeachd, tha seo a’ 
daingneachadh mar a bha Gàidheil anns na h-Innseachan, agus gun 
robhar fhathast a' sgriobhadh mun deidhinn ann an Gàidhlig, chun 
an 20mh linn. 

Thathar air coimhead air iomraidhean air na h-Innseachan ann 
an litreachas na Gàidhlig, ach chìthear buaidh nan Innseachan ann 
an raointean cultarail eile. Chaidh am faclair Gàidhlig aig Raibeart 
Armstrong à Siorrachd Pheairt, Gaelic-English and English- 
Gaelic Dictionary in Two Parts, fhoillseachadh ann an 1825 ann 
an Lunnainn, faclair a tha ga fhaicinn mar ‘arguably the first 
major dictionary of Gaelic’.® Ged a bha faclairean Gàidhlig air a 
bhith gam foillseachadh bho na deicheadan mu dheireadh den an 
18mh linn gheibhear gu leòr fhaclan às na h-Innseachan anns an 
fhaclair aig Armstrong nach robh air nochdadh anns na faclairean 
na bu tràithe, leithid nam faclairean aig Uilleam Seadha (1780), 
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Raibeard MacPharlain (1795) agus Padraig MacPharlain (1815). 


Ann am faclair Armstrong, am measg nam faclan a’ buntainn ris 
na h-Innseachan gheibhear na faclan a leanas anns an earrainn 


Bheurla-Ghaidhlig: 


Cassiowary (...) Eun mor Innseanach 

Ipecacuanha (...) Seorsa purgaid Innseanach’ 

Junk (...) Focal Innseanach a’ ciallachadh bat beag; mirean 
còrcaich 

Mogul (...) Iompair Innseanach; treubh thartarach 

Pagod (...) lodhal Innseanach; teampull Innseanach; teampull 
iodhalach 

Palanquin (...) cathair iomchar Innseanach air a giulan le traillibh 
Arrack (...) Seorsa uisge-beatha a nithear anns na h-Innseachan 
shios 

Rhinoceros (...) Uile-bhéist a chithear sna h-Innseachan shìos, le 
adharc air a shròin; treun-adhairceach; sròin-adhairceach 


A bharrachd air na faclan seo tha Armstrong a” soilleireachadh 
an roimheir “do” leis an seantans ‘Chaidh e do na h-Innseachan’. 
'S gann gum faicear briathrachas Innseanach ann am faclairean 
Gàidhlig eile bhon an àm, ged a tha ‘Nabob [...] Prionnsa Innseanach, 
duine mòr as na h-Innsibh’ ri fhaighinn ann an Dictionarium Scoto- 
Celticum: A Dictionary of the Gaelic Language a dh’ fhoillsich 
Comunn Gàidhealach na h-Alba ann an 1828. Ged a tha feum 
air anailis mhionaideach air an leasachadh agus leudachadh anns 
a’ bhriathrachas a nochdas ann am faclairean Gáidhlig thairis air 
na deicheadan seo, agus air na buaidhean air Armstrong fhad ’s 
a bha e a’ deasachadh fhaclair, tha Armstrong fhèin ag innse gun 
do lean esan litreachadh agus òrdachadh Perry anns an fhaclair 
Beurla-Gàidhlig.” B’ e seo The Royal Standard English Dictionary 
a dheasaich William Perry agus a chaidh fhoillseachadh an toiseach 
ann an 1775. Tha mu naoi faclan Innseanach a’ nochdadh anns a’ 
chiad dheasachadh den an fhaclair aig Perry, ged a tha an àireamh sin 
a’ dol sios an àite dol an àird ann an deasachaidhean nas anmoiche 
den an fhaclair agus an àireamh nas lugha na bha aig Armstrong. 
Bhiodh sgrùdadh air seo, agus air na faclan bho dhùthchannan eile 
a thòisicheas nochdadh ann am faclairean Gàidhlig, na chuspair 
freagarrach airson rannsachadh nas mionaidiche. Ach tha am 
pailteas briathrachais às na h-Innseachan a thagh Armstrong cur 
dhan fhaclair aige a’ comharrachadh atharrachadh an da chuid 
ann am faclairean Gàidhlig agus ann am farsaingeachd saoghal 
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nan Gàidheal, agus 's dócha gu h-àraid saoghal nan uaislean 
Gaidhealach. 

S ann mar thoradh air uaislean Gàidhealach a bhith anns na 
h-Innsean a chaidh meuran de Chomunn Gàidhealach Lunnainn a 
chur air bhonn ann am Madras ann an 1814 agus ann am Bombay 
ann an 1822. Am measg riaghailtean Chomainn Mhadras thathar 
ag innse gun dèidheadh cuid den airgead-ballrachd a chleachdadh 
‘to relieve distressed Highlanders at a distance from their homes.’ 
Tha clàraidhean bho 1856 ag innse gun robh 58 buill ann am 
Madras agus 52 ann am Bombay, ged nach eil sin idir ri rádh gur 
e Gàidheil a bha annta uile. Chan fhaodar bhith cinnteach mu cò 
na fo-sgriobhaichean dha Dictionarium Scoto-Celticum (1828) 
nas motha. A rèir chlàraidhean Comann Gàidhealach na h-Alba a 
dh'fhoillsich am faclair, a-mach à 400 fo-sgriobhaiche dhan fhaclair 
mhòr seo, bha mu 10% dhiubh anns na h-Innseachan an Ear, le 19 
fo-sgriobhaiche ann am Bombay agus 20 ann an Calcutta. Ged a tha 
na h-àireamhan sin car beag an coimeas ris an 243 fo-sgriobhaiche 
ann an Jamaica tha e fhathast gu math àrd nuair a chìthear nach 
robh ach 76 fo-sgriobhaiche ann bho Bhreatainn air fad. Gu mi- 
fhortanach, chan eil clàr ainmean nan daoine seo aig a’ Chomann, 
ach tha na h-àireamhan seo a’ sealltainn mar a bha Gàidheil (agus 
Breatannaich eile), a bha aig astar bhon dachaigh, a’ feuchainn 
ceanglaichean a chumail le dùthaich agus cultar am breith.” 

Faodar ràdh le barrachd cinnt gur e Gàidheil a bha anns an 
fheadhainn a chaidh a chlàradh ann an cunntasan-sluaigh nan 
Innsean mar luchd-labhairt na Gàidhlig, a’ toirt fianais mun àireamh 
de luchd-labhairt na Gàidhlig a bha anns na ceàrnaidhean sin aig 
deireadh na 19mh linn. A rèir cunntas-sluaigh 1881 bha 149 duine 
anns na h-Innsean aig an robh Gàidhlig (a bharrachd air 158 aig an 
robh ‘Gaeilge’ agus 2 aig an robh ‘Celtic’). Deich bliadhna às dèidh 
sin agus bha an àireamh air èirigh gu 264 aig an robh Gàidhlig (245 
aig an robh Cuimris, 299 aig an robh Gaeilge agus 2 aig an robh 
'Keltic'). Mar a mhìnicheas nota ann an aithisg a’ chunntas-sluaigh, 
‘Welsh, Gaelic, and Irish are recruited from the regiments that 
happen to be on service in India.” Feumaidh nach robh rèisimeid 
Ghàidhealach anns na h-Innsean ri linn cunntas-sluaigh 1901 agus 
gun ach triùir aig an robh Gàidhlig a’ nochdadh anns an aithisg.” 


Co-dhùnadh 
Ged a tha prìomhachas air a bhith ga thoirt do litreachas eilthireach a 
dh’Amerigea a Tuath agus a dh’ Astràilia le sgoilearan gu ruige seo, 
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priomhachas a tha gu math iomchaidh agus na miltean de Ghaidheil 
a’ fàgail dùthaich am breith airson fuireach anns na dùthchannan sin, 
tha luach ann a bhith sgrùdadh na gheibhear a-mach mu Ghàidheil 
ann an ceàrnaidhean eile den t-saoghal cuideachd. Chan e gum 
faighear dealbh slàn air beatha Ghàidheal anns na h-Innseachan tro 
na tùsan Gàidhlig no, gu dearbh sealladh mionaideach air muinntir 
nan Innsean fhèin tro shùilean nan Gàidheal, ach tha na criomagan 
de dh’fhianais a tha againn a’ leigeil leinn faicinn mar a chunnacas 
sluaghan eile, uaireannan mar nàimhdean, neo mar shluagh air 
leth a bha feumach air siobhalachadh tron an t-soisgeul, agus an 
dùthaich fhèin ga fhaicinn mar dùthaich shònraichte, a thàinig gu 
bhith na motif aig na bàird Ghàidhlig. Chithear mar sin gun do 
dh’fhàg na h-Innseachan buaidh air a’ Ghàidhealtachd, an dà chuid 
gu h-eaconomach, mar a tha luchd-eachdraidh air dearbhadh, ach 
cuideachd gu cultarail agus gu mac-meanmnach, a’ leudachadh 
crìochan agus seallaidhean an t-saoghail Ghàidhealaich. 


Taing 

Tha mi airson mo thaing a thoirt dha na daoine a leanas a thug 
cuideachadh dhomh fhad ’s a bha mi a’ rannsachadh agus a’ 
sgrìobhadh seo ged nach ann ach orm fhìn a tha a’ choire airson 
mhearachdan agus bheàrnan sam bith san alt seo: an Dr Sim 
Innes, An t-Oll. Roibeard O Maolalaigh, Anne NicLeòid Hill, Jo 
NicDhòmhnaill agus an Dr Aonghas MacCoinnich. 
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SOME TRADITIONS, TALES AND SAYINGS IN THE 
PLACENAMES OF MUCKAIRN 


JOHN MACFARLANE 
15th April 2011 


Credentials 

My ancestors and family on my MacCallum side have lived in the 
Parish of Muckairn — commonly Taynuilt - since at least the late 
17th century. We now live in a Victorian villa there which, by a 
quirk of genealogy, has housed six generations of us. And none 
of them have thrown any paper away: so the place is a goldmine 
to a family historian! My mother, who was somewhat of a Gaelic 
scholar, made a collection of local placenames, marking them on a 
map and drawing on the local knowledge of my Great grandmother 
and Great grandfather and my grandfather and grandmother — a 
span which goes back to the 1780s. She also kept scrapbooks in 
which she noted local proverbs and sayings by local worthies. 

I decided it would be worthwhile attempting to make a definitive 
database list of local placenames and noting any traditions, tales 
and sayings associated with them, using my mother’s material and 
expanding it by studying old maps, rentals, bonds, listening to local 
sound recordings of the previous generation made by the experts 
of the School of Scottish Studies and by interviewing crofters, 
smallholders and landowners. 

My lecture tonight will necessarily only scrape at the surface of 
the subject and choose illustrative examples 


Geographic Area 
In my title, I have given a loose interpretation to the name 
MUCKAIRN. My chosen area covers the ground from the Western 
entrance to the Pass of Brander, South to the Mallore Hills in Glen 
Lonan (Maol Odhar: dun or dappled rounded hills), bounded on 
the West by the Lusragan Burn in Connel and to the North by the 
shore of Loch Etive. I suppose I should have called the area Mid 
Lorn — Latharna Meadhanach — although the early mapmakers 
Blaeu and Moll distinguish between mid Lorn and Muckairn. The 
area includes a portion of the parish of Glen Orchy and Innisahil. 
The name MUCKAIRN is of interest. Its Gaelic name is Muc- 
Carna. It is shown as Mocarne in 1527 and Both—Carna in 
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Origines Parochiales Scotiae. There are various traditions as to its 
name, ranging from The Cairns of the Pig People to Hut of Flesh 
but it is probably derived from Magh Chuirn (Plain of Cairns) of 
which there are many examples in the area. Traditionally Muckairn 
was divided into The Strath of Muckairn (Srath Mhuc-Carna) 
and The Braes of Muckairn (Braigh Mhuc-Carna). Whatever 
the derivation of the name the people were regarded as either a 
marvellous phenomenon or somewhat peculiar, depending on how 
you translate the old saying /Jongantas muinntir Mhuc-Carna (The 
drollness of Muckairn people). Alexander Nicholson in his Gaelic 
Proverbs (1882) seems to have preferred ‘peculiar’. 


River Systems 
The area is well watered by a river system which consists of six 
main rivers of varying size, as well as numerous alltan, each of 
which has its own string of placenames and its own history. There 
| is a major watershed at Barrguillean 
These rivers are The Awe (Atha), Tne Nant (Neannd), The 
Lunndragan (Lunndragan), The Luachragan (Luachragan: The 
Little Rushy One), The Fearna (Abhainn an Fhearnaich: The River 
in the place abounding with Alders) and The Lusragan (Lusragan: 
The Little Stream of healing herbs) 
I will comment briefly later on two of these rivers which have 
major traditions, tales and sayings connected to them 
| 
| 


Road Systems 

Before the arrival of the railway in the 19" century and the more 
modern road system, the area was covered with a network of tracks 
connecting farmtowns and sites of industry. We get an idea from 
the 18th Century William Roy map of the major communications 
routes: the main road North leading to the main settlement of 
Bunaw and a drove road leading South to Taychreggan through 
Glen Nant (Coille Neannd: Wood of Nant) . It passed through 
the other major settlement of Kirktown of Muckairn (4' Chill 
or Cill Easbuig Harailt, the derivation of which I will deal with 
when discussing the religious impact on the area). This may be 
an appropriate time to outline briefly the other estates, settlements, 
hamlets and farmtouns which are traceable back to the 16th century 
and sometimes earlier. 


| Estates, Hamlets and Farmtouns 
This is an indigestible list of locations which I do not expect you 
to remember but [ mention the names of the Estates, farmtouns 
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(Bailtean fearann) and hamlets because each has a distinct 

history and features in bonds, rentals and other documents. Its 
inhabitants sometimes make an appearance in censuses, in the 
Justiciary Records of Argyll and their personal peccadilloes and | 
misdemeanors are recorded in the Kirk Session records in some | 
detail. The locations are: Glen Lonan (Gleann Lonain), Barr Glas, | 
Dun t-Samhnachan, Clacha Dubh, Glen Lonan (East), Barrguillean | 
(Barr a’ Ghuailne??), Muckairn (West), Balindore (Baile an Déoir), | 
Coille Nathais, Ardnaskie (Aird na Sgithich), Muckairn (East), 

Ardagaw (Aird nan Gall), Airds (An Aird), Kilespikerill (Cill 

Easbaig Harailt) or A Chill ‘chrachan (Na Iochdrachan), Inveraine 

(Inbhir Atha). We will have no time to look at any one in detail. 


Early Names 

Rivers and streams usually provide the most ancient and well-used 
names in any parish. Another ‘rule’ is that the larger the river, the 
older the name. The parish of Muckairn is no exception. 

I often wonder about the Gaelic names for the River Awe (Abha) 
and the loch of that name (Loch Obha). Why the difference? We 
know that the names are likely to derive from Abh, genitive case 
Abha, which itself probably comes from an Indo European root 
giving abhach (stream place), hence Loch Abhaich. 

During the Mesolithic or Middle Stone Age around 3000 BC 
when the hunter gatherers roamed the area, the sea level was 
around 10 metres higher and the Awe would be an important major 
communication route for skin and wicker boats in to the interior. 
I like to think that these names may be linguistic fossils from the 
pre-Indo European languages that were spoken by the first post Ice 
Age peoples but they are more likely to be early Celtic in origin. 

In this respect, the Eastern boundary of Muckairn is marked by 
the River Nant, referred to in and in an old document as: ‘a 
small river called Neant going by the church, fruitfull of salmond, 
it runneth from the south to the north, and falleth in Loch-aediff 

The name-form of the river in Gaelic is ‘Neannd’. Some experts, 
including W J Watson in ‘Celtic Placenames of Scotland’, have 
translated this as ‘where nettles grow’. The derivation is from 
‘Neannta ’, an older descriptive form of the modern word ‘feanntag’ 
(nettle). 

Others see it as a Cumbric word, from the language of the 
Brythonic Celtic peoples of Strathclyde whose power-centre was 
Dumbarton. Reconstructions of Cumbric suggest that the word 
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may derive from a form rather like the modern Welsh 'Waní which 
means ‘stream’. The Britons’ boundary, according to the local 
historian Betty Rennie, is said to lie somewhere in the area around 
Glen Branter and Loch Eck. If the name is Cumbric, it raises all 
sorts of questions about settlement patterns and relationships 
between the Gaelic Celts of Dalriada and their Briton neighbours 
to the South in the early years 500-900AD. 


Religion 

A stream name also gives a link to the religious past of the area. 
The stream, A//t a’ Bhile, rans from a loch on high ground (Lochan 
Druim an Lochain) in the foothills of the Glen Lonan Hills Bile 
can mean a grove of trees but it also has a religious significance as 
a Votive tree. There is a meadow on the present golf course near 
where the stream joins the Nant which is called Lon a’ Bhile .This 
may be a relic of the continuance of beliefs of the old religion in 
to the Christian era. In fact there is a Votive Tree till recently in 
use in the Melfort area, so old beliefs die hard! It is interesting that 
the early Celtic Christians probably established an early settlement 
near the site of Cnoc Aingeil (the Hill of Sacrificial Fires) where the 
present Church of Scotland stands. The site was, | suspect, used in 
pre-Christian and post-Christian times as the place to dance round 
the Beltane Fires on Ist May. 

Let me tell you a short story about the Standing stone there. It is 
not the original site. Once upon a time a witch called The Cailleach 
Bheithir lived on Cruachan. She could assume the form of a giant 
and one day she was walking down Glen Etive with a creel on her 
back in which was a huge standing stone. She had one foot on each 
side of the loch and tripped on Eilean Duirinnis whereupon the stone 
flew from her creel and landed in a field called to this day Móine 
nan Carragh (The Field of Standing Stones) at the croft of Brugh. 
It lay there till a swift schooner brought news of Nelson’s victory 
at Trafalgar at which point the English workers at the Bonawe Iron 
furnace moved the stone to Cnoc Aingeil as a monument to Nelson. 

The Celtic Church was monastic and missionary. We cannot be 
sure when Christianity was established in Muckairn. We know that 
there was an Annaid at Kilchrenan and a satellite at Corrachy in 
Taynuilt (Achadh na h-Annaid). There is also the mysterious stone 
in Airds Bay called Clach Monessag The identity of the Saint 
is uncertain and is likely to be a corrupt form but the prefix mo- 
suggests someone of note. 
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One thing is fairly certain. There appears to have been a religious 
settlement of some kind in the area of the Black Lochs in Connel. 
The local placename Kilvaree (Cill’ Mhaoil Rubha: The settlement 
of Saint Malrubha) seems to indicate that it was a settlement 
founded by Saint Malrubha. 

The likely founder was the widely-travelled aristocratic Celtic 
Missionary Saint Mdelrubai (Old Irish spelling), or Maol Rubha 
(Maolrubha) (Scottish Gaelic spelling) who came to Scotland 
around AD 671. 

His name is thus perpetuated in the placename Kilvaree which is 
shown as Ki/molrow in the Register of the Great Seal of Scotland in 
AD 1603. Nearby Kilmoronaig causes problems. Ki/molrow, with 
the addition of an affectionate diminutive (n)-ag, could result in the 
current name. It is however, known as Cil? Mo Chronaig in Gaelic 
and is shown as Kilmacronag in 1532 and Kilmachronage in 1633. 
Watson in his Placenames of Scotland ascribes the name to a Celtic 
missionary, Cronoc. 

There are foundations of an ancient building South of Kilmaronaig 
House and the two Kilvarie names in the neighbourhood (GR 
903321 and GR 920316) may be connected with the monastic 
settlement. The latter is more likely to be the site of the original Cill. 

Records show that a crozier called the Ardbhachall (The Great 
Crozier) or Arwachyll was used at KILMORUE in the 1 6th century 
to administer oaths taken by signatories subscribing to legal 
documents. In 1518 Sir John Campbell of Calder ‘received the 
service of Clan Dunlaves (Livingstones) and others “ sworn upon 
the mess buik (MassBook) and the relic callit the Arwachyll at the 
‘ill of Kilmorue”. The location may refer to Eilean an t-sagairt. 
This crozier was reputed to be the pastoral staff of St Maol Rubha, 
although Henry Whyte (Fionn) in his prizewinning Mód essay in 
the Oban Times of December 1917 opines that it was the crozier of 
St Moluag which is under the dewarship of the Barons of Bachuil 
and resides in Lismore to this day. 

Whatever the case, local tradition says that a Crozier was in the 
care of the Dewars of the Ardbhachall who lived at Baile an Deoir, 
so it could be possible that Balindore means the ‘Township of the 
Keepers of the Great Crozier of St Maol Rubha’. 

It is interesting to note that in the same charter Sir John 
Campbell of Calder granted his wife, Jane, daughter of Sir Duncan 
Campbell of Glen Orchy for life the 6d lands of Auchnacossin 
(Achadh na Coisean), the 6d lands of Kilmoruy AND the 15d 
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lands of Kilmachronaig which would seem to indicate that 
KILMACHRONAIG and KILMORUY were separate holdings 
and represent the present day KILMORONAIG AND KILVARIE 

The ancient name for the area around the present Parish 
Church of Muckairn is Kilespikerell, which is a corruption of 
Cill Easbuig Harailt (The Settlement of Bishop Harald). An 
academic debate is centred round whether the Bishop is Harald 
OR Cyril. My own opinion is that the Bishop was Harald. In the 
year 1200 John Scotus was Bishop of Dunkeld. It is on record that 
he made application to the Pope to have his See divided into two, 
detaching that part of it which lay in Argyll, giving as his reasons 
that he could not speak Gaelic and was thus unable to govern 
that part of his See properly. He also stated that the revenues of 
Argyll were adequate to support it as a separate episcopal seat. 
The Prelate of Dunkeld made his chaplain Harald the conveyor 
of his plea to the Pope, and he recommended him strongly to the 
Pope as a suitable person to be the first bishop of the new See. It 
would appear that Harald was well fitted for the post. He could 
speak Gaelic (and possibly Norse), was a good scholar, and in 
general well equipped for the office. It is said that the Pope much 
admired the conscientiousness of the bishop, and quoted the 
Latin adage that he was rarer than a black swan. Black swans are 
extremely rare in the northern hemisphere. The Pope granted the 
bishop’s request and appointed Harald as the first bishop of the 
new See, and signified his approbation of what in those days, we 
may presume, would be considered unusual magnanimity on the 
part of the Prelate of Dunkeld. 

But was the bishop as magnanimous as he showed himself in 
his petition to the Pope? Argyll lay far from his cathedral; it was 
difficult of access, collecting his dues was a hazardous business 
for his emissaries, for the men of Argyll were of independent and 
unruly spirit, and cared nothing for a bishop residing at a distance 
who could be defied with impunity. In addition memories of the 
older church lingered, of missionaries who collected no tithes, had 
no ornate buildings, and who lived frugally, preached the Gospel 
simply, and talked with the natives in a familiar way in their own 
language. On the whole we can take it that the Argyll part of his 
diocese was only a source of worry and a troublesome burden to the 
bishop, and so, putting the best face on it that he could in his plea to 
the Pope, he managed to get the Argyll part of his charge disjoined 
and formed into a new diocese. 
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to Uaioe a more secure ae Sad an Bei centre since 
the time of St Moluag in the 7th century. The present Parish Church 
in Muckairn is reputed in local folklore to be the seventh on the | 
site. | 
Within living memory there was a saying in Muckairn regarding | 
the very tall John Carswell (An Carsallach M or), who held the lands : 
and the castle at Carnasserie on behalf of Archibald Campbell, the 
Sth Earl of Argyll. Carswell was the Bishop of Argyll and the Isles 
in the reign of Mary Queen of Scots and is buried in Ardchattan. 
The day of his burial in 1572 was stormy and a stormy day was 
described as “Cha robh latha mar seo on do thiodhlaich iad an 
Carsallach Mor”. 
Before we leave this short account of some religious sites it is 
worth mentioning the fact that an ancient cross crowned a knoll - 
Tom na Croise (knoll of the cross) - in a field on the south side of : 
the present main road to Oban, approximately 500 yards west of | 
Taynuilt Hotel. It bore a carved representation of the Crucifixion, 
which in its style resembled the Cross at Lerags South of Oban 
and may thus have been of 16th century origin. It was moved to 
our National Museum of Antiquities in the late nineteenth century 
at the behest of the Reverend Thomas MacKenzie, Free Church 
Minister of Taynuilt. 
The old road through Taynuilt ran approximately on the line of 
the present railway track and there was a very old Inn called An 
Tigh Breac (The Chequered Inn) on the site of the present railway 
station. It is possible that the Cross stood somewhere to the West 
of this Inn as a waymarker or a place of prostration on approaching 
the Sacraments held in the old Roman Catholic Muckairn church, 
near the present Church of Scotland. It probably stood near the 
deep cutting and railway bridge at the hamlet of Airds (An Aird) 
which may have been shorthand for Aird na Croise but was more 
likely to be the centre for the property known in rentals as Ardagaw 
OR Aird nan Gall. i 
It is interesting that, if it were on that particular site, it would have 
been deliberately placed opposite a boulder on a hill to the South 
which is known as The Cuckoo Stone and may have been a site of 
pre-Christian significance and later a place where disputes were 
resolved. The stone lies near a stream on its western side which is 
called Allt a’ Chomhachaidh and may have been known as Clach a’ 
Chomhachaidh corrupted to a ‘Chuthaig. 
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Lordship 

This takes us neatly on to a brief mention of lordship in Muckairn. 
Lordship by the MacDougalls was succeeded by Sir John Campbell 
of Calder. Origines Parochiales Scotiae states “In the year 1532, 
Farchard, Bishop of the Isles, . . . for the augmentation of the 
revenues of the abbey and for certain sums of money paid to him 
beforehand, and other favours frequently shown to him by Sir John 
Campbell of Cadar, granted to Sir John the following towns and 
lands of Muckairn,” &c., &c. In 1533 the grant was confirmed by 
Silvester Darius, legate of Pope Clement VII.” 

It appears that MacDougall of Lom had a lease of Muckairn 
from the Church of Rome on condition of paying a certain amount 
as feu-duty. In course of time differences arose in connection 
with this feu-duty, which resulted in Muckairn being granted by 
the Bishop of the Isles to Sir John Campbell of Calder, third son 
of the second Earl of Argyll. MacDougall opposed Sir John’s 
entry and Sir John solved the problem by gathering a band of 
followers in order to dispossess him. MacDougall was defeated 
in the encounters that took place between them, Sir John took 
possession of Muckairn, which continued in his family till it was 
sold in the course of the nineteenth century. Tradition says that 
one of these battles was the battle of Daileag, and that another 
of them was at Kilmaronag, although this may be a conflation 
with an earlier tale called ‘The Hill of Misfortune’ . “ This is 
an account from a letter in the Oban Times: “Daileag is a small 
plain among the hills above the Muckairn highway, and about 
half a mile to the south of Tigh-an-uillt. From the north-east 
round to the south- west it is dominated by high ground more or 
less broken. The MacDougalls assembled on a hill to the north- 
east of the plain, and the Campbells took their stand on a hill 
to the south-west called Tom-a-phiobaire. “The Piper’s Hill.” It 
was agreed between them that seven men should be chosen from 
each side to fight as representatives of the rest. The MacDougalls 
chose seven brothers and the Campbells chose seven stalwart 
men of their own number. These fourteen went down to Daileag 
to fight it out to the bitter end, as the thirty fought against the 
thirty on the North Inch of Perth. The little plain was admirably 
adapted for this purpose, being as level as a bowling-green. 
The MacDougalls had the best of it at first, for they killed four 
of the Campbells. The three remaining Campbells, instead of 
being disheartened by the fall of their comrades, fought with re- 
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doubled energy, and killed the seven brothers. Galled at seeing 
their champions overthrown, a party of the MacDougalls rushed 
down to the plain to have their revenge. They were met there by 
an equal number of the Campbells, and defeated after a sharp : 
struggle. Upon this, another party of MacDougalls that lay in : 
ambush, and were equal in numbers to the preceding, attacked 
the Campbells with impetuosity. The latter were again victorious; | 
the MacDougalls were driven off the field and dispersed in all | 
directions. This account is so far confirmed by the fact that the 
Campbells in Muckairn called the Goibhnean (smiths) were in the 
habit of commemorating the battle annually by going to Tom-a- 
phiobair, accompanied by pipers,. Mr D. W. has informed me that 
his mother, who was of the Goibhnean Campbells, told him that 
when she was a girl she saw her father with others going to Tom- 
a-phiobaire to commemorate the battle in the manner described.” 

Thus started the long association between The Campbells and 
Muckairn. 


Industry 
I want finally to say a few words about, firstly, important industries 
in Muckairn other than the iron industry which is a subject in itself! 
Suffice it to say that the charcoal workers of the 18th and 19th 
century were reckoned to be a rough lot. There is a local saying 
“Gearr Ghobaich gun mhodh gun oilean Coillearan Mhucarna”’. 

The cloth and clothing industry in Muckairn appears to have been 
well developed. There is a proverb in Gaelic which says: “Gartan 
Chlaidich agus tartan Mhucarna, Lann Lios-moire agus daga 
Dhuine.” Dyeing and fulling took place as is shown by such names 
as Tom an Lin (The hillock where linen is bleached) in Kirkton 
and the settlements of Larach a’ Chrotail (The site where dyes 
are produced from lichens like parmetia saxitilis which generally 
produce red or brown dyes) and Poll an Dubhaich (The Black dye 
Pit) in Glen Nant. And of course there is Leum an Tailleir (The 
Tailor’s Leap) also in Glen Nant but I suspect his massive leap had | 
something to do with escaping the excisemen or possibly Alasdair 
MacColl’s men during the Harrying of Argyll. | 

Egually interesting is the bark peeling and tanning industry | 
carried out by the MacCalmans of Barg/as, a village in the Fernoch | 
Forest. They were known as Na Rusgain (The bark peelers) and 
it is from them that the celebrated English essayist, John Ruskin, 
was supposed to be descended. They had a tanning business at 

| 
: 
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Barguillean and also on the slopes below the present rail station 
at Taynuilt which was put out of business by the Furnace which 
started its own tanning and bark peeling. 

And now, very finally, I would like to mention something about 
the supernatural in the area. We have a fine Sithean or Fairy Knowe 
at Kirkton — with which the local inhabitants lived in harmony, 
if possibly in awe — and stories abound regarding changelings or 
tàcharain. 

We also have our own 16th or 17th century soothsayer. ..Colla 
Chrosda: 


Tigh Lochan Nan Cnàmh 
Tigh gun sonas gun àgh 
Cha tig mac an déidh athar 
Air Tigh Bhun Atha gu bràth 


OR 

Tigh mor Pholl nan Cnàmh 
Tigh gun sonas gun àgh 

Far nach cluinnear guth coilich 
no rùchd leinibh gu bràth. 





BARDIC MACMHUIRICHS AS 
MACPHERSON IN BENBECULA 


ANGUS MACMILLAN BA (Hons), Apv. Dip. Loc. Hist. 
7th October 2011 


It is a familiar thought that the Gaeltachd had a number of long 
surviving, hereditary, specialist families or kindred groups. There 
were the Beatons or Bethunes, some passing under other names 
such as Leitch, known, in part, for their medical knowledge and 
skills; the Mac Dubh-shidhe or MacPhees of Colonsay were keepers 
of the records and charters for the Lords of the Isles and later; and 
there was a group of Morrisons who acted as brieves or lawmen 
in the North West of Scotland. Perhaps the most famous of these 
were the MacMhuirich bards. Their claim was that, originating 
with Muireadhach Albanach, they had supplied the bards and 
oral historians, first to the Lords of the Isles and then, probably 
with a slight overlap i in the late 15th Century, to C lanranald, for 
about eighteen generations. The bard in each generation up to and 
including the last said to be fully trained, Niall MacMhuirich, who 
died in 1726, was educated in Ireland. At least the later generations 
had grace and favour lands at Stadhlaigearraidh or Stilligarry 
in South Uist, and even when the bardic duties passed, had a 
conventional tack there extending into the 1740s. 

The idea that, as surnames were Anglicised, MacMhuirich became 
Currie in Argyll, the inner isles and parts of the western isles such 
as Barra, is well accepted and undoubtedly right. There is, however, 
a separate tradition specific to the northern tip of South Uist and in 
particular to the southeastern corner of the Isle of Benbecula, that 
there the MacMhuirichs became not Currie but MacPherson. 

The tradition itself could scarcely have more authoritative 
provenance. It is recorded by the eminent Fr. Allan McDonald of 
Eriskay and confirmed by the equally eminent Gaelic scholar, Dr 
John Lorne Campbell of Canna. In his introduction to his Tales 
from Barra told by the Coddy, the latter being lain MacPherson 
from a long established Benbecula family claiming MacMhuirich 
descent, John Lorne Campbell wrote of the Coddy: 


“His MacPherson forebears came originally from Benbecula. 
Sixty years ago the late Fr. Allan McDonald of Eriskay 
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recorded a South Uist saying ‘Geurainich Chlann Mhuirich.’ 
‘Geurannaich, a sharp-tongued fellow. The MacPhersons or 
Curries or MacVuirichs are considered sharp on their tongues 
and apt scholars. ” ' 


It will be noted that this adds MacPherson to the Currie tradition. 
What follows looks beyond the simple claim relayed in the quote to 
investigate the Benbecula tradition that some MacPhersons were or 
are rightly descendants of the MacMhuirich bards. MacPherson in 
this case bears no relationship to the principal mainland clan of the 
name. It is simply that both that clan and the bardic MacMhuirichs 
derive from an individual named Muredach, alternatively 
Muireadhach or Muireach. 

At the time of the earliest detailed list of names we have for 
inhabitants of Benbecula, the roll of those to be sworn for the 
extirpation of theft on 29 September 1738, there are MacMhuirich 
families specifically named. There may have been other such families 
present at the time as some people were identified by sloinneadh 
rather than surname. However, those fully identified were: 

Allan me Murrich, Effy his spouse, Marion their daughter and 
their two sons, Rory and Jonny; and Angus McMurrich, Mary his 
spouse, Kirsty his daughter, Donald their son. 

By Whitsunday 1776, when a list of those tenants in rent arrears 
for the previous year was produced, presumably in preparing the 
will of Ranald MacDonald XVIII of Clanranald, who was in poor 
health and died later that year, no-one named MacMhuirich was 
recorded but MacPhersons not previously evident had appeared; in 
a, by definition incomplete, list of names because it consisted only 
of debtors, there were John and Donald MacPherson in Griminish 
and Malcolm MacPherson in Lionacleit. 

The latter is interesting in this respect. Apart from being great 
great grandfather of Iain MacPherson ‘the Coddy’ in Barra “, 
Malcolm was himself living at Ardaneoin, close to the Benbecula 
end of the modern causeway but born about 1750 in Kilerivagh 
on the north side of Hacklet, which was then also a pendicle of 
Lionacleit. His father (born presumably in the first quarter of 
the century ) is recorded as Jain MacPherson in Kilerivagh, very 
possibly the Jonny mc Murrich of the 1738 list, given that there was 
no evidence of the MacPherson name in Benbecula at that time. 

Geography may also make some suggestion about origins. There 
was often a geographical component in location of in-migrants, 
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for example most of the somewhat later settlers in Gramsdale 
and Uachdar in northeast Benbecula were from North Uist. At the 
time of the first Factor Duncan Shaw rent roll in 1811 and of his 
first kelping list in 1812, there were six MacPherson families in 
Lionacleit alone, proximate to the South Ford, whereas there was 
just one in the northern township of Balivanich. At the time of 
the first fully detailed rent roll for the whole island in 1818, there 
were a dozen such families in the southern townships of Lionacleit 
(including South Hacklet) and Torlum/Griminish, and just two 
in the northern townships of Aird, Balivanich, Dunganichy and 
Uachdar. This makes it worthwhile to consider a theory that early 
MacPherson families may have been incomers from South Uist. 

It is time first though to consider the not unreasonable assumption 
that MacMhuirich would simply have become Currie in Benbecula 
as in South Uist and elsewhere. Examination of the sworn rental of 
1798, and of the Estate rent rolls and kelping lists, which run 1797- 
1823, the former also existing for 1835 and 1838, shows that there 
is only one Currie family that appears in Benbecula in that whole 
period and it is that of John Currie, who did not arrive until about 
1832, obtaining a croft tenancy at 4 Eilean Floddaigh by 1838. He 
was from the Isle of Barra and not from South Uist. John himself, 
with a second wife and younger members of the family, emigrated 
to Glenelg Twp, Grey Cnty, Ontario in the 1840s. A son remained in 
Flodda and the family were still in situ well into the 20th Century. 

It was not to be until 1848 that a Currie from South Uist, 
long after the name had settled there, married into Hacklet, 
thus importing that replacement name for MacMhuirich to 
Benbecula.* This family, that obtained a croft at 6 Hacklet, and 
the Flodda family were to remain the only instances of the Currie 
surname in the island for the rest of the century, There is thus no 
question of the recorded MacMhuirichs having become Currie 
in Benbecula. 

Unless it is to be assumed (a) that MacMhuirichs already present 
in 1738 had disappeared and (b) that none of the bardic descendants 
had thereafter persisted or made their way into Benbecula, they 
have to be sought under a different name. As established above, 
there is a clear tradition that in this case, in default of a transition 
to Currie, MacMhuirich had been translated as MacPherson. Given 
the very limited literacy of the time, this had to be by a Priest either 
ignorant of the Islay-derived custom of ‘Anglicising’ as Currie or 
preferring the MacPherson alternative. 
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There is an identifiable candidate for that Priest. Benbecula had 
no Priest of its own until the 1860s, instead sharing the incumbent 
in the northern part of South Uist; all the surviving baptismal 
and marriage records for the island until statutory registration 
were recorded in South Uist. The local chieftain, Ranald Og II 
of Benbecula (c. 1621-79), son of Ranald I above, had a great 
great grandson, Roderick MacDonald, who was firstly Priest in 
Badenoch and will have been entirely familiar there, via the main 
Clan Chattan, with the descendants of a Muredach as MacPherson. 
Probably from about 1803 or a little earlier and certainly until his 
death 29 September 1828, Fr Roderick was the Priest to a church 
at Garradhfiuich (conventionally Garryfliuch) in Iochdar, South 
Uist, where his father was the tacksman. Perhaps even more 
significantly, Fr Roderick’s mother was Mary MacDonald of 
Garryghoil 1.e. of Lionacleit, in Benbecula, where he will certainly 
have known the detail of the MacMhuirich families there that he 
named MacPherson. 

Thereafter, for the whole period until the introduction of statutory 
recording, the Priest involved was Fr James MacGregor, appointed 
in December 1828, building the church at Ardkenneth in Iochdar 
that served Benbecula as well as that northern region of South Uist, 
and remaining there until his death 15th February 1867. Unusually 
for a priest in South Uist, at that time almost all, like his predecessor, 
from the local chiefly families, Mr Seumas was originally from 
Perthshire (the Spittall of Glenshee ) and he came to Iochdar & 
Benbecula via a parish in Fort William. His experience in Lochaber 
will also, therefore, have included many of the mainland name 
MacPherson (who themselves were originally sons of a Muredach) 
and few if any bardic MacMhuirichs. It was entirely natural that 
he should regard the name as properly translated MacPherson 
and should continue his predecessor’s custom of Anglicising 
MacMhuirich in that form in the parish records. 

That 1s not to say that all MacPhersons on Benbecula are 
MacMhuirich descendants. The island may have recorded examples 
of three of the six or more distinct MacPherson lines in Scotland. 


None of that three was likely to be of the main Clan Chattan 


kindred. The first group distinguished by its early appearance is 
that above claiming MacMhuirich descent. 

In 1622, a John MacPherson from Ardnamurchan was named 
in a Privy Council document as having the tack of Rossinish out 
in the far eastern pendicles of Benbecula. The MacPhersons in 
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the Ardnamurchan/Moidart/Arisaig area were mac a'Phearsain 
sons of the parson. They took the name from Parson Ruaridh, 
Rory MacDonald, half brother of the great Captain of the clan, 
lain Muidertach VIH of Clanranald. Rory was originally Rector 
of Kilchoan in Ardnamurchan and was responsible for the 
commissioning of carvings that survive in Arisaig and, hinting at a 
close South Uist connection, there are very similar slabs, perhaps 
with the same provenance, at the contemporary Clanranald burial 
place at Howmore in South Uist, albeit carved by a different 
mason. By the time detailed Census records begin in 1841, there 
were families of shepherds, unrelated to any of the main township 
MacPhersons, at Mianish and North Hacklet in those same far 
eastern pendicles of Benbecula. Though in all probability incomers 
from North Uist, an equally economical explanation for their 
presence might just be that they were of the family that had the tack 
there two hundred years earlier. 

The origin of the third line of MacPhersons is again that they 
were sons of a parson. When the Lord of the Isles granted his 
brother, Uisdean MacDonald, lands in Skye and North Uist in 
1469, those lands had to be taken and secured. Tradition has the 
captain of the gallowglasses who accompanied Uisdean from Islay 
as an Irish warrior priest named O’ Docherty. The ‘little red clan’ of 
his descendants is subsequently well recorded. For his efforts the 
leader received lands in Trotternish where his family exercised a 
skill in linen growing and ‘printing’. As ‘Liosadair’ MacPhersons, 
they were later in Knockline in North Uist. 

There is a tradition that, when Prince Charlie’s boat crept up the 
coast of North Uist in a storm in 1746, he and the crew took refuge 
in Carinish and were given refreshment by a Ewen MacPherson 
from this family, whose predecessors and successors have been 
traced over a number of generations. On realising who the visitor 
had been, the three daughters quarrelled over the stool he had used 
and the youngest, who lost a tooth in the scrap, prevailed. Lady 
Margaret Montgomery, wife of Sir Alexander MacDonald XV and 
7th Bart of Sleat then established a linen factory at Knockline in 
about 1750, evidently as a development of the earlier individual 
initiatives. A number of families and individuals of this descent 
did eventually find their way to Benbecula but not until there 
was a concerted move to import Protestants (and their presumed 
work ethic) in the 1830s and, after the Colonel Gordon of Cluny 
purchase of the estate, in the 1840s. Catherine MacPherson, mother 
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of Carmichael donors John Ewen MacRury and the Rev John 
MacRury, the latter apparently the most prolific contributor to the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness, was of this line. 

The last known formal uses in South Uist and Benbecula of the 
name MacMhuirich were by Lachlan and Murdo MacMhuirich, 
who were thus recorded in Geirinish, South Uist in the first 
surviving Factor Robert Brown Rent Roll for that township, that 
for 1798. Lachlan had become Currie by the time of the 1811 Rent 
Roll prepared by the new Factor Duncan Shaw, and there were six 
families of the name in Iochdar, the most northerly section of South 
Uist, between that date and 1818, when crofting was introduced. 
There is a gap in the records from 1822 to 1835. By the latter date 
there were no Currie tenants in those northern townships, mainly 
because they had emigrated in the meantime to Cape Breton but a 
number of MacPherson families had in the meantime appeared in 

| the same locations (and there were the MacPhersons in the adjacent 
townships across the water in Benbecula). 

None of this, of course, is absolute proof of the truth of Dr 
Alasdair MacLean’s supposition recorded in his Notes on South 
Uist Families, printed in the TGSI Vol LHI 1982-4: 


“...fhe Curries are proudly aware of their descent from the bards. 
The MacPhersons are rather more coy about this though they are 
probably all of the bardic Macmhurichs...” 


What records and DNA technology have to add 

If matters remained there, the tradition would be nothing more 
than an occasionally agreeable subject for speculation. At most 
it might be agreed that the above is all concordant with, and 
indeed, to a degree supports, the long-standing tradition about 
the transmutation of MacMhuirich to MacPherson in Benbecula. 
To that extent, it might also be accepted that the tradition and the 
circumstantial evidence, taken together, amount to rather more than 
an unsupported and unsupportable legend. However, close study 
of the historical record and use of modern genetic technology both 
have something significant to add. 

There is, in the first place, an even more compelling possible 
explanation than simple proximity to Stilligarry and an 
assumption of migration across the South Ford, for the presence 
of a MacMhuirich family in Lionacleit and its then pendicles of 
Kilerivagh and Ardaneoin. Study of the records of the early 1600s 
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throws up a number of MacMhuirich individuals not living quiet 
lives as bards in Stilligarry but intimately involved in the rackety 
life of the time and closely involved with the MacDonald of 
Benbecula cadet family of Clanranald. 

On 30 July 1622 Sir Donald MacDonald of Sleat, in his attempt to 
assert possession of South Uist & Benbecula, applied for warrants 
for debt against prominent individuals who, of course, had not been 
paying rents to him. They included in the original spelling, Brein 
McWiurrich; Donald McAllane McWirrich; and Donald Dirrinach 
McWirrich. A Rorie McLaughlane McMurchie and others were 
recorded 18 June 1629 as involved with their chief in one of the 
many Clanranald incursions into Ardnamurchan and a few days 
later there was a further complaint against Rorie Dow and John 
Dow McMurchie on the same grounds.* What was presumably the 
first Rorie’s brother, Donald McLaughlane McMurrich took part 
with others in the Ranald I of Benbecula sponsored rescue of the 
priest, Patrick Hegarty, from the custody of the Bishop of the Isles, 
probably in Benbecula but perhaps in South Uist, in September 
1630. John Dow McQhuirrie, John & Donald McBrien VicWury 
and Donald McLauchlane VicWurrycht were among the ‘country 
people’ named as responsible for the piracy of the Susanna in 
December 1634, and the first three of these were commanded to 
compear before the Privy Council in Edinburgh to answer that 
charge. When Donald MacDonald XIII of Clanranald led a force 
to Ireland in 1648, Donald Roy son of Donald McLaughlane 
MacMurrich and John McBrien MacMurrich were in the party and 
the great bard, Cathal MacMhuirich, (see below), evidently still in 
Clanranald company in 1848, wrote a eulogy on the leader.” 

Taken together, these records establish two things. The first is 
that the MacMhuirichs among the Clanranald were by no means 
confined, as is often assumed, to Stilligarry in South Uist as the 
locations of most of the above are evidently in Garmoran or 
Benbecula. Indeed, if anything, the records suggest that, until 
approaching this period, the bardic residence may have been at 
Castle Tioram in Moidart, handy for the chiefly home, rather than 
in relatively remote South Uist. Moreover, there was evidently 
an alternative centre of patronage in the shape of the MacDonald 
of Benbecula family at Borve, to supplement that of Clanranald 
proper. 

Brien MacMhuirich is worth a small diversion. He was, so the 
tale goes, born and brought up in Ireland and, according to the Revs 
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A & A MacDonald in their collection of poetry.” was a seaman who 
arrived in Benbecula. While there, he ‘/ifted’ a cow belonging to 
Clanranald, was apprehended and incarcerated in Dun-Raonuill, 
possibly Castle Borve, then stronghold of Ranald MacDonald I of 
Benbecula rather than the stronghold of the name in South Uist. 
While incarcerated, claiming to be a MacMhuirich, he wrote a dirge 
about his situation and, such was its quality, that the MacMhuirich 
bard of the day at Stilligarry, who would perhaps have been Niall 
Mor, accepted Brien as being his own natural son, conceived while 
he was in Ireland. 

In a contribution entitled ‘Literacy in the Highlands’ to a book 
honouring Professor Gordon Donaldson of Edinburgh University, 
the historian John Bannerman writes of Cathal MacMhuirich as: 


“... generally recognised to be the greatest exponent of bardic 
verse since his ancestor Muiredach Albanach ... in the early 
thirteenth century... as servitor to Ranald MacDonald of 
Benbecula, he (Cathal) wrote and signed documents in Scots.” 


The significances in this short passage are twofold. The reference 
is to 1632 and the Ranald of Benbecula mentioned was the first of 
the line, who died in 1636. At the time he and his family were still 
living in and around Castle Borve on the boundary of Lionacleit 
and Torlum, the first Nunton house only being built by his son and 
successor by about 1659. Lionacleit was, of course, the location of 
the early MacPherson family mentioned above. 

It has been suggested that Cathal could have been a son of 
Niall Mor MacMhuirich of the Stilligarry bardic family. There is 
seemingly no direct evidence to support this though there may be a 
degree of support in his naming on one occasion as Cathellus Scotus 
de Stiligarie. The alternative, a very much earlier bard to the Lords 
of the Isles having, on the evidence of Lachlan MacMhuirich in his 
1800 a.d. evidence to the Ossian enquiry, carried the name, might 
be that Cathal was from a long separate branch of the family in the 
inner isles or Kintyre. Fourteen of Cathal’s poems have survived 
and over a third of those are traceable to a 1620’s association with 
the MacDonalds of Sleat in Skye so that has tended to be seen as 
the main seat of his activity. That may, though, be a function of 
focusing too closely on the bard simply as poet. 

Most of what survives from this period reflects the bard as 
Clan seannchaidh rather than poet and Cathal’s handiwork in this 
respect is considerable and focuses not on Sleat but on Clanranald, 
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the Red Book and perhaps a quantity of other manuscripts known 
but now lost. The evidence of Cathal’s 1643 elegy to Catriona, 
daughter of Sir Donald Og MacDonald IX and Ist Bart of Sleat 
establishes that he had been tutor to Catriona in her youth, perhaps 
up to approaching 1630. Thereupon, he became a Benbecula bard/ 
seannchaidh at least until the death of Ranald I of Benbecula in 
1636. There is seemingly no reason to suspect that he did not 
retain the role under Ranald Og II of Benbecula. He was evidently 
still in the islands in 1648, when he wrote a poem in praise of the 
Clanranald tanist and the family deeds in Ireland. The only later 
geographical association we have for Cathal himself is by way of 
his 1660’s lament for his friend, the Benbecula born and resident 
bard John MacBrien (MacMhuirich). 

From the start of written records, the name Cathal, usually in the 
form Cathellus, was in the Benbecula ‘Codd’ family specifically 
claiming MacMhuirich descent. As evidenced by the number 
of children for whom he acted as baptismal sponsor, Cathellus 
MacPherson c.1799-1879 (mac Chaluim ‘ic lain ic lain Dubh 
above ), was a considerable figure in Hacklet when it was a close- 
by pendicle of Lionacleit, and then further east in Carnan ard 
Wiay. A daughter, Sarah, married Angus, from a 25 Lionacleit ex 
Torlum MacMillan family, immediate neighbour of Alasdair Ruadh 
MacPherson below and they named a son b. 1868 as Cathellus. 
A second daughter, Mary 1834-1882, married James MacMillan, 
brother of Angus at 25 Lionacleit, with a son Cathellus born 1875. 
Yet a third daughter Effy 1836-1925 married Roderick Campbell in 
Kilerivagh and had a son Cathellus 1880-1926. That this was more 
than simply a Gaelic custom of naming a son for the grandfather, 
is suggested by two of these having been third sons and by there 
having then been descendants bearing the name Cathellus/Cathal in 
every generation of the extending family, irrespective of surname, 
in that period and through to the present day, where it is still 
represented at 25 Lionacleit. Given the earlier presence there of 
Cathal MacMhuirich, there is an obvious invitation to see the use 
and persistence of the name in a family in this location specifically 
claiming MacMhuirich descent, as more than a coincidence. 

In any event, Ranald I of Benbecula, the man of five wives, never 
one to do things by halves, also had another bard and servitor, John 
MacMhuirich, from 1626 to his death in 1636. If not directly related 
to Cathal, it could be this John, who could just be John MacBrien, 
or Donald MacBrien who signed a sasine at ‘Borrow’ i.e. Borve in 
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1659, who left a family carrying the tradition of naming a son after 
their great relation Cathal MacMhuirich. A relationship between 
Cathal MacMhuirich and John MacBrien is confirmed by Professor 
Watson in the TGSI, the association perhaps in the process 
confirming that Cathal was still in Benbecula. Having noted that 
“Cathal was a highly accomplished and learned poet ...”’", Watson 
went on to point out, albeit with a slight gap in his genealogical 
and geographical knowledge, concerning a poem probably written 
towards 1670, that: 


“One of the finest of Cathal s poems is on the death of his friend, 
John MacBrian, an Irish poet, who is not otherwise known to me 


... (it) is full of feeling... " 


In the absence of written records of individuals until about 
1800, there is no possibility of establishing a complete audit trail 
to confirm speculation that one or all of the families of Cathal, 
John and Donald may have persisted as MacPherson in Benbecula. 
However, even if what is observable is no more than adherence 
post-1800 to the Gaelic naming pattern, the question that remains 
on the table is why the name Cathellus, which has been used before 
or since by no other recorded family in Benbecula, should have 
been utilised by a MacPherson family just before 1800 and should 
consistently have continued to find such favour. 

Moving on, there was a John McWirritch in Miltown, 1.e. in a 
South Uist location other than Stilligarry, included in a record 
of a summons at Inveraray against the ‘men of Uist’ dating from 
21 October 1710. There was then a Donald MacMurrich, who 
appeared before the Forfeited Estates Commission 21 January 1716 
to confirm the accuracy of a bill for clothing, probably the same 
man who, in Benbecula, witnessed a 1718 sasine of Balivanich in 
favour of Ranald MacDonald IH of Balivanich and Milton, father of 
the famous Flora. Rather than a descendant of a Benbecula bard, 
this may well have been the Donald who succeeded Niall Og the 
‘last bard’ at Stilligarry, obtaining the grant in 1707 but losing 
Drimsdale in the process. 

The next moment where men in Benbecula and South Uist 
came under individual scrutiny was in the aftermath of the °45 
Jacobite Rising when Prince Charles Edward Stewart left his 
‘skulking’ in those islands for Skye. Two MacMhuirich names 
figure here, though amid a little confusion. A Lachlan and a 
John, are mentioned, sometimes seemingly transposed. Lachlan 
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MacMhuirich is conventionally named among the select group of 
oarsmen who rowed the Prince to the Isle of Skye on the night 
of 28th June 1746 and then, to the dismay of Mrs MacDonald of 
Kirkibost, who was rightly concerned that they would immediately 
be arrested and forced to confirm the movements of the Royal 
fugitive, immediately returned to the Uists.” That coincided with 
the arrival in Benbecula of regular Hanoverian troops in a ship 
commanded by the notorious Captain Fergusson of the Furnace. 
Arriving at Nunton at lunchtime, they had captured and interrogated 
what is said to be this same Lachlan and then, on the basis of 
information obtained, that same evening they still had time to arrest 
the remaining companion of the Prince, Capt Felix O’Neill, out 
in the eastern pendicles despite Lachlan MacMhuirich being said 
to be living with Lachlan MacDonald at Drimsdale in South Uist. 
A week later, it was recorded that the oarsman, by then named as 
John MacMhuirich in ‘Boranish Uachbrach’ i.e. Upper Bornish in 
South Uist, had still not been taken. As one was in the hands of the 
pursuers and the other not, this cannot simply be naming error for 
a single individual. 

Gaelic naming patterns may have something further to contribute 
at this point. The known names in the South Uist bardic family at 
Stilligarry are, so far as is known, effectively limited to repetitions 
of Niall, Lachlan and Donald. That at any rate was the case with 
the ancestry given by Lachlan MacMhuirich/Currie in Geirinish. 
Lachlan was the man who, 1n 1800 prior to being taken to London 
to give evidence in person, gave a sworn statement to a number 
of island worthies, who interrogated him in the house of Patrick 
Nicolson, tacksman of Torlum, on behalf of the Highland Society 
of London, over the matter of the authenticity or otherwise of 
James MacPherson’s Ossian poems. On that occasion, Lachlan 
gave his sloinneadh as Lachlan mac Niall (who on the instructions 
of Ranald MacDonald XVII of Clanranald, handed over a number 
of old MacMhuirich manuscripts to James ‘Ossian’ MacPherson in 
1760) ‘ic Lachlainn ‘ic Niall (always said to be last of the literate 
Stilligarry bards, who died in 1726) ‘ic Dhomhnaill ‘ic Lachlainn 
‘ic Niall Mhóir ‘ic Lachlainn. This last Lachlan must have been 
born about 1500. There were, of course, subsidiary lines but where 
names are known towards 1800, they seem mainly to conform to 
this limited range of names. They may also be discerned in the 
paragraph above naming the active supporters of Clanranald in 
1622 and beyond. 
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Though the Stilligarry bards to the Clanranald Captains did claim 
the name Cathal and others in their much earlier history, there is 
thus little sign of any overlap in the relevant period with the varied 
mac Brien etc. names also in that paragraph, or with those in the 
more recent Benbecula family descended from Calum mac lain in 
Ardaneoin. 

If there is indeed, as it seems, a distinction to be discerned here 
between a coherent MacMhuirich line in South Uist and a, perhaps 
more disparate, group of MacMhuirichs at Borve in Benbecula, this 
could imply a separation, perhaps of many generations between 
the two groups. This might well mean that there was no move of 
members of the Stilligarry family across the South Ford but rather 
an arrival from elsewhere of the distinct set of bards to Ranald I 
of Benbecula and their successors. Being seen by the time of the 
introduction of written records as separate families, it might also 
explain why one group of MacMhuirich descendants became 
Currie and the other MacPherson. 

Modern technology also has something very significant to 
contribute to this story. A known and fully recorded descendant of 
the Malcolm MacPherson/Codady line via Cathellus MacPherson 
has been Y-DNA tested. This presented an opportunity relating to 
another early and influential MacPherson family. 

Though not picked up by the 1776 list of debtors or by the very 
first rent rolls of landholding tenants, at that time there was another 
significant MacPherson family also in Lionacleit in the Southeast 
of Benbecula. John MacPherson and Flora MacDonald were of 
a marginally earlier generation than Malcolm MacPherson, the 
Coddy’s ancestor. Their children, born in the 1770s-1790s, were 
identified by the censuses as also having been born in Lionacleit 
though in the heart of the township rather than in a pendicle. The 
oldest, Janet or Jessie married Donald Ruadh Wilson from a family 
in Griminish that earlier had the tack of the eastern pendicle of 
Lidistrome, and Ewen Wilson, a donor to Alexander Carmichael’s 
Gaelic collection, Carmina Gadelica, was their son. Alexander 
Ruadh MacPherson, son of John and Flora, remained in Lionacleit 
and descendants, known long ago as the ‘Beaver’ family from the 
drainage necessary on their croft, are still in the township beside 
the Dark Island Hotel. Two more daughters, Catherine and Mary 
married Buchanans and descendants are still well represented in the 
islands as well as in Ontario. The last daughter, Sorocha, married 
John MacMillan from Torlum and, after moss crofting alongside 
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Alasdair Ruadh in Lionacleit, they too settled in Griminish. This 
MacPherson family is thus traceable in Benbecula from well 
before the importing of the well-recorded Liosadair or linen worker 
MacPhersons from North Uist and was, in any case, distinguished 
from such incomers by being firmly Catholic. 

A current representative of this family, still on the same Lionacleit 
lands within sight in one direction of Borve, one-time location of 
the bards John, Brien and Cathal MacMhuirich , and in the other of 
Ardaneoin and the Malcolm MacPherson family, has also now been 
tested at 67 Y-DNA markers. The classificatory haplogroups, are 
identical; the two haplotypes, the more detailed genetic data, are a 
close match, with a Genetic Distance (GD) of just 2. Mutations that 
create GD rise with time from the most recent common ancestor 
(mrca) and statistically this result would tend to imply an mrca if 
anything more recent than the 250 years by which the two families 
are known to be separate. This suggests that the Iain in Kilerivagh 
and the John in Lionacleit who head the sloinneadh in the case of 
each family, could even be one and the same. At any rate, on the 
assumption that it can, with a degree of assurance, be accepted that 
the first family claim to be MacMhuirich is correct, then the second 
family shares that ancestry. 

Without suggesting anything exclusive, it may also be that there 
is a cultural as well as genetic continuity in both cases." It has 
already been noted that lain MacPherson, the Coddy, a descendant 
of the Ardaneoin family, maintained the literary and tradition- 
bearing habit. His great grandfather, Angus, the joiner who moved 
to Barra via South Uist, son of Malcolm, was a poet represented 
in the MacDonald Collection.'* Catherine MacPherson 1820-1904, 
a granddaughter of Malcolm in Ardaneoin and niece of Angus, 
married in Hacklet and was mother of Lachie Ban MacCormick, 
most celebrated of all Uist pipers. Her brother, Ranald MacPherson, 
at 11 Griminish (Raghnall mac Dhomhnaill Bhain ‘ic Chaluim 
‘ic lain ‘ic lain Dubh ) contributed three charms to Volume II of 
Alexander Carmichael’s Carmina Gadelica. 

The MacMhuirich group in Lionacleit is perhaps of equal interest 
in this respect. Angus MacLellan, the Loch Eynort tradition-bearer 
whose tales Stories from South Uist and The Furrow Behind Me, 
translated by John Lorne Campbell, are always in print, was a 
grandson of Janet MacPherson, daughter of John and Flora and 
wife of Donald Ruadh Wilson. Angus MacLellan’s sister, Mor or 
Marion, normally shown as Bean Nill or as Mrs Niel Campbell 
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was the most recorded contributor to John Lorne Campbell and 
Francis Collinson’s collection of songs from South Uist and the 
neighbouring isles. Marion’s granddaughter, Rona Lightfoot has 
carried on the tradition to the present as a piper and Gaelic singer 
of distinction. 


Belfinlay and MacMhuirich as MacPherson 

To summarise at this point, tradition points to MacPhersons in 
southeastern Benbecula having originally been MacMhuirich. 
Recorded history places a number of MacMhuirichs in the area 
from 1600. There is a coherent story and, it might be accepted, fairly 
powerful circumstantial evidence linking those MacMhuirichs to 
more modern and certainly related MacPherson descendants with 
a cultural and tradition-bearing focus. What has been lacking is 
an audit trail such as shows Lachlan MacMhuirich in South Uist 
becoming Currie. 

There are though further observations of the MacMhuirich 
name not associated with Ranald I or Borve to bring to bear in 
this respect. As evidenced by the witnessing of a document 
dated 4 July 1682, the Belfinlay family, a cadet of the Benbecula 
MacDonalds via a younger son of Ranald Og II of Benbecula, also 
kept a MacMhuirich bard. Bannerman writes that Niall Beaton, 
a known figure in South Uist “... signed (the document) with 
Muireach MacMhuirich, member of a related family, who served 
the MacDonalds of Balfinlay in Benbecula.""" 

Belfinlay was a small estate carved from the muirs of Balivanich 
and Aird about 1679 for a younger son of Ranald II of Benbecula. 
The Belfinlay family left Benbecula for Arisaig by way of a 1720 
exchange of lands with Donald MacDonald IH of Benbecula, later 
the XVIth Captain of Clanranald. However, there does seem to 
be evidence that the Belfinlay bardic family may have remained 
in situ. There is a strong and specific Benbecula tradition that the 
married name of the woman of status in the Balivanich area with 
whom Flora MacDonald’s stepfather, Capt Hugh Cam MacDonald, 
had an affair in 1745, the event serious enough to see the family 
forced to leave Balivanich for the Isle of Skye at Whitsunday 1746, 
was in modern terms MacPherson.'> Just after 1800, as a successor 
to the First Statistical Account, which he had commissioned, Sir 
John Sinclair of Ulbster wrote a book called Health & Longevity. 
Robert Brown, the great Factor of South Uist & Benbecula, who 
lived at Nunton House, contributed an Appendix on longevity in 
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the islands. He identified one of the younger cases in the following 
terms: 


“Donald MacPherson, Nunton, aged 84; stout made; fond of 


tobacco; of a fiery disposition; was married; has several children, 
grandchildren and great grandchildren. Has a sister still living 
aged 98 years. ” '° 


This would place Donald’s birth, undoubtedly as Donald 
MacMhuirich, in 1718/19. As already noted, there were no 
MacPhersons listed in the roll of inhabitants to be ‘sworn for 
the extirpation of theft’ 29 September 1738. There was though a 
Donald MacMhuirich living with his parents and sister Kirsty, thus 
between the age of twelve and marriage. It would seem likely that 
it was Donald who was married to Mairi Mhór MacDonald, the 
woman who had the affair. There was still a MacPherson family 
in the right location by the time of the 1841 Census, enumerated 
with the Muir of Aird but shown in Bold’s map of 1805 as on the 
old Belfinlay lands that were absorbed into Nunton and Balivanich. 
This would, of course, all go to explain the single ‘sport’ among the 
early MacPherson families that, as mentioned earlier, was located 
in Balivanich rather than in southeastern Benbecula. 

There is a further, even later, reference to a bard in Benbecula. 
On 12 July 1788, John MacDonald XIX of Clanranald offered the 
directors of the British Fisheries Society, who were dining with him 
at Nunton in Benbecula, ‘any quantity of land at Loch Skipport’ 
for a fishery station. On that occasion they had a ‘very interesting 
discussion with Macmuirish Clanranald’s blind bard.” ‘Old 
Clanranald’, grandfather of John, had indeed turned to one of the 
Stilligarry line when James ‘Ossian’ MacPherson came collecting 
in 1760 but by then Old Clan was living at Ormacleit in South 
Uist and the Clanranald manuscripts will, in any case, have been in 
the hands of the descendants of the last South Uist bard. However, 
the 1788 location was Benbecula, and John XIX was from the 
Benbecula family that had assumed the Captaincy of Clanranald 
from 1725 on the failure of the main line, that had its own 
MacMhuirich bards and that, even after John’s time, maintained 
Clanranald’s bodyguard, piper, fiddler and fowler in Benbecula. 
Obviating the implication of a significant journey for a (presumably 
aged ) blind man, this can only have been an introduction to one 
of the Benbecula MacMhuirich kindred, whoever he was, still 
recognised both as a bard and a MacMhuirich. 
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There is a small area of land close to the old Muir of Aird road 
that was abstracted from the muirs of Aird and Balivanich to form 
Belfinlay and. on the 1720 exchange of lands, was then mostly 
subsumed within the expanded Nunton, the boundaries of which 
were again amended in 1840 after the Clanranald sale of the estates 
to Colonel Gordon of Cluny. Over time, families in the area were 
fairly indiscriminately described as located in Balivanich, Nunton 
or Aird. By way of example, the MacPherson family already 
mentioned as being on the Muir of Aird at the time of the first 
detailed Census in 1841, was within the bounds of the long defunct | 
Belfinlay in Bold’s estate map of 1805. 

There or close by, the first Factor Robert Brown rent roll in 1797 
recorded a tenancy for an Angus MacPherson. His sloinneadh was 
Aonghas mac Dhomhnaill ‘ic lain and, given the location and 
timing and supported by the given names, he can only have been of 
Belfinlay MacMhuirich descent and part of the Angus MacMurrich 
family listed among the 1738 residents and of the aged Donald 
above. 

It seems that Angus MacPherson’s eldest son was Donald c. 
1765-bef. 1851, 5 Torlum. Donald married Christina MacMillan 
from the Torlum family already mentioned, and their son Angus 
1810-22.12.1892 married one of the Eilean Floddaigh ‘Big Bay’ 
descendants of Ranald MacDonald I of Benbecula. A daughter 
Flora was first wife of Calum MacMillan, the herd, also from the 
Torlum family. Another son Peter evidently had something of the 
family gift. The Revd Dr Angus MacDonald wrote of him: 


“Peter or Padruig mac Dhomhnuill is recorded by the Rev Angus 
MacDonald of Killearnan as born at Cnoc-nan-Curran and as 
a nice, genial man, who was also a great wit and humorous 
rhymster, one poem’ being dedicated to a MacNiven who was 
an emigration agent, not usually a popular profession but 
appreciated by Peter because, when others called for a bottle 
of whisky, MacNiven called for a gallon. On one occasion at a 
cattle sale in Lochmaddy, anxious to catch the North Ford before 
the rising tide, Peter ‘annexed’ a black horse and in riding past 
the owner, stopped and said ‘I hope, my good man, you do not 
think this is your horse.’ The man replied ‘Well, he is like him but 
mine has no white spot like that on his nose.’ When he arrived 
home, Peter wiped the chalk from the horse’s face. Peter was 

literate in Gaelic and had some English. When the Rev Duncan — 
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MacLean was Missionary Minister in Benbecula 1823-8, he 
presented Peter with a copy of Smiths Seann Dana. Peter and 
family moved to lochdar in the early 1860s, first to Buailedubh 
and then to Lochcarnan, where he acted as the steamboat agent, 
returning to Torlum only to die.” 


A further son of Angus MacPherson in Balivanich was a 
namesake known as Aonghas Og c.1765-1843. Like his brothers, 
Angus Og removed from the moorland of Balivanich to the central 
township of Torlum/Griminish, in his case to 12 Griminish as the 
old Sliabh Griminish began to be settled after lotting off in 1818. 
There Angus Og found himself immediate neighbour of Donald 
Ban MacPherson, mac Chaluim ‘ic lain at 11 Griminish but of the 
Ardaneoin MacMhuirich family. The two families intermarried and 
descendants remain in situ today. Angus Og was, according to the 
Rev Dr Angus MacDonald of Killearnan, who collected his poetry, 
‘a poet of merit in the humorous vein’ viz. Oran nan Coilleach about 
his rooster, Oran nan Cliathluaidh about a lost waulking board and 
Oran nan Calluinnean, an apology for his larder at Hogmanay. '° 
The persistence of the cultural involvement is perhaps illustrated by 
the family always keeping a room for the Priest from Ardkenneth 
when in Benbecula, and hosting Calum MacLean, brother of the 
poet Sorley and of Alasdair the South Uist doctor who contributed 
Notes on South Uist Families to the TSGI. In the 1940s/50s, Calum 
Iain was using his rudimentary equipment to record the local tale- 
tellers and singers for Edinburgh University, his chauffeur for the 
bulky equipment being the late Iain MacMillan of the Torlum/ 
Griminish family mentioned above, who happened to have a van to 
collect the Harris tweed woven in the Uists. 

Yet another son of Angus mac Dhomhnaill and perhaps the most 
influential in terms of his successors was Iain Ban MacPherson. 
lain Ban had a share of a holding at 14 Torlum and was married to 
Effy MacDonald. 

One son of Iain Ban was Niel MacPherson c. 1781-1877, 21 
Griminish. Niel was married to Chirsty MacCormick daughter of 


Angus MacCormick and Catherine MacCormick. (This might well | 


be a sister of John MacCormick at Cnocnampelleir in Uachdar, 
whose father was also Angus. John’s own wife was a Balivanich 
MacPherson, daughter of Donald MacPherson and Mary 
MacDonald, which seems to reconnect to the MacPhersons there ) 
Neil and Chirsty had a daughter who married a son of Janet Wilson 
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née MacPherson, 15 Griminish from the Lionacleit MacMhuirich 
family, another who married a descendant of Ranald MacDonald 
I of Benbecula and a third, Catherine, who followed what was 
something of a family pattern by marrying Neil MacMillan at 12 
Torlum. 

Shortly before his death, Neil MacPherson was subject of an 
entry in Alexander Carmichael’s notebooks (CW 108 fo. 15v): 


“Neil MacPherson, Pauper, Lianacleit Benbecula is aged 95. 
Had 9 daughters 8 of whom married. Had 57 grandchildren and 
twenty great grandchildren — in all 80 — and if he lives five more 
years he may see his great great grandchildren — his ion-ogha 
(iar-ogha-ogha-mac mise). ” 


A second son of Iain Ban was Donald MacPherson 1803-78, who 
had the tack of Kilaulay Farm in the nearer part of South Uist and 
was a figure of some consequence as the maor or ground officer of 
the district of [ochdar. Yet another son, Archibald MacPherson, was 
a cottar on 14 Torlum, having initially had the share of the holding 
held by his wife’s father, Alexander Morrison before the whole 
croft was consolidated in the hands of Archibald’s brother Ranald. 

Ranald MacPherson 1810-83, 14 Torlum was the youngest son of 
lain Ban. He married Catherine MacPherson daughter of Alasdair 
Ruadh MacPherson, 24 Lionacleit, one of the MacMhuirichs from 
that township. One daughter of this couple married a descendant of 
Somerled MacDonald, tacksman of Torlum and brother of Ranald 
MacDonald II of Balivanich & Milton, father of the famous Flora. 
Another was Alexander MacPherson, born 26 November 1849, 
whose baptismal sponsors after the Catholic fashion were Iain 
MacMillan from the Torlum/Griminish family and his wife Sorocha 
MacPherson, sister of Alasdair Ruadh and so also a MacMhuirich 
from 24 Lionacleit. Alexander himself was literate, married a 
granddaughter of Iain Ban MacPherson, the couple being part of 
the Lady Gordon Cathcart sponsored migration to Saskatchewan 
in 1883 and his letters home were included in the appendices to the 
report of the Napier Royal Commission into Crofting. 

A descendant of Ranald and Catherine MacPherson has proved 
to be a key element in clinching the MacMhuirich/MacPherson 
connection. A grandson, Alexander born 1886, son of Donald 1852- 
1923, emigrated to Wyoming in the 1920s and a descendant has now 
also been Y-DNA tested. Recalling that this is a line of MacPhersons 
with no break back to the recorded name MacMhuirich, he is a 
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match to both the Ardaneoin and Lionacleit lines described above. 

It is now evident that, on obtaining his estate, Angus MacDonald 

I of Belfinlay employed a scion of the bardic families, imported to | 

Borve by his grandfather, as his family bard and that the line kept | 

the MacMhuirich name through to recorded times before becoming | 

MacPherson. 
| 


Messages from the research 
In the course of this research, a number of clear messages have 
emerged not only addressing the original issue but that require 
the conventional understandings of MacMhuirich history to be 
revisited and heavily revised. As is usual, the work has also pointed 
to further enquiry in prospect. 

On the original issue, that of whether MacMhuirichs in Benbecula 
became MacPherson, there is a trail in the Griminish/Torlum case 
leading directly back to MacMhuirichs in Belfinlay/Nunton. By 
extension, as demonstrated by the matching Y-DNA results, both 
the Coddy family in the Lionacleit pendicle of Ardaneoin and 
the Lionacleit family, are also MacMhuirich. Beyond the time 
of classically trained bards, all three families were replete with 
collected vernacular poets and other cultural tradition bearers. The 
last two are still strongly represented in the island. 

Next is that any assumption that, after the demise of the Lordship 
of the Isles and certainly by the 17th Century, there was a single 
line of hereditary bards, the bards to Clanranald at Stilligarry in 
South Uist, is unsafe. The MacDonald of Benbecula cadet family 
is specifically recorded as maintaining a parallel line, including the 
most prolific bard of the time, Cathal MacMhuirich. Presumably 
from the formation of the Belfinlay cadet family by 1679, a third 
line appeared. The last mention of an official bard is as late as 1788. 

Thirdly, it is conventionally accepted that Niall MacMhuirich, 
who died in 1726 was the last of the bards. Yet in 1707, his son 
Donald received the following from Allan Dearg XIV of Clanranald 
shortly after the latter returned from exile and settled in South Uist: 


“I give and grant the lands of Staoligarry to Donald MacMureach 
in virtue of the office he presently serves me as bard and 
Seannachie and failing heirs of his own body I bind and oblige 
me and my descendants to warrant the tack unto any other of the 
same Clan and tribe McMureach.” 


At the very least, this establishes that the conventional division 
of the bards into two classes, the classically trained and the 
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vernacular or Baile baird may have an academic value but, in day- 
to-day usage, can be somewhat misleading. No one has suggested 
that Donald son of Niall at Stilligarry had been fully trained in 
the, by then long defunct, Irish schools but he and a number of 
others through to ‘Clanranald’s blind bard’ at the end of the 18th 
Century certainly comprised an intermediate group, educated 
and formally appointed by the chief(tains), who regarded them 
and recorded them as bards. In fact, neither Donald nor his father 
was even Clanranald’s chief bard during the first quarter of the 
century: that was a post held by a literate cousin and fellow soldier 
of Allan Dearg XIV of Clanranald and his brother and successor, 
Ranald XV, namely /ain Dubh mac lain ‘ic Ailein, established at 
Ormacleit by about 1707. 

Whilst Niall MacMhuirich c. 1635-1726 in Stilligarry was, in all 
probability and in a strict sense the last fully trained’ bard in the 
classical mode, it would be wrong to regard this as implying he 
was the last bard and seannchaidh to Clanranald. What happened 
was that Allan Dearg XIV of Clanranald had been wounded while 
serving in the army in Germany such that he could not have 
children, and died at the Battle of Sheriffmuir in 1715. He was 
succeeded by his brother, Ranald XV, who died, also childless, at 
St Germains in Paris in 1725. With the failure of the main line, 
the Captaincy thereupon passed to their half sister, Janet, and 
her husband, Donald MacDonald III of Benbecula, who already 
had his own bard(s) and so Niall was not replaced at Stilligarry. 
Far from dying out, the bardic role thus simply transferred from 
Stilligarry in South Uist to Benbecula, which had long had its own 
set of bards. This gives point to a line in the poem Smeorach Clann 
Raghnaill, where Alasdair Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair, himself it will 
be remembered from a Benbecula family and writing long after 
the death of the bardic role at Stilligarry, put the following into the 
mouth of the eponymous thrush: 


“ I was raised in Creag Ghorm / Near Borve Castle of the poet 
bands — / A land always overflowing / With floods of honey, milk 
and wine.” 


Creag Ghorm can only be the modern Creagorry, the precise 
location of the ‘Coddy’ MacPherson family that always claimed 
MacMhuirich descent. Moreover, the poet’s memory, in the second 
half of the 18th Century, is quite clearly of multiple poets at the 
MacDonald of Benbecula home at Borve. 
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It seems possible and, indeed, highly probable that Donald HI of 
Benbecula and XVI of Clanranald and/or his son, Ranald XVII, the 
‘Old Clan’ of the °45 Jacobite rising, continued to send their bards 
to Ireland for an education, albeit that the classical bardic schools 
had long disappeared. In his Anthology of 18th Century Gaelic 
verse, Ronald Black includes an elegy to James, identified as second 
son of Donald XVI of Clanranald.*? Black speculates whether it 
was written, in effect, as a personal commission for Donald or in 
fulfilment of the MacMhuirich bardic tack of Stilligarry. In this 
respect, it could be significant that Black is specific that: 


“The language of the poem is not basically vernacular Scottish 
Gaelic at all but Classical Gaelic, otherwise known as Early 
Modern Irish, an artificial dialect coined in Ireland c. AD 1200 
and used down to our period (note: i.e. the 1700s ) in Scotland 
by hereditary learned poets ... The poems entire style and 
atmosphere is classical ... 


This does not fit entirely comfortably with the received history of 
the Stilligarry bards. Niall c. 1635-1726 is conventionally regarded 
as the last to be fully trained in the Irish schools because the schools 
had long disappeared by 1700. His son Donald was named as bard 
by Ailean Dearg XIV of Clanranald in 1707 and was literate as he 
taught his nephew, another Niall, history and to read and write. The 
handwriting of Donald’s brother, Lachlan, has also been tentatively 
identified though not only is there no evidence of his having bardic 
skills of the order demonstrated in the elegy but it was Donald not 
Lachlan who taught the latter’s son Niall to read and write. 

In fact, Black points to versions of the poem existing in the 
handwriting both of Donald and of Lachlan MacMhuirich, where 
it is dated 8 September 1727.” This establishes that perhaps both 
and certainly one or other version was a copy. In fact the subject, 
James, died in 1719, whereas his father did not become XVIth 
Captain of Clanranald until 1725. There is no evidence that Donald 
MacDonald or his predecessor Benbecula chieftains utilised the 
Clanranald bards in South Uist and much evidence, extending from 
1626 to 1788, that they maintained their own bards. Overall, this 
does promote the thought that, if not a work by Niall ‘the last’, 
the elegy to James was most probably a Benbecula product by a 
bard who had been classically educated in Ireland, albeit not in the 
defunct schools, later separately copied by the residual South Uist 
literate MacMhuirichs, Donald and Lachlan. 
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Donald XVI’s son, Ranald XVII of Clanranald, was, indeed, 
recorded as a good Gaelic scholar, had his daughter, Margaret, 
educated in Ireland and there are letters in the Clanranald chest 
showing that Ranald recruited his servants in Ireland, conceivably 
in part for their literacy as that will have been all that distinguished 
them from his own clansmen. The traditional nature of the Benbecula 
Captaincy is illustrated by the fact that, during his “skulking’ in the 
islands in 1746, Bonnie Prince Charlie was accommodated in the 
house of Ranald MacEachan, Clanranald’s ‘forester’ or deer herd; 
well into the 1800s, Benbecula still had an official piper, fiddler and 
fowler among others. 

Turning to other matters, the Clan Currie makes a strong claim 
to including, among those bearing the name, descendants of 
the original line of MacMhuirich bards to the Lords of the Isles 
with their headquarters on the Isle of Islay in the Inner Hebrides. 
Following the forfeiture of the Lordship at the end of the 15th 
Century, traditions have descendants of that bardic line becoming 
tacksmen in Kintyre and elsewhere, and there are long established 
Currie families there. It might be expected that, a moderate number 
of men bearing the Currie surname having taken DNA tests, 
matches might be emerging for the Benbecula bardic group. To 
date no such matches have appeared. 

A number of possible explanations exist. Despite expectations, 
large clans, as evidenced by Clans Donald and Campbell, comprise 
a multitude of genetic lines rather than one; families will have been 
absorbed and, as surnames gelled, assumed the surname. There ts a 
suggestion that some at least of today’s Curries in Argyll may reflect 
relatively recent (perhaps MacMurchy) migrations from Ireland. 
Given the requirement for bardic talent, over some hundreds of 
years the MacMhuirich succession may have departed from strict 
succession to incorporate sisters’ sons or even non-family members. 
Non-paternal events i.e. illegitimacy, may at some point have 
separated the Uist from the Islay lines. The same possibilities mean 
that there may even be no genetic continuity between the Stilligarry 
and Benbecula bardic groups, John and/or Cathal or the incomer 
natural son Brien, whichever was progenitor of the Benbecula 
MacPhersons, being of a line distinct from the South Uist bards. 

To date, it is not known that a confirmed Currie descendant of the 
Stilligarry family has tested. That is now an obvious priority. 

One addendum to this rather solid confirmation of the Benbecula 
tradition that strands of its MacPherson families are descended by 
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bloodline from MacMhuirich bards is that there are, to date, only 
two very close Y-DNA matches worldwide to the three Benbecula 
results. They are both for Morrisons with roots in the Isle of Pabbay. 
By tradition, this was a headquarters of another great specialist 
kindred, the lawgiver, brieve Morrisons. The wholly unexpected 
and enormously intriguing possibility, still to be followed up, 
appears to be that, setting aside over enthusiastic hospitality shown 
to a visiting bard or rape during one of the frequent MacLeod/ 
Clanranald clashes, there may have been some commonality of 
descent between the bardic and brieve lines. 

There is one final piece of serendipity. There has always been a 
doubt that some MacMillans in Benbecula are genetically related 
to the mainland clan. Between them, island tradition, the Rev Dr 
Angus MacDonald of Killearnan and Dr Alasdair MacLean have 
suggested that the tribe was ‘indigenous’ and represented the sons 
of a man named Maolmuire, hence the shared root that led to the 
Anglicisation as MacMhaolan or MacMillan. The problem was a 
lack of a Maolmuire in the records. A recent discovery may just 
have filled that gap. 

On | December 1694, Maighstir Alasdair, father of Alasdair the 
poet, born and raised in Balivanich, Benbecula wrote to his lawyer 
in Edinburgh suggesting ‘naming and shaming’ his brother-in-law 
for careless ill-treatment of the latter’s wife during pregnancy, 
leading to her death, nominally in order to warn others, and he 
named Maolmuir Mc Cahill ve Murchy i.e a son of the great Cathal 
MacMhuirich, as a credible witness.” This would seem, putatively, 
to add to the MacPherson story by suggesting the origin of a 
MacMhuirich as MacMillan line in Benbecula and the UVists.*4 It 
may even explain the close connections between the two names in 
the earlier analysis. 


Footnotes 


| MacPherson lain translated from the Gaelic and edited. by Lorne Campbell, Dr 

John; Tales from Barra told by the Coddy; (Edinburgh, Birlinn Ltd, 1992) p.14 

As recorded in MacPherson I 1992 op. cit. p.15 the Coddy’s father was 

Niall mac lain ‘ic Aonghuis ‘ic Caluim ‘ic lain. The lain at the head of the 

sloinneadh is recorded in Kilerivagh, Benbecula and his son Malcolm, most of 

whose children remained in the island, was born there about 1750. 

3 Commun Eachdraidh Beinn na Faoghla; Haclait—A Croft History; (Balivanich, 
Taigh Eachdraidh Beinn na Faoghla 2007). 

4 MacMurchy was, of course, a separate surname, familiar especially in Kintyre 
but those associated, as here, with Clanranald, were also identified by variants 
of MacMhuirich. 
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A useful and compendious source for MacMhuirich references of this sort 
is MacDonald, Norman H; The Clanranald of Garmoran (Edinburgh, publ. 
Norman H MacDonald, 2008) 

A version of Brien’s original plaint is included in MacDonalds A & A — The 
MacDonald Collection of Poetry (Inverness, Northern Counties Newspaper 
Co and P & P 1911) Oran Mulaid a Phriosanaich an Dun-Raonuill, Op. CLXI 
p. 342. In this context, Dun-Raonuill was evidently Borve Castle in Benbecula, 
then home of Ranald MacDonald I of Benbecula. 

See Cowan I B & Shaw D; The Renaissance & Reformation in Scotland — 
Essays in Honour of Gordon Donaldson; (Edinburgh, The Scottish Academic 
Press, 1983), p. 274. The relevant notes to the passage cite Ranald Black on 
The Genius of Cathal MacMhuirich in TGSI 1 1976-8 p. 334 and SRO Papers 
GD201/11 nos 404, 43, and RS 37/5/186-7. 

Watson Prof. W J; The MacDonald Bardic Poetry in the Transactions of the 
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MacMillan A; Flora MacDonald of Benbecula (Balivanich, Taigh Eachdraidh 
Beinn na Faoghla, 2010) pps 50/1. 

The Lachlan in Geirinish recorded as both MacMhuirich and Currie, whose 


father handed over the Clanranald Ossianic material to James ‘Ossian’ 


MacPherson on the latter s trawl through the Hebrides in the 1760s, gave his 
sloinneadh to the Highland Society of London enquiry into the authenticity of 
the Ossian poems, as Lachlan mac Niall ‘ic Lachlan ‘ic Niall ‘ic Dhomhnaill 
‘ic Lachlan ( ‘ic Niall Mhor). 

Prof. Gillies has made the same point, writing “Sometimes poetry is in the 
poets genes, because we find that their people included similarly gifted people 
... “ Gillies, Prof. W; Carmichael & the Folklore of the MacMuirich Poets in 
Stiubhart D W (Ed). The Life & Legacy of Alexander Carmichael, (Port of 
Ness, Western Isles, The Islands Book Trust 2008) p. 97. 

MacDonalds A & A op. cit. Oran an t-Saoir, Op. CXLIV p. 312. 
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See Bannerman J; The Beatons — A Medical Kindred in the Classical Gaelic 
Tradition; (Edinburgh, John Donald; 1998 pp 41/2 quoting National Archives 
GRS 3/47, f 242, Dunvegan Papers, Box 16, no. 153. 

MacMillan A; Flora MacDonald of Benbecula; (Balivanich, Taigh Eachdraidh 
Beinn na Faoghla; 2010), pps 29-33. 
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may be that of Lachlann, son of Neil MacMhuirich” and from MS 72.2.2 f. 32 
in the Advocates Library “... where the hand is that of Lachlann 5 elder brother 
Donald.” 

23 See Black R; An Lasair — Anthology of 18" Century Scottish Gaelic Verse 
(Edinburgh, Birlinn 2001) p. 378. 

24 NLS ms 976 £56 quoted by R Black in TGSI 50. Maighstir Alasdair MacDonald 
to his Edinburgh lawyer, 1 December 1694 “Albeit I cannot lay the blame of 
my sister 5 death on her husband yet I may prove he hath behaved himself so 
rudely barbarously, if not brutally towards her before her delivery, that in all 
likevise the same hath occasioned her abortion, and after her delivery dealt so 
churlishly, if 1 may not say unchristianly, that impartial men might construct 
that he had but small care of her recovery, I know that will repair nothing 
of what is past and God forbid I should hold him any (way?) accessory to 
what became of her intentionally; yet his being censured publickly for such 
savageness and baseness ... would cure him and such from the like in times 
to come, and necessitate them to be more cautious and generous whenever 
so circumstantiated as he then was, the persons named who might make this 
aware are Maolmuire McCahill ve Murchy” and a blank for three or four more 
that might be inserted. “ 





WHERE TWO CULTURES MEET — IN THE NORTH 
SANDRA TRAIN M.A. 
4th November 2011 


Let me first of all point out that this is not a definitive study of two 
counties; rather I intend to focus on an area where they meet on the 
north coast. 

There is more than one way to skin a cat, they say (no pun 
intended!) and there is more than one way to cross from Cataibh, 
i.e. Sutherland, into Caithness or vice versa. For by rail the 
traveller will cross the county border between Forsinard and 
Altnabreac. By road, also on the east coast, the A9 runs north of 
Helmsdale into Caithness by the winding Ord of Caithness, “over 
the Ord” by the steep Berriedale Brae, infamous for its bends 
and blizzards. But let him enter Caithness by the road which 
runs west to east from Cape Wrath in the far North-West to John 
O’Groat’s in the North-East. On this road the traveller will come 
to the boundary between the two counties. This is Druimholistan. 
Here there is a stone marker indicating the furthest east point of 
Dùthaich 'ic Aoidh — The Land of MacKay. It is one of several 
such markers set up to delineate the boundaries of Duthaich 'ic 
Aoidh. 

Druimholistan is more than a ridge; indeed it is more of a bridge 
in that it links not just two counties, Sutherland and Caithness, 
two parishes Farr and Reay, two distinct geological areas, but 
two cultures with differing dialects or languages, and people with 
different outlook and heritage. 

Let’s look then at the background to the names, first of all, of the 
counties for which Druimholistan is the watershed and march. This 
will involve some history, some geography, some genealogy and 
the study of place-names — so bear with me! 

The present counties of Sutherland and Caithness made up the 
ancient Province of Cat or Cait, so called after one of the seven 
sons of Cruithne — a Pictish overlord. Each son’s name stood for 
the seven divisions of Pictland north of the Forth. This Province, 
like Gaul, was divided into three parts:— Ness of Cait 1.e. Caithness, 
Strathnavern — a very large district extending west as far as Cape 
Wrath, and Sudrland or the Southerland, so called by the invaders 
from the north i.e. the Vikings. 
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[n the earliest maps and documents, the area we now call Caithness 
(pronounced locally in Caithness as Kaitness and so perhaps closer 
to the original than our modern rendering) bore the name Katanes 
and its people the Catti. From the Old Norse, Katanes ts taken to 
mean promontory or nose of the Catti or Cat people. Its nearest 
neighbouring district to the south and east also had the same name 
and that has remained until today in the Gaelic for Sutherland, 
Cataibh, and its inhabitants, Cataich, whereas in Gaelic Caithness 
is Gallaibh, referring to the strangers 1.e. the Vikings, and its people 
Gallaich or as it is pronounced locally Gollaich. A small digression: 
during the 2nd World War the men of the Sutherland Home Guard’s 
cap badge was the wild cat. 

Maps and their makers have their uses but at a distance of some 
four centuries or more they can create problems. I refer here NOT 
to the maps of Ptolemy of Alexandria in the Ist/2nd century AD, 
but to those of Rev Timothy Pont and Gerard Mercator. The former 
was minister of Dunnet in Caithness. Pont’s map of 1608 1s the 
earlier, though not published by Bleau till the mid 17th century. 
In it Caithness appears to have as its NW boundary the estuary of 
the river Halladale up to a place still known as Achridigil, while 
in Gerard Mercator’s (later by some years) the reverse 1s seen, 
with Strathnavern extending some distance to the east into modern 
Caithness. 

We may find the reason for this ambiguity in history. Early in 
17th century state papers place the seat of MacKay of Bighouse 
and Strath Halladale in Caithness. In 1628, the title of Lord Reay 
was created by Charles | for Donald MacKay of Strathnavern who 
had received his knighthood from James VI. He chose his title from 
the land of Reay, in the parish of Reay, having purchased these 
lands with profits he had made from the levies raised on behalf 
of his king, Charles Ist, in the 30 Years’ War. Thus the bounds of 
Strathnaver were extended several miles east of that large cleft 
rock at the roadside on Druimholistan known throughout the area | 
as the Split Stone. MacKay of Bighouse was an important cadet | 
branch of the MacKays, whose chief had his seat at Tongue. I may | 
mention here that the local pronunciation of Bighouse is Bigeas, 
which is Norse meaning village house. On crossing the estuary of 
the River Halladale, our traveller gets a fine panorama of a late 18th 
century lodge built on the site of a much earlier castle, Tor, which 
is retained in Rubha an Túir — headland of the tower/castle. But the 
original was at a distance of some 7 miles south on the west side 
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of Strath Halladale — still called Upper Bighouse. From the Reay 
title, the Reay Forest in West Sutherland, the Reay country and The 
Reay Fencibles took their name - to the great confusion of many. 

Now to the ridge itself. Druimholistan may mean The Ridge of 
the Holy Stone or Holi’s stone. We may never know for sure, but 
there is at the roadside, on a bend, a fair-sized rock with a very 
definite split or cleft in it — hence its name The Split Stone. It 
was on Druimholistan that Hugh MacKay of Bighouse in 1745 
placed a military detachment of some 300 men to defend the area 
from any possible incursions by Jacobites who might have landed 
in Caithness. While on this subject, it is of interest to note that, 
in 1803, Hugh’s grandson, Colin MacKay, formed the Bighouse 
Company of Volunteers and in 1805 raised men from the estate to 
serve in the 78th Highlanders. This was done because of the threat 
of a French invasion. I have a personal interest in the former list 
as it contains the names, ages, height and occupation of no less 
than 62 Halladale men between the ages of 18 and 46. Of these 
there are 4 who are my direct forebears through both my parents. 
There is also the name of Joseph MacKay, Dyke, aged 23 in 1803 
who will figure in the first of 2 stories I will tell associated with 
Druimholistan. I hope this will be a distraction from the burden 
of the history lesson! My tale refers to The Split Stone. No doubt 
there is a natural explanation for this fissure, but of course over the 
centuries, the story handed down was that Satan, or The Evil One 
(a belief in the physical presence of the Devil is or was firmly in 
the consciousness of Gael and Lowlander alike), Satan himself, 
disappointed at his lack of success with the souls of the good 
people of the district, struck the stone asunder in a fit of pique or 
rage. But to our tale! 

At some time in the mid 19th century an event occurred on 
Druimholistan, near the Split Stone, which has been told many 
times since then. | tell it as I heard it as a child. It involves 2 men 
of Halladale, Ensign Joseph MacKay originally from Dyke in the 
upper part of the Strath and who had fought at Waterloo and his 
companion, a much younger man, Donald Sinclair of Trantlemore, 
from whom I am descended through my maternal grandmother. 
This is the oft-told tale . 

Joseph MacKay had been on a visit (air ceilidh) to his native 
Strath from Reay whither he had gone to stay, having been evicted 
first from Dyke and later from Strathy, when large sheep runs were 
created at both the south and north ends of the Strath. Young Donald 
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Sinclair was to “convoy” him at least as far as Druimholistan, as 
was the custom in those days. While still on the Sutherland side 
of the ridge, as Donald was preparing to part from his friend, they 
were both aware of the sound of hooves pounding towards them 
on the road. Joseph drew Donald quickly aside into the shelter of 
a quarry, as this unearthly rider passed to and fro. Young Donald 
was terrified and hid himself under his friend’s cloak. But Joseph 
was made of sterner stuff, having met with and seen the horrors 
of the battlefields of the Napoleonic Wars. He knelt in prayer 
and continued to pray, even as the devilish apparition passed and 
re-passed, sparks flying from its hooves and the air filled with 
the choking smell of sulphur. At last, all was quiet and Joseph, 
turning to Donald, said, “Na biodh eagal ort, a Dhomhnaill. 
Cha till an Donas gu brath an seo agus chan fhaic is cha chluinn 
duine sam bith e gu brath san aite seo.” “Never fear, Donald, The 
Adversary shall never again return here and none shall see him 
again in this place.” 

Ecclesiastically, the 2 areas we are considering have been over the 
centuries bound together. In pre-Reformation times, the province of 
Strathnavern had 3 parishes, Durness, Farr & Reay with all revenues 
from these parishes supporting the bishops at the Cathedral in 
Dornoch. As well as 2 churches at Farr and Durness, there were 
many chapels including one at Baile na h-eaglaise /Kirkton in Lower 
Strath Halladale. It was recorded that this chapel had sent the sum 
of 9s 4d to the Crusades in 1274 and 1275! The site of this chapel 
with its ancient burial ground is clearly seen after the passage of 
many centuries. The diocese of Caithness was overseen by bishops 
in Halkirk or Thurso until the time of Bishop Gilbert Murray who 
transferred the bishopric to Dornoch in the mid-13th century. He 
is to be remembered for translating the Psalms into Gaelic which 
may mean that many of his parishioners were Gaelic-speaking. 
Without dwelling too long or too deeply on the difficulties in both 
church and state after the Reformation, for the best part of 90 years 
it is worth noting that ministers either Episcopalian or Presbyterian 
were thin on the ground. Indeed the parish of Reay fared better than 
Farr and Durness in that it was supplied by “readers” from Halkirk 
and then at long last in 1657 by an ordained minister, David Munro. 
Lord Reay appealed to the presbytery of Caithness for a Gaelic- 
speaking minister for Strathnaver; his request was answered. The 
Restoration of 1660 brought back the role of bishops who appear to 
have worked with existing synods and presbyteries. By 1690 when 
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Presbyterianism was re-established the acute shortage of qualified 
preachers was apparent. From the records it seems the main work of 
the Kirk sessions was dealing with the sins of the flesh which appear 
to include “promiscuous dancing at weddings, Sabbath breaking, 
playing the pipes at wakes” and the continuing superstitions and 
beliefs from a pre-Christian era. The parishes of Farr and Reay 
have, in their history, found their quoad sacra limits altered over 
the years. Until the last decade of the 19th century, Halladale lay in 
the Parish of Reay; now it is in the parish of Farr. During the many 
vicissitudes of church reforms, splits and secessions, ministers and 
catechists served both the upland districts of Caithness and Strath 
Halladale. In 1734 Rev Alexander Pope, whose namesake, the 
famous poet, he visited in Twickenham and brought back with him 
it is said a subscription copy of “The Odyssey”, was inducted to 
Reay. Rev Pope found the parishioners “much given to superstition, 
strong drink and Sabbath breaking”. Many stories are told of how 
he would subdue his unruly flock with his stout stick. He continued 
in Reay for almost 50 years until his death and despite his strong 
arm tactics or perhaps because of them, he was a well-respected 
pastor. Another notable minister of Reay was Finlay Cook. He was 
first of all a missionary at Dirlot and so had the care of Halladale 
in his remit as well the wild uplands of Strathmore in Caithness. 
He was known by his white pony on which he rode from Dirlot 
and Westerdale through the hill west into Halladale, to baptise at 
one diet the children of the Strath. Baptisms and marriages were 
performed in the houses, while the mills or barns were used for the 
marriage reception and the dancing which followed. For most of the 
20th century the Sutherland presbytery at Dornoch had jurisdiction 
over the parish of Farr; but more recently, both in the Free Church 
and the Church of Scotland, the congregations of Halladale have 
been linked with the Caithness presbytery, the ministers coming 
from Caithness (but not on a white pony!). History has come 
full circle. There are some Free Presbyterians on both sides of 
Druimholistan, notably in Strathy to the west and Halkirk to the 
east. They were known locally in Caithness as “‘e clockers” — a 
reference to clocking hens which sit a long time, make a lot of noise 
— with perhaps nothing to show for it at the end. In Sutherland the 
Free Presbyterians were more genteelly called Seceders! 

I mentioned pagan practices which brought many to the stool 
of repentance of the Kirk sessions. Perhaps the people reverted 
to earlier beliefs when there was no strong biblical teaching to 
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counteract these. However that may be, there persisted and may 
even still persist, superstitions which, though not peculiar to the 
area we're considering, are noteworthy. Most innocent are the 
rowan trees which usually grow close to human habitation to fend 
off ill-luck; then there are the horse-shoes by the stable or byre 
or house doors; the corn-dollies (known in North Sutherland and 
Caithness as the cutting-off piece) but also bearing the Gaelic name 
A’ Mhaighdeann or A’ Chailleach depending on whether the harvest 
was good or not! I must confess to being taken aback to find mention 
being made by my father in his diary of “putting up the cutting—off 
piece “ as recently as the 1960s. Perhaps more sinister was the fear 
of “droch shúil” — the evil eye — and “am buidseachd” — witchcraft, 
again very much alive in my grandparents’ time. In Caithness the 
word used was “freit” — to put freit on someone or something. In 
both areas, if the hens went off the lay, the cow went dry, crops 
failed, it was believed that someone had put the buidseachd/freit 
on them. Some women were especially unwelcome at child-birth. 
Add to these an interest in the wee folk and fairy knolls (my first 
teacher in Halladale firmly believed in the wee folk!); healing wells 
or lochs such as Loch mo Naire in Strathnaver, phantom lights and 
funerals, as seen by many on the road along the north coast. In 
Caithness, fairy lights or fires were commonly “seen” on hillsides 
above Scotscalder, near Thurso. Perhaps most important and deeply 
entrenched in the psyche is the belief in the second-sight. Examples 
of “an da shealladh” abound both sides of the county March. 

So our traveller has reached the ridge itself which straddles 
the high moorland of Sutherland and the softer, greener plains of 
Caithness. The view to the west and south offers the dominating 
peaks of Ben Loyal (Queen of Scottish mountains), Ben Hope 
beneath whose shadow at Alt na Caillich in Strathmore was born in 
1714/15 Rob Donn MacKay, the Gaelic poet, of whom Dùthaich ’ic 
Aoidh is justifiably proud, and on a clear day the West Sutherland 
tops of Arkle and Foinaven. Into the interior of Sutherland can be 
seen Ben Armine, Ben Clebrig, Ben Hee and Bens Griam Mor 
and Beag, all looking down on the Straths of Naver, Kildonan 
and Halladale. But to the east the Dounreay complex, now in the 
process of being decommissioned, the headland of Sandside and 
the picturesque village of Reay with its white-washed church 
dating from Rev Pope’s time and the near-by golf-course meet the 
eye — a very different landscape altogether. Having come from the 
west, let’s say from Tongue, our traveller will have had an object 
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lesson in geology, land use, styles of buildings, place-names and 
landscape. The road weaves and dips (despite modern sections 
funded by the EEC) over moors and rivers, with glimpses of wide 
Straths such as at the mouth of the Naver and the Halladale, fine 
white sandy beaches and bays at Torrisdale, Bettyhill (Am Blaran 
Odhar), Armadale, Strathy and Melvich and Port Skerra. The coast 
line between Tongue and Melvich is dotted with small hamlets, 
Skerra, Borgie, Kirtomy, Aultiphuirst, Braal and Baligil to name 
but a few. Many of these, like Bettyhill itself, came into being as a 
result of the Evictions of the 19th century. The traveller may note 
the ruins of old thatched houses or steadings, schools and school 
houses of 19th century style, small inns or hotels once built as 
shooting lodges for the gentry, and of course churches. In Strathy 
itself there are still 4 church buildings! Only one, the Church of 
Scotland, is in regular use. Telford’s 1828 Parliamentary church is 
now a private dwelling. But if you want to see a pagoda then go to 
Strathy — their village hall has that appearance! So, as he stands on 
the march, I feel our traveller will be aware of the fertile farm-lands 
of Caithness around and beyond Reay and Dounreay, with a flat 
landscape affording, now and then, glimpses, towards the east, of 
the hills of Scaraben and Morven, the only ones of which Caithness 
can boast. To reach Thurso there is a choice, either by the low or 
high road, i.e. by Forss or by Westfield and Shebster, and would 
you believe Glen Golly — no doubt named by someone homesick 
for Gleann a Gollaidh nan craobh! The fields are bounded by 
hedges and flagstone dykes which also edge the roads — a uniquely 
Caithness feature. The dykers in Sutherland were paid at a higher 
rate than those in Caithness because of the irregular shape and size 
of the granite stones compared with the easily-worked flagstones 
of Caithness. 

Between the turning point of Cape Wrath /Am Parbh and Thurso, 
there are place-names to delight and perplex (sometimes in equal 
measure) the most ardent of enthusiasts. There may be found 
elements in one place-name of both Norse and Gaelic with, here 
and there, the tantalising possibility of a Celtic/Pictish trace as in 
Reay itself and Ben Ratha — Hill of the fort, on the march above the 
village. Durness, Gaelic Duirinis, Norse meaning Deer headland, is 
both parish and village. Tongue, Gaelic Teang, is self-explanatory. 
Farr’s origins are more obscure with its meaning dubious and 
debatable. Not so Bettyhill! In Gaelic Blaran Odhar, which indeed 
describes its setting perfectly. Bettyhill bears the name of Elizabeth, 
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the young Countess, Ban Mhorair Chataibh — The great Lady of 
Sutherland, under whose factors the Straths of Naver and Kildonan 
were cleared of people (the barbarous hordes as Sellar called them 
in a letter to that same lady and her husband) — many of whom were 
expected to carve out a living on the inhospitable north coast or 
further, much further afield. Many places in north Sutherland and 
Caithness have the Norse suffix -gil and -bol, as in Ribigil, Kirkibol, 
Borrobol, Ackergil and Gills to mention just a few. Armadale and 
Halladale have the suffix -dalr, Norse for dale. Indeed both places 
may be purely Norse, but we were told that a Viking called Halla 
had died in battle on the March between Caithness and Halladale, 
hence the name Halladale. There are also many Pictish brochs 
in the Straths and along the coast, being testimony to an earlier 
people. We have several in Halladale, the largest of which is known 
locally as Am Borag. Naver appears as Nabarus in Ptolemy’s maps 
which is held to be a Celtic root (b being changed to v). Along the 
north coast of Dùthaich *ic Aoidh are names which reflect their 
pure Norse origins; Skullomie, Coldbackie, Hysbackie, Braal, and 
Bigeas. Interspersed with these are the more melodious-sounding 
names of Am Móine, Achnabat, Achtoty, Druimbadnaheanais, 
and my own Dalhalvaig. Around Dounreay and Reay are still 
traces, in the place-names, of Gaelic-speaking people: Buldoo, 
Bardnaclavan, Bardnaheich, Achiebeg, Achieguillan, Cnoc 
Fhreacadainn, Sheanary. But by far the most common are those 
of Norse origin, Brubster, Shebster, Thusater, Scrabster and then 
Thurso itself. There is some debate as to its meaning, Thor’s Bay 
or Bull’s Bay, but to the Thurso River the Vikings gave the name 
Skinandi — The shining one — now remembered in the name of 
the town’s night-club! There are Skinnets in Dùthaich “ic Aoidh 
and Caithness; also Skinidin in Skye. There are, as in Sutherland, 
places with split personalities — Dorrery, Shurrery, Lieurary and 
Brawlbin — all in the Caithness uplands which were once homes to 
shepherds and sheilings. 

The most common surname in Duthaich Mhic Aoidh is still 
MacKay! As a result and possibly because we Gaels love to place a 
person by his pedigree (so killing by slow degrees any uninterested 
listeners), everyone must know their sloinneadh/ family tree for 
several generations at least and by names/nicknames polite or 
otherwise with the reasons anent the by-names. Hence in North 
Sutherland you will hear people referred to by patronymics or 
mothers’ line in both English and Gaelic, by place-name, occupation, 
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appearance, eccentricity or proclivity. These last, attached to 
names, will often be found in Caithness also. Some examples 
of these from both sides of Druimholistan are Donald Millburn, 
Johnnie Hymac (as in digger), John Ell, Rob Esther, Willie Punk, 
The Blink, The Skull (from Skullomie), Uisdean Feòil. Sometimes 
whole families have taken on a particular name as in The Smilers, 
The Kates, The Gillebhuirds — all fishing families from along 
the coast. Many MacKays are to be found in and around Reay 
and Thurso, but more numerous are Gunns, Mansons, Sinclairs, 
Swansons and Sutherlands. Here too are names which have come 
from family characteristics e.g. Bain, Begg, More, Oag — all Gaelic 
adjectives but Caithness surnames. I’ve mentioned Gollachs before 
and they may call us Aberachs! Although you will hear diminutives 
in Dùthaich ’ic Aoidh e.g. Donald-Donnie, Willie, Robbie, 
Geordie, these are as nothing compared to the double diminutives 
of Caithness: George-Geordie-Geordagie etc. 

Up until the mid-20th century the people of Dùthaich ^ic Aoidh 
went only rarely to Caithness, except for work and commerce. My 
paternal grandfather joined the Highland Railway and was posted 
to Scotscalder near Thurso, hence my Caithness grandmother who 
was of Gaelic-speaking folk from the Latheron and Halkirk areas. 
There were many such intermarriages (indeed one lady was heard 
to say that two of her sons had “gone to Egypt for their wives”, 
referring of course to Caithness). Such marriages brought not only 
influences and customs from Caithness but vocabulary, with many 
words and phrases slipping over Druimholistan in both directions 
and loan-words are found from Gaelic and Caithness Doric in 
agricultural terms e.g. staidle, the wooden base on which the large 
hay or corn ricks or screws were built; hallan — the flagstone stall 
dividers in the byres; household words such as closet, seotal/ 
shottle, kist, and words in everyday use, sail — on a bicycle, foosum 
for dirty; ma’s fhior commonly said and used correctly by non- 
Gaelic speakers. Most homes with a Caithness influence (ours was 
an exception) kept a pig which provided the family with hams 
throughout the year. 

So in the earlier part of last century, a trip to the town of Thurso 
was not an everyday event. But the men, especially of earlier 
generations, were not deprived of a jaunt to town. Many’s the tale 
is told of gentlemen from “up west”, who, after a day out on the 
town, found themselves at some lonely crossroads, having been 
dropped off by the stage or gig from Thurso to Tongue (or later by 
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the bus), to make their way home as best they could. I have it on 

good authority that, at Halladale crossroads, it was not uncommon 

to see men dancing to the canntaireachd or “diddling” of one or | 
more of their companions, as they waited for a conveyance to | 
complete their journey home — a distance of several miles. My 
grandfathers’ generation usually paid no more than 2 or 3 visits to 
town annually — to pay accounts and to buy clothes for themselves 
and their families. Crofters in Duthaich Mhic Aoidh relied and still 
rely on Thurso and the farmers of Caithness not just for household 
goods, but more importantly for feeding stuffs for livestock, and 
the services of accountants and bankers. Grocery vans came from 
Thurso twice a week at least with provisions, butcher meat, laundry 
and occasionally luxuries from the sweet shops and bakers. There 
was a local van whose owner was something of a character. Many 
are the tales told of him and his travelling shop. One will suffice. 
A lady, having difficulty with his hand-writing, when settling 
her account, questioned one item. His reply was, “It looks like 
hippopotamus! But whatever it was you got it!” In earlier times 
(I have the van man’s list to prove it!) a horse-drawn covered cart 
came from the shop in Reay to our Strath and beyond with goods 
and to buy and barter. The goods ranged from the every-day to 
the extra-ordinary and give a fascinating insight into people’s lives 
150 years ago. The shopping lists include sugar, tea, flour, candles, 
tobacco, snuff and molasses! Occasionally soap, paper, soda, 
spices, indigo/dye, and ink appear; rarely items such as blue plates, 
bonnets, ribbons, threads, combs, brushes and only once a parasol! 
In return the people settled their accounts with eggs and potatoes, 
fowls, yarn and homespun. Not for nothing were the Halladale 
men known as Bodaich Chlo. Both communities were visited by 
the Travelling People — usually welcome as sellers of bric-a-brac 
and the services of a blacksmith and pot mender. Some of these 
families were Gaelic speakers, others not. They were universally 
treated with a cautious hospitality. 

With the coming of UK Atomic Energy Authority to Dounreay 
in the 1950s, links between the two districts were more strongly 
forged than ever. From 1958 onwards a new work pattern emerged | 
for the young and not so young men and women of both MacKay | 
Country and Caithness. “Atomics” by day, crofters/farmers/ 
fishermen before and after the Dounreay shifts. Until then, although | 
the communities west of Druimholistan relied on Caithness, as I’ve 
said, for some seasonal work, the buying and to a lesser extent 
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the selling of livestock and the provision of fodder, our lives were 
lived very much within our own communities. Caithness farmers 
regularly came “up west” to assess stock before the annual lamb 
and cattle Sales held at Forsinard in August and September. Sadly 
those two days, attracting buyers from as far south as England and 
holidaying exiles from the south, ended with the outbreak of Foot 
and Mouth disease in 2001. 

All neighbours see idiosyncrasies in each other and the nearer 
they are, the greater these may appear. There were mutual 
prejudices, disparagement and off-taking being the name of the 
game. We took stock of each other sometimes cruelly. They made 
fun of our “Hieland “ ways; we scoffed and mimicked their Gollach 
accent. The inability to reach Inverness in under 3 hours was seen 
as hilarious as some Aberach was heard to say “It takes us 3 days!”, 
referring to the many watering-places between the north coast and 
the Highland capital. A trait common to natives of “up west” and 
marked against us by our neighbours is being “beulach”. Far from 
being two-faced or plausible perhaps it’s because we’d rather not 
send anyone away with a sore heart! After all our own bard was 
reputedly a past-master of the art! While in many instances customs 
and traditions were identical, yet attitudes to them might differ. 
Perhaps business and pleasure did not mix so readily in Caithness 
as in MacKay country. An example of this, with a happy outcome, 
occurred some 40/50 years ago, when my father along with my 
husband, Raymond, went just after New Year to discuss with a 
farmer, well known to Dad, the purchase of a bull for Halladale 
Grazings Committee. Given the time of year, my father, good Free 
Church elder that he was, had his bottle with him. The farmer, 
however, showed no sign at all of inviting them in for a dram or any 
other refreshment. At last, in some despair and the bargain being 
struck, my father produced his bottle as a luck’s penny, perhaps, 
and so discovered the open sesame to the Caithnesian heart. In no 
time, all were inside and “refreshments” given and received. Such 
an incident would be unheard of west of the Split Stone. 

Inevitably the two cultures blended at points where attitudes and 
outlooks were similar, otherwise the tight-knit communities of the 
west could not find much in common with the “townies “ of Thurso. 
Until the 1950s it was rare for North Sutherland pupils to go to 
Thurso High School; most went to Golspie or Dornoch; yet some of 
my contemporaries from further west and from Halladale travelled 
to Thurso on a weekly and latterly on a daily basis, when cars were 
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more common and bus services more regular. Today the town is 
the venue for many social functions for the folk from Dùthaich 
"ic Aoidh. Wedding receptions are most often held in Thurso as 
was our own. Those of earlier generations were nearly always 
celebrated locally. The night of the feet-washing which preceded 
the wedding was a tradition peculiar (in more than one sense) to 
our area! For essential healthcare services, the folk “up west” rely 
on the hospitals of Thurso and Wick; there is a medical practice at 
Armadale as there has been for generations, serving an area from 
the heights of Strathnaver to Forsinard. In the past the Doctors 
had a dispensary from which they sent out medicines for common 
ailments. Every house would have a bottle of ABW ~ Armadale 
Burn Water — a panacea for all known ills. Thurso was and is where 
the services of undertakers could be called on. Which brings me to 
my other story concerning Druimholistan . 

Edinburgh was not alone in having its Dr Knox and Burke and 
Hare. Caithness too had its own Resurrectionist, one Sandy Sinclair 
or MacDonald of Smaddan, hence his by-name by which he has 
come down to us. According to the tale Smaddan, like Burke and 
Hare, could not wait for people to die in order to get the corpses. On 
one occasion he visited the house of an old man who was very ill. 
Some say he was a relative of Smaddan. It appears that Smaddan 
had some difficulty in persuading the invalid’s carer to help him 
in hastening the poor man’s end. In the wee thatched but and ben 
above Reay, the latter could hear the conversation in Gaelic, and he 
made out the woman’s voice at last, saying “ Uill, ge b’ e dé a tha 
thu a’ dol a dhéanamh, dèan e !” “Well whatever you’re going to do, 
do it !” Taking this to mean his own demise, the old man made good 
his escape through the roof as far as a neighbour’s house where he 
later died, but not before he denounced Smaddan as a murderer 
and body-snatcher. Smaddan was well-known to the courts for 
illicit distilling (he was not alone in this!) and on one occasion was 
sent to Inverness on a murder charge which was not proven. He 
plied his grisly trade beyond Druimholistan, and was feared by the 
people to the west as much as by the folk of rural Caithness. The 
story goes that one dark night a lady from Melvich, making her 
way home from friends in Reay, was overtaken by a man driving 
a horse and cart. She was quite surprised as she had not heard it 
coming. The man enquired how far she was going and offered her a 
“sail”. She was hesitant and explained that her friends had warned 
her of her foolishness at being on Druimholistan at night and of 
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one Smaddan, a man of ill-repute, who was known to go about in 
these parts.” You'll be better then with me than worrying about 
him “, was his reply; so she got up on the cart beside him and was 
safely deposited at Melvich crossroads. As she turned to thank her 
benefactor, she was horrificd to hear him say “ Be sure and tell your 
friends you got a lift from Smaddan and met with no harm!” As the 
horse and cart turned noiselessly away, she realised then that the 
wheels were bound with “simmans” — 1. e. heather withies — the 
tell-tale signature of Smaddan and his modus operandi! 

To redress any imbalance perceived or real that may have 
appeared in my talk, it must be remembered that Caithness hosted, 
in 2010, the National Mod, in Thurso and Wick. It was a resounding 
success in every way, not least financially, which may have silenced 
any earlier murmurings from those who saw no place for Gaelic 
signage or singing on the roads or stages of Caithness. 

So The ridge of Druimholistan both divides and unites the 
Gollach and Aberach. Perhaps it is the distinctiveness of both our 
cultures that keeps us close, added to our common remoteness in 
the far north. 
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Watching the morning come in on the land 
See the moon roll over Skeabost 

See the young men late in the glen 

All with camans in hand. 

Sea winds out on the wild 

Sea waves crash onto Uig 

See the black homes strung out in a line 
Cross the island of Skye. 


I cant believe 

That it $ taking all this time, 

I cant believe 

My life and my destiny 

After the clans, after the clearings, 
Here I am 

Recovering. 


Should have been home before daylight, 

Its not easy when you re down and hungry; 
One from the late run rolled up in a coat 

I make my way across the moor. 

For a late summer in ‘84 

But now theres a new day dawning 

I’ve heard the Braes men talk in Portree 
The news from Glendale. 


And I cant believe 

That its taking all this time 

I can t believe 

My life and my destiny | 
After the clans, after the clearings 
Here I am 
Recovering | 


Still the morning comes in on the land 
See the new sun red and rising 
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See the corn turn ripe in the fields 

See the growth in the glen. 

And MacPherson ‘s in Kilmuir tonight, 

What a night for a people rising; 

And oh God not before time 

There 5 justice in our lives. 

I am an ardent admirer of Calum and Ruairidh MacDonald’s 
compositions but the song Recovering is a particular favourite 
because of its special resonance with my own roots and childhood 
memories. Ruairidh described this song as “.... a significant 
milestone in that it covered the wrongs of our past.” | am grateful 
to Calum and Ruairidh for their permission to let me reprint the 
words of Recovering in this paper. 

In the spring of 1882 Inverness journalist and crofter champion 
Alexander MacKenzie visited Glendale accompanied by special 
commissioners for the Aberdeen Daily Free Press; the Dundee 
Advertiser, and the Glasgow Citizen. Mackenzie’s report of the visit 
is included in his book The History of the Highland Clearances first 
published in 1883. I will quote one line from the opening paragraph 
of that report. 


“The people are remarkably intelligent and well informed, and 
their grievances place those of the Braes men entirely in the 
shade.” 


As I was born in 1948, my personal experience is of the post 
World War 2 era, but when I was growing up in Colbost in the 
1950s the land struggle of the late 19th century was still within 
living memory in the area. My parents followed tradition when 
choosing names for their children, and with much pride I carry my 
paternal grandfather Allan Campbell’s name, and I spent precious 
time in his company during my early years. 

This paper incorporates my recollection of some of my 
grandfather’s accounts of events during the time of the Land 
League in Glendale in the early 1880s, and using other research I 
try to set his story in the wider context of events of the time. I will 
tell something of the campaign which led to the establishing of 
a new owner-occupied Glendale Estate in 1905. The government 
loans were paid off in 1955, and I will share a personal view of 
the current state of the legacy which the Glendale “Martyr” John 
MacPherson and three other crofters helped to win through their 
court appearance and imprisonment in Edinburgh in 1883. 
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Allan “Alasdair” Campbell — going fishing! (c.1958) 


I am grateful to the National Library of Scotland for allowing me 
to use the 1884 OS map which is so relevant to the period described 
in the majority of my paper. 

My grandfather Allan Campbell (Ailean Alasdair Dhomhnaill) 
was born in Colbost in 1877 and he died in 1969 (aged 93), and 
apart from the last two years of his life he was an exceptionally 
fit and strong man. Ailean Alasdair was also an accomplished 
seanchaidh (tradition bearer) and tonight I will use his eye-witness 
account of two specific events as structural elements of what I have 
to say. The first of these events he so often described took place 
when he was about 3 years old, probably about 1880. 


His mother and a neighbour had taken their young children to 
the shore to gather winkles to make an evening meal for their 
families. My grandfather recalled how the local factor Norman 
MacRaild came out of his house which was a short distance 
away, and how he stalked backwards and forwards above the 
beach, beating a cane against his leather boots. 


He remembered climbing up the beach holding his mother 5 hand 
while she carried the bucket of shellfish in the other, and how 
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MacRaild was waiting for them at high water mark. The women 
lowered their buckets when he spoke to them. He was shouting! 


“Dont you know that this is my shellfish and that you are 
stealing!” and he kicked over the buckets and scattered the 
shellfish into the shingle with his boots. “Clear off home before I 


have the law on you!” 


Ailean Alasdair told how the women grabbed their children 
by the hands and ran, sobbing with fear and shame — and he 
remembered that he and the other children were also crying with 
confusion and fright. 


Many years have passed since I last heard my grandfather tell 
of that incident but I will never forget the extraordinary rage 
which consumed him when he told the story. As I said the incident 
probably happened in 1880 but almost 90 years later the memory 
was as painfully barbaric as ever! 

The second event took place in 1884 when my grandfather was 
about eight years old, and he would describe the day the red-coated 
soldiers landed at Colbost and made their way to Glendale. Ailean 
Alasdair and his school-mate Alasdair “Ban” Ross skipped school 
that day as they were at the Colbost jetty watching what was 
happening and they followed the soldiers, witnessing history! 

In 1904 the then Glendale estate tenants accepted an offer of 
government assistance to buy the estate and by 1955 the last loans 
were repaid and each crofter had full title to his / her croft and 
a share in the new Glendale Estate. People had campaigned for 
freedom and security which would ensure that no-one would ever 
again have the power to remove them against their wishes. 

They achieved that objective, but along the way they endured 
severe hardship and some of them prison sentences; and almost 
one hundred years later, in 1970, a memorial was erected in their 
honour. How does that freedom legacy look today — and what can 
be learned from this first ever community buyout, The Glendale 
Estate? 

In 1982, marking the centenary of the start of the organised 
campaign by Glendale crofters in February 1882, | produced a 
Gaelic radio programme on the Land League in Glendale and on 
how the people won control of the Estate. | was fortunate to have 
access to contributors who were familiar with the history and who 
remembered hearing from witnesses of events. These events which 
culminated with the establishing of the Land League in Glendale 
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and the rent strike and the police and military activity which 
followed, built up over many years until the people could finally 
take no more! This paper can only touch on some of the incidents 
which so persecuted a community which had traditionally been 
comparatively prosperous, and certainly peaceful, but I will try to 
give you a sense of what drove Glendale to rebellion. 

I will start in the village of Lorgill in 1830 - almost 50 years 
before my grandfather was born. 

It is quite likely that it was a fine summer day in Lorgill (an 
area known locally as Cùl nan Gleann — Behind the Glens) on 4th 
August 1830, but the weather was of little concern to the people 
of the village that day. The previous morning, on 3rd August the 
factor, a sheriff officer, and four police officers had arrived in 
Lorgill accompanied by the local church Minister. The factor called 
a meeting and read a proclamation, and the first evictions were 
instigated in Lorgill. 

“Take notice that you are hereby duly warned that you will be 
ready to leave Lorgill at 12 o clock on the 4th August with all 
your baggage, but no stock; and proceed to Loch Snizort, where 
you will board the ship Midlothian (Captain J Morrison) that 
will take you to Nova Scotia, where you are to receive a free 
grant of land from His Majesty s government. 


Take further notice that any crofter disobeying the order will be 
immediately arrested and taken to prison. All persons over the 
age of seventy and who have no relatives to look after them will 
be taken care of in the county poorhouse. 


This order is final and no appeal to the government will be 

considered. God save the King.!” 

It is extremely unlikely that the spiritual or physical wellbeing of 
His Majesty was the primary concern of these poor people on that 
day as they were being ordered out of their homeland. Everyone 
under 70 years of age had to walk about thirty miles across Skye to 
Uig where the ship waited to take them to Canada. Brutal options 
of forced emigration or incarceration, with their elderly dependents 
left to the poorhouse! 

How remarkable the choice of the 100th psalm by the local 
Minister as he conducted a final open-air service with the people 
of Lorgill. A psalm which praising an almighty God, might on that 
day be felt to imply to these people that events were taking place 
by divine will! 
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Know that the Lord is God indeed; 
Without our aid He did us make; 
We are His flock, He doth us feed, 
And for His sheep He doth us take. 


For why! The Lord our God is good; 
His mercy is forever sure; 

His truth at all times firmly stood, 
And shall from age to age endure. 





1884 OS Map — reproduced by permission of 
National Library of Scotland 
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To the best of my knowledge there is no confirmed list of those 
families forced to leave their homes in Lorgill on that occasion but 
it is said that at least one was a MacCrimmon, and that he composed 
a lament as they all bade farewell to the glen in which they were 
born and raised. I understand that the tune is known as a Canadian 
pipe tune, The Lorgill Crofters Farewell to Skye. 

Imagine the emotion as these people walked out of Lorgill with 
almost certain knowledge that they would never see it again. 
Undoubtedly tears would have been shed as they were forced 
from the land they knew, leaving elderly relatives in the poor- 
house. 

Some say that the imagery in An Gleann san Robh mi Og (The 
Glen where I was Young), one of the most famous compositions 
of Glendale bard Neil MacLeod, is overly romantic. Neil Macleod 
(Niall mac Dhomhnaill nan Oran — Neil son of Donald of the Songs) 
was born in Poloskin in Glendale in 1843 and he died in 1913 in 
Edinburgh. It is worth remembering that when Neil was young, and 
with removals and evictions still commonplace, it would have been 
a sadly regular experience to see men, women and children being 
forcibly removed from their native communities, perhaps heading 
for a ship which would carry them to a foreign land. Any witness to 
such cruelty would be affected and I believe Neil Macleod would 
have been no different. 

A Memorial edition of The Celtic Garland was published in 1920 
containing some of the works of the Gaelic writer and scholar 
Henry Whyte (or Fionn), who had been a strong supporter of the 
crofters’ cause and was at one time secretary of the Skye Viligance 
Committee in Glasgow. The 1920 publication contains Fionn’s 
translation of 4n Gleann san Robh Mi Og (My Bonnie Native 
Glen). The language style is of its time but I think Neil Macleod’s 
imagery does shine through. 


There was routh o sport and pleasure to keep the young in glee; 
For the loch, the moss, the muirland then to all alike were free; 
Now the bailiffs keeping ward on each streamlet, creek, and fen, 
And ye daurna fish a burnie in my bonnie native glen. 


Now the dwellin’s are in ruins, where once lived a gallant clan; 
Theirs was ave the friendly welcome and theirs aye the open 
hand; 

Aft the needy and the puir found a place at their fire-en — 

Now, alas there $ nane to greet them in my bonnie native glen. 
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Like mist upon the mountains all our youthful days did glide; 
Now our kin an’ auld acquaintance are scattered far and wide; 
An some mair are sleepin’ sound ‘neath the shadow o’ the ben, 
That were once baith leal an hearty in my bonnie native glen. 


Translation from The Celtic Garland (3rd Edition) 1920 — Fionn 


The detailed history of Glendale following that 1830 Lorgill 
eviction and up to the establishing of the Glendale Land League 
in 1882 is impossible to ascertain, but it seems certain that people 
were moved into Lorgill on at least two occasions during these fifty 
years, and they too were cleared from the place, and apparently 
most of them were forced to settle as cotters in other villages in the 
area further compromising the ability of these villages to sustain 
their people. 

When the MacLeod of Dunvegan Estate suffered cash shortages 
in 1852 the Trustees sold Glendale estate to Sir John MacPherson 
Macleod who was already landlord of Colbost and Skinidin. 
Although he went on to be proprietor of Glendale for 30 years Sir 
John only visited the place once in that time. After his death in 1881 
the estate passed to his nephew the Rev Hugh MacPherson, but 
it was managed by trustees Sheriff Norman MacPherson and his 
brother William who was an advocate. 

Donald MacDonald of Tormore in Sleat was appointed factor on 
Glendale in 1863. As well as his farm at Tormore Macdonald also 
occupied two other farms on the Macdonald Estate, and he was the 
Macdonald Estate factor for seven years. As was customary he was 
known locally by the name of his farm, Tormore. Being first and 
foremost a farmer, Tormore immediately took for himself the five 
Glendale estate farms of Olisdale, Diobidale, Lorgill, Ramsaig, and 
Hamara. Some of these farms were occupied by crofters at the time. 

In the years following 1863 Tormore cleared crofters from 
Lorgill and Ramsaig and the people were scattered far and wide, 
with some being forced to settle on existing crofts in Glendale 
without reference to those occupying these lands. As I explained, 
Lorgill was cleared three times and Ramsaig at least once during 
the 50 years from 1830. Between 1840 and 1845 eight families 
were cleared from Lower Milovaig, and 15 families from Upper 
Milovaig in around 1867. 

Over and above this, around 1845 a large area of Macl.eod’s 
Bracadale Estate was cleared to make way for a sheep farm and 
many of those cleared were moved to Glendale and settled within 
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existing and already crowded villages where croft areas had to be 
reduced to accommodate them. As my late father put it in my 1982 
recordings — 


“matters were made so difficult that the crofters werent even 
permitted to walk on some parts of the estate. Many of those 
cleared from Ramsaig and Lorgill had to transport their 
possessions by sea around Neist and carry them on their backs to 
Upper Fasach in Glendale.” 


At New Year 1882 Tormore exhibited the following notice at the 
Glendale Post Office. 


“Whereas parties are in the habit of trespassing on the lands 
of Lowergill, Ramasaig, and Waterstein, and searching for and 
carrying away drift timber — notice is hereby given that the 
shepherds and herds on these lands have instructions to give 
up the names of any persons found hereafter on any part of 
such lands, as also anyone found carrying away timber from 
the shore by boats or otherwise, that they may be dealt with 
according to law.” 


Factor s Office, Tormore, 4th January 1882 


People had too little land to sustain them and when they became 
aware that Doctor Nicol Martin of nearby Husabost Estate wished 
to give up his tenancy of Waterstein Farm (which was part of the 
Glendale estate) at Whitsun 1882, they immediately contacted the 
Trustees and the factor to say that they were interested in taking 
the tenancy. They offered the same rental as Martin had been 
paying, but Tormore took the tenancy for himself! Frustrated 
by the outcome of the Waterstein tenancy, and with the added 
problem of being forbidden to walk overland to the shore at 
Lorgill or Ramsaig the Glendale crofters had reached a point of 
desperation and a meeting was called in Glendale Free Church on 
7th February 1882. 


“We the tenants on the estate of Glendale, do hereby warn each 
other to meet at Glendale Church on the 7th day of February, 
on or about one p.m., of 1882, for the purpose of stating our 
respective grievances publicly, in order to communicate the same 
to our superiors, when the ground-officer is requested to attend.” 


At this first meeting it was agreed that they would stand shoulder 
to shoulder against the factor and the landlord and each person's 
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name was recorded in a book so that none might subsequently 
withdraw. It was also agreed that each township would draw up 
a list of its grievances and that these would be forwarded to the 
estate trustees, and that no-one would pay any rent until these 
grievances were resolved. One can appreciate that some were in 
real fear of eviction and for the safety of their families. 

Norman Ross from Fasach was a teenager at the time and very 
aware of what was going on in the community. In a conversation 
which his son the late James Ross recorded with Norman over 
fifty years ago he described how crofters were threatened that 
anyone who reneged on the unity of the protest would have 
the roof stripped from his house. In the event no one was so 
punished, but it was reported that some who were suspected of 
back-tracking were assaulted. The crofters were undoubtedly 
driven to desperation and it appears certain that some people were 
bullied into submission by the protest leaders. They were aware 
of what was happening in Ireland over land issues at the time, 
and the campaign leaders in Glendale had concluded that a fully 
united campaign was the only hope for change. Perhaps the notice 
regarding Skinidin crofters which appeared on Glendale Post 
Office early in March 1882 did not reflect the overall campaign 
policy, but the wording certainly demonstrated the strength of 
feelings! 


Any one of the tenants at Skinidin who will pay the rent, not only 
that his House and Property will be destroyed, but his life will 
be taken away or anyone who will begin backsliding. Not to be 
removed. 


The notice regarding Waterstein farm clearly confirmed the 
crofters resolve. 


Notice is hereby given by the Milovaig and Borrodale Alliance 
that Dr Martin must clear Waterstein of his stock at Whitsunday 
punctually, if not, they will be driven off with full force. 


It may have been growing awareness of heightened community 
anger, the hardening of the leaders’ position, and learning that 
some members of the community were being bullied that led to the 
slightly reproachful tone of Neil MacLeod’s poem entitled Skye 
Crofters (na Croitearan Sgitheanach). He advocated a non-violent 
campaign — but on the other hand he was now viewing and writing 
of events from the distant perspective of the city! 
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How sad is the story 

tonight from my homeland, 
my kinsfolk being battered 
by daft Lowland men; 

with batons bared fully, 
being walloped like bullocks, 
like slaves that are useless, 
being cooped in a pen. 


The folk who were friendly, 

so warm and so kindly, 

the arrogant landlords 

so hard oppressed them, 

that their freedom has left them, 
their fields are deserted, 

and sheep have ejected 

the great men from the glen 


But, waken, my kinsfolk, 
your land dont relinquish, 
but, determined to win it, 
put up a strong stand 

your fathers bequeathed it 
to you for your keeping, 

and you must defend it 

for the unborn of your band. 


Not at all with disorder, 

but with sense and wise caution, 
without bending or warping 

in word or in will; 

hundreds and thousands 

will rise to support you, 

until you get all you wanted 

of the high ground of the hill. 


Translation from Tuath is Tighearna — edited by Donald E Meek 


But writing to the Estate Trustees at the time the Borrodale 
crofters pointed out that patience and courtesy had achieved no 
progress for the crofters, so they drove their stock onto Waterstein 
and Ramsaig and threatened Tormore’s shepherds with violence 
should they return them. Some of these shepherds were assaulted, 
and others did have their lives threatened! 
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Tormore was seriously taken aback by developments and took 
to carrying a pistol to defend himself, and with the growing 
aggravation over Waterstein he relinquished his tenancy of that 
farm and also resigned as factor of the Glendale estate in 1882. Ever 
the entrepreneur he also forced the Trustees to buy his Waterstein 
stock at market value, arguing that they had failed to protect his 
tenancy by allowing the crofters’ stock onto the land! By June 1882 
the trustees had secured court injunctions against the crofters but 
it was entirely another matter to serve these on the people, and for 
several years that followed numerous attempts to serve court orders 
and summonses in the Glen failed. There were many incidents. 

On the 16 of January 1883 a crowd of five hundred men and 
women from Glendale routed fifty police officers led, according to 
Neil Maclean from Milovaig when I spoke with him in 1981, by a 
Sergeant Boyd. This action blocked a move to establish five police 
officers at Hamara Lodge in Glendale and the police were forced 
back to the estate boundary at the Brunigil River. 

This is Donald Meek’s translation of the poem Thainig Sgeulachd 
gu ar Baile (Word Came to our Village) by local bard Alexander 
MacLean describing one particular event. I recorded the song from 
John MacLeod of Milovaig, and the bard was the father of Neil 
Maclean of whom I spoke earlier in relation to my 1982 radio 
documentary on the Glendale Estate. 


Word came to our township 

that the police were coming to catch us, 
coming into the Glen at full speed, 

and that checked our high spirits. 


The Great Horn was sounded, 

the pipers began to tune their drones, 

and I heard an old woman shouting, 

“The Children of the Gaels, Oh, they won t retreat!’ 


Although it was frightening, we had to move 
and to hold our ground with hard courage; 
there was one with a stick, one with a flail, 
and one with a club made from a sooty rafter. 


What a beautiful sight that was, 
advancing up the brae of Fasach, 
banners fluttering from high staffs 
and waving gently in the wind. 
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Brave heroes came to our assistance, 
all of one mind to accompany us — 
the men of Skinidin and Colbost, 

as fully armed as ourselves. 


We drove them off as they deserved, 

sending them over the boundary of the estate; 
when we reached the public house, 

night had come upon us, and we were tired. 


Translation from Tuath is Tighearna — edited by Donald E Meek 


The following day 17 January 1883, Court Officer James 
MacTavish from Glasgow arrived in the area to serve interdicts. He 
was accompanied by 14 police officers and the local Sheriff Officer, 
Angus Macleod (Aoghnas Dubh) from Roag, but MacLeod was so 
frightened of the local crofters that he refused to proceed further 
than Colbost where he asked to remain at the local factor’s house 
until MacTavish returned from Glendale. MacTavish, however, 
required someone with local knowledge to guide him and James 
the son of the Colbost factor Norman MacRaild, whom I mentioned 
at the very start of my talk, agreed to accompany MacTavish. 

The local Police Officer’s report of the incident tells us that 
Mactavish’s delegation was intercepted at the Hamara River Bridge 
in Glendale and that they were turned immediately, and extremely 
roughly routed out of the Glen to the estate boundary at Brunigil 
River. It is said that when they reached Colbost James MacRaild 
was suffering badly from the violence and asked to be allowed 
to go home, but that was refused and he was escorted to Brunigil 
with the rest. According to local tradition the mob then returned to 
Colbost and removed Angus MacLeod from Norman MacRaild’s 
house and escorted him to the boundary as well. 

The story is told in the local poem of the time MacThabhais an 
t-Sumanaidh (Mactavish of the Summonses) 


MacTavish of the summonses, 

Will never again serve us with a notice; 

He almost met his death 

When we left him at Brunigil. 

Translation from Tuath is Tighearna — edited by Donald E Meek 


While the numbers are almost unbelievable by comparison with 
the community today it has been reported that a crowd of 1800 
met in Colbost on or about 20th January 1883 and they marched to 
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Dunvegan Hotel where a detachment of Police were being billeted. 
They wanted the police removed from the district, and when the 
police officers heard of the advancing crowd they took off for the 
safety of Portree, with the Dunvegan and Glendale constables 
taking refuge in Dunvegan Castle! 

As I said of Neil MacLeod’s poem on the Skye Crofters it ts 
doubtful if the wider community supported the growing civil 
disobedience of the Glendale Land League and according to the 
historian Dr I M M MacPhail even the crofters’? advisors John 
Murdoch and Alexander MacKenzie were counselling the protest 
leaders to obey the law. It is obvious that the situation was also 
worrying Free Church leaders because the Ministers of Diurinish; 
Kilmuir (Trotternish); Sleat, and Snizort met with the crofters at 
Hamara Lodge on 30 January 1883 and after a long discussion the 
crofters agreed to try to operate within the law. 

Just over a week later, on 9th February 1883 the Navy Gunship 
Jackal arrived in Glendale with the Gaelic speaking civil servant 
Malcolm MacNeil on board. At a meeting in the church John 
MacPherson and two of his three fellow protest leaders, against 
whom arrest warrants had been issued, agreed to take their 
grievances to a court of law. However, they refused to travel as 
prisoners on the Jackal, and instead John MacPherson, Donald 
MacLeod and John Morrison travelled south on the Dunara Castle 
on 12 February 1883. The fourth ring-leader, Calum Matheson, 
gave himself up after completing RNR training in Stornoway. 

On 26th February 1883 the government finally agreed to an 
inquiry into the crofters’ situation. This came two weeks before the 
Glendale crofters appeared in court to answer charges relating to 
deferment of court injunctions and summonses. They were found 
guilty of breach of interdict and contempt of court and on [5th 
March 1883 they were each sentenced to two months imprisonment 
at Edinburgh’s Calton Jail. Released on 15th May they were back in 
Skye the following day and John MacPherson was the first witness 
to give evidence to the Napier Commission when it convened in 
Glendale on 19th May 1883. 

When I spoke with the late Neil MacLean from Milovaig in 
1981 he told how the crofters prepared a special welcome for Lord 
Napier. When the Commission members rounded the corner at 
Hamara they were confronted by a banner suspended above the 
road. The banner had been made using old flour sacks with lettering 
formed from red cloth, and it read “Down with landlords!” Neil 
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also remembered John MacPherson (lain Cananach — lain son of 
the Canna man), “a powerful man, a white beard down to his chest, 
and a tongue that could cleave oak!” 

John MacPherson gave his evidence in Gaelic displaying his 
oratorical skills from the outset! 


“I would ask my Lord and gentlemen that I would not be blamed 
for telling the truth — for I got 61 days imprisonment already for 
telling the truth and asking for justice” 


MacPherson’s principal demands were as follows: 


(a) The right to buy our holdings for so many years’ rent, and to 
have them increased to as much land as will support a family 
in comfort, 


(b) That we shall not be removed from our holdings as long as we 
pay fair rents; 


(c) That the rent be fixed by a land court; 


(d) That we shall have compensation for whatever improvements 
on our dwelling-houses and crofts, in the event of our being 
removed; 


(e) The power to buy our lands after paying our rents for so many 
years to Government. 


Maybe not surprisingly these were virtually the exact proposals 
recommended in a leaflet published by Highland Land Law Reform 
Association (HLLRA) late in 1883. 

Although the Napier Commission Report was published in 1884 
there was no improvement of the crofters’ grievances and the civil 
disobedience and rent strikes continued to grow and Sheriff Ivory 
travelled the Highlands escorted by police and soldiers. 

On Friday 21st November 1884 Ivory landed at Colbost from 
the troopship HMS Assistance with 15 police officers and 100 
soldiers, and they marched into Glendale. On the way, at Cnoc 
an t-Sithein (Hill of the Fairy Knoll), they passed a mass meeting 
at which around 600 crofters were listening to speeches by John 
MacPherson and others. I believe this was the day of which my 
grandfather used to speak; the day on which he and Alasdair Ban 
followed the soldiers. 

The land war which started in 1882 was finally ended by early 
1889, but the aspiration of the people of Glendale and others to 
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continue campaigning until all of the Highlands belonged to its 
people has yet to be fully realised! Interestingly one of the manifesto 
aims (dismissed by The Times as “pernicious nonsense”) of the 
1884 Dingwall conference of the LHLLRA (London Highland 
Land Law Reform Association) was to “establish a newspaper 
devoted to land reform”. While the exact meaning of the word 
“devoted” may be slightly different it may be argued that the West 
Highland Free Press is now fulfilling that function. 

In 1904 the people of Glendale were given the opportunity to 
purchase their crofts and the estate. Fifty years later in, 1955, the 
loans were fully repaid and each crofter had full title to his / her 
croft, and a share in the estate. They got what they had requested 
from the Napier Commission; freedom and security which meant 
that no one would ever again have the power to evict them from 
their crofts against their will. They also won the freedom to sell 
their crofts should they so wish! 

Today the majority of Glendale’s population are probably 
incomers to Skye and the traditional language and culture is in 
danger of being lost. But were it not for its new settlers Glendale 
might be near deserted. Professor Jim Hunter has rightly spoken of 
encouraging resettlement of the Highlands, and I agree that where 
there are established communities the language and the history can 
be taught and revived. Giving evidence to the Napier Commission 
in 1883, Glenbrittle farm tenant Donald Cameron said that Skye’s 
major problems were “... Gaelic, the Free Church, and lack of 
education”. 

Where are the descendants of the Glendale people who so stoutly 
fought for crofters’ rights? Has the Glendale Estate or any other 
place begun to fulfil Neil MacLeod’s pastoral vision in his poem 
Duthaich nan Laoch’ (Land of the Brave). 


But they yet shall return to their dear fatherland, 

And we'll welcome, as brothers, that long exiled band; 
To people the hamlet, the valley and glen, 

Nor landlord, nor bailiff, disturb them again. 


Translation “Fionn” 


There are people in Glendale. New homes are being built. There is 
some crofting activity. Some Gaelic is still being spoken, and maybe 
more importantly being learned! There is evidence of new interest 
in the history and culture of the area, interestingly being driven by 
the newcomers to the area. In reality Glendale is probably no worse 
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than most other crofting areas which remained under traditional 
landlord / tenant arrangements. 

There can be no doubt however that the freedom which John 
Macpherson and his fellow campaigners won has led to a severance 
of many traditional family links to the area, and this can be clearly 
seen among the number of visitors to the Glendale Trust exhibition 
over the past couple of years. Many of these visitors are people 
who realise what they have lost, and they desperately seek to re- 
establish their ancestral links and sense of identity. Some have even 
suggested that the traditional language and culture of Glendale 
would be far healthier today if MacPherson and his colleagues had 
not succeeded! 

I believe that none of these Glendale people of the early 20th 
century could ever have envisaged a time when their descendants 
might choose to dispose of the land that had been so dearly won, 
and opt to leave Glendale of their own will. 

Events and history are formed by people, and where people exist 
there will be disagreement and Glendale is no different. Maybe it 
is not surprising that the leaders of 1882 felt it necessary to use 
bullying and threats to make progress! I believe that new settlers 
to any area should recognise and respect the history and cultural 
heritage of the place and ideally adopt this as members of that 
community. Where the language, culture and history of the area 
has faded education providers should be obliged to teach it in 
schools! 

Thirty years ago the Islands’ Peoples’ Project was operating in the 
Western Isles, and in evaluating their experience the project leaders 
identified four key elements essential to long-term community 
development. 


These were: 

(a) a stable and cohesive social environment; 

(b) an awareness of and sense of pride on the part of the community 
in its culture, including its language; 


(c) a realistic and analytical awareness of the past and of its part 
in shaping the attitudes of the present - liberating the past as a 
force for, rather than against, progress; 


(d) a conscious appreciation, on the part of developers, of the 
interdependence of the social, cultural and economic domains 
in community life. 
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Let me remind you of the Highland Land Law Reform Association 
mission when it was established in 1883: 


“The aim of the HLLRA is with unity of purpose and action to 
bring about a change in land law which will benefit the people 
Eas we have many friends in our campaign ........ but undoubtedly 
the success of the campaign depends on the unity and strength 
of the people of the Highlands ......... unity is strength, and with 
strength, the people will win their rights. ” 


That, ladies and gentlemen, is part of the history of the oldest 
community buy-out in the Highlands. The Glendale Estate grew 
out of hardship and desperation, and despite its many faults 
it is still a proud symbol of community unity and strength. The 
Glendale Estate’s faults can be a guide to modern communities and 
organisations, but whatever happens we must never forget what 
these extraordinary people achieved! 





Sy Ma 


Memorial to the Glendale Land Leaguers 
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RAOLADH — AN-DE. AN-DIUGH IS A-MÁIREACH 
MAGAIDH CHOINEAGAN 
Samhain 2 2012 


Thòisich am BBC a’ craoladh air rèidio an toiseach trath ann an 
1923 is cha robh ach mìosan an dèidh sin nuair a chaidh a’ chiad 
chraoladh a dhéanamh ann an Gàidhlig, as Obar Dheathain - 
seirbheis leis an Urr. Dómhnall Peutan. Tha cuid ag rádh gur e seo 
an t-seirbheis a bu ghiorra riamh ann an Gàidhlig, ach tha fhios 
nach biodh i ro ghoirid airson an urram sin fhaighinn — bha 1 coig 
mionaidean deug. 

Bhon am sin, tha e soilleir gu robh na h-uimhir de Ghaidhlig 
air a’ BhBC, an urra gu mór ris an t-seinneadair ainmeil Niall 
Maclileathain á Muile, a bha na mhanaidsear stèisein ann an Obar 
Dheathain. Mar a thuigeadh sibh, ma-thà, bha moran ciùil is òrain 
gu sònraichte am measg na bha ga chraoladh. A rèir urracha-mòra 
a’ BhBC b'e Niall “a young man of brilliant promise with an 
unrivalled knowledge of the Hebrides”. Is mar is tric a thachair 
tro na bliadhnaichean, ’s e laoich leithid Nèill a thug dleastanas a’ 
BhBC a thaobh na Gàidhlig fo chomhair nan urracha-mòra nuair a 
dh’ fhaodadh nach tigeadh e riamh fon comhair. 

Bha a h-uile rud a’ dol a-mach beò aig an am sin, cha robh inneal- 
gleidhidh ann, is am measg na sàr phrògraman gach bliadhna bha 
seirbheis a Colaiste an Righ ann an Oilthigh Obar Dheathain, is 
Niall fhèin a’ cur a-mach na loidhne. 

Ach ged a bha craoladh Gàidhlig co-ionann ri toiseach a’ BhBC, 
chan eil coltas gu robh cruinn-craolaidh neo eile ann a leigeadh 
le muinntir an taobh an iar èisteachd ri na beagan phrògraman a 
bh’ ann. Dhaibhsan aig an robh ‘cats whiskers’ mar a chanadh 
iad, ‘s dòcha gun cluinneadh iad bragadaich air choreigin. Tha e 
cuideachd cinnteach nach iad muinntir nan eilean is an taobh an 
iar a bha fo chomhair MhicIlleathain ach na Gàidheil a bh’ anns 
na bailtean mòra is gu mòr an sàs anns na comainn eileanach is 
Ghàidhealach a bha cho làidir aig an àm. 

Bha cor craoladh Gàidhlig gu mòr a’ crochadh air cor a’ BhBC 
ann an Alba agus an àrd-oifis ann an Lunnainn. Tro na Ficheadan, 
cha robh duine gabhail mòran dragh mun dòigh anns an robh na 
stèisein Albannach ann an Obar Dheathain, an Glaschu, an Dùn 
Deagh agus an Dùn Eideann a’ leasachadh. Ach chan e duine a 
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bh’ anns a’ Mhorair Reith, a thòisich am BBC, a bha toilichte 
an cor fhéin a leigeil le luchd-obrach is cha b’ fhada gus an do 
thoisich e cur smachd air a’ ghnothaich. Tha am pios seo a bh’ aig 
an sgriobhadair George Blake anns an Radio Times aig an am ag 
innse moran dhuinn mun doigh smaoineachaidh: 

“The Hebrideans are of a different race from that which populates 
the mainland. Actually they use in daily speech a different language 
— Gaelic and their minds and tastes and outlook are different, 
altogether different. It would be the death of a Cockney to have 
to live — as I have lived — through the dreariness of a Hebridean 
winter. The Keltic Twilight is very well for the poet and suits him 
in certain moods. For those who have to live in its show always, 
there could be nothing more helpful than that it should be pierced 
by shafts of the sunlight of the great world’s gaiety. Yes a romance! 
A cultured voice from London telling the world’s news even to 
those cold and remote corners of the kingdom. A London girl 
singing to her sisters in the Outer Isles! The nightingale of Surrey, 
sending its trilling song to drear islands where no nightingale has 
ever rested. The pomp of a Guildhall ceremony and the sonorous 
voice of a toastmaster and the trumpets ringing in the ears of a 
crofter-fisherman. It must all sound very strange to those islanders. 
Some of it they will not quite understand. The affable John Henry 
can hardly expect that his dialect and ideas are understood by a 
people to whom English is a foreign language. Perhaps they laugh 
sometimes at the strangeness of it all — thinking London a queer, 
daft sort of place. But they will soon cease to laugh. Listening will 
become part of their lives and a useful and enjoyable part: they will 
be in touch with the world at last. And who will argue that the sons 
of men are not much the better for these glimpses of wider horizons 
and these friendly human contacts that broadcasting offers to them 
that dwell in lonely places” 

Is 's e dha-riribh a bha tachairt gu robh na prògraman is an 
t-seirbheis a bha tighinn a Lunnainn ri fhaighinn meadhanach furasta 
leis an t-seorsa chruinn-craolaidh a bh’ ann ach cha robh na bha ga 
dheasachadh ann an Alba ach a’ bualadh air na bailtean mora — mar 
sin cha robh an canan fhéin idir a’ ruighinn air na h-eileanaich! 

Dh’fhas luchd-einnseinearaidh nas dealasaiche is mun am 
a chaidh Eoghainn Mac-a-Phi a Baile Chaolais fhastadh mar 
riochdaire rèidio, thòisich an t-seirbheis a’ tighinn nas fhaisge air 
an dachaigh is chaidh a’ chiad sgeulachd bho Sheonaidh Caimbeul 
à Taobh a Deas Loch Baghasdail a chraoladh is mean air mhean 
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chaidh neart a chur ri na cruinn gun cluinneadh muinntir an taobh an 
iar an cànan fhèin cho math ri cànan nan Sasannach air a’ wireless! 

Tha e coltach aig àm a chogaidh gu robh na naidheachdan air an 
leughadh ann an Gàidhlig uair san t-seachdain — eadar-theangachadh 
bhon Bheurla - is tha e coltach gu robh Gearmailteach air an robh 
Lieutenant Brock anns a’ Bheilg, an dùil gur ann ri Flemish a bha 
e ag èisteachd, a’ cur cluais riutha gach seachdain airson tuilleadh 
fiosrachaidh air a’ bhuaidh a bha aig a’ chogadh air Breatainn! 

An dèidh a’ chogaidh ann an 1945 chaidh Hearach òg fhastadh 
còmhla ri Eòghainn Mac a Phì — Fionnlagh Dòmhnallach, neo 
Finlay J mar is fheàrr is aithne dhuinn e. Thòisich Fionnlagh, leis a’ 
bheagan ùine seachdaineach a bh’ aca, a’ feuchainn air drama agus 
air comadaidh, agus ’s ann ri linn-san a thòisich beagan taic a chur 
ri luchd-ionnsachaidh. 

Agus faisg air deich bliadhna às dèidh sin, chaidh Fionnlagh 
gu Beurla is na àite thàinig am fear is motha a rinn leasachadh 
ann an craoladh Gàidhlig anns an linn a chaidh seachad — Fred 
MacAmhlaigh. 

Thachair mòran anns na fichead bliadhna bha air thoiseach — 
Dà Cheathramh agus Fonn gach latha seachdaineach - “mionaid 
neo dhà air dheireadh mar is àbhaist” mar a bhiodh Donnie na 
h-Oganaich ag atharrais air Fred! 

'S e Fred, ge-tà, a chunnaic gu robh telebhisean cudromach 
dhuinn cuideachd. ’S ann ri linn a thàinig prògraman mar “S e Ur 
Beatha. 

Is mar is minig a thachras, thàinig beagan piseach air an t-seirbheis 
gu sònraichte air rèidio — chaidh an àireamh riochdairean a 
leudachadh is an cois sin thàinig beachdan ùra is dòighean ùra. Thug 
Fred a-steach fo sgèith leithid Seonaidh Ailig Mac a’ Phearsain, 
Niall Friseal is Màrtainn Dòmhnallach. A h-uile duine aca le ùidh 
ann an gnothaichean làitheil is cuideachd air mar a bha poilitigs 
is eile a’ buntainn ris a’ Ghàidhealtachd — ’s iad a’ chiad luchd- 
naidheachd a bh’ againn ann an Gàidhlig, is ’s ann ri linn-san a 
thàinig seirbheis far a robhar dha-rìribh a’ cur cor na Gàidhealtachd 
fon phrosbaig — gu dearbh bha prògram a’ dol a thighinn air an robh 
Prosbaig, ach 's e Bonn Còmhraidh a bh’ againn an toiseach. 

’S e an roinn aig Fred cuideachd a thug a’ chiad bhoireannach 
a dh'obair mar riochdaire ann am BBC Alba, is b’ ise Jo 
NicDhòmhnaill. 

Mun àm seo, bha ginealach ùr air tighinn gu latha aig nach robh 
fhios neo cuimhne air buaidh a’ chogaidh agus a bha eòlach air 
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deasbad nan oileanach mu chóraichean is ceartas dhan chanan. Mar 
a bha buaidh na meadhanan a’ leudachadh, bha tuigse cuideachd air 
cho cudromach is a bha e an sgáthan sin a thogail mu choinneamh 
ar coimhearsnachdan fhéin is ar canan fhéin. 

Is chan ann a-mhain air taobh a-muigh a’ BhBC a bha na beachdan 
sin gan deasbad. Bha Fred is an sgioba gu math daingeann ann a 
bhith sabaid airson tuilleadh úine air réidio agus air telebhisean, 
agus cha robh eagal sam bith orra sin a radh rim maighstirean cho 
tric is a gheibheadh iad an cothrom. An rud as dorainniche a-nis a’ 
coimhead air ais, ’s e nach robh cion airgid na dhragh sam bith — ’s 
e nach robh an teicneòlas ann a leigeadh le Gaidhlig leasachadh 
gun buaidh a thoirt air an t-seirbheis Bheurla ann an Alba. 

Anns na Seasgadan thainig fear aig a robh tidh mhor ann an 
cultar nan Gàidheal, is gu sònraichte ann am pìobaireachd, na 
cheannard air BBC Alba. B’ e esan Alasdair Milne, is bha e taiceil 
dha na riochdairean Gaidhealach ach cha robh moran cothrom an 
seorsa leasachadh a bha dhith a dheanamh le cion teicnedlas mar a 
thuirt mi is ged a bha a’ bhàidh ann, cha tàinig piseach — thòisich 
program piobaireachd a tha dol fhathast, ge-ta. 

Ged a bha telebhisean air a bhith mun cuairt bho na Tritheadan, 
cha robh na cruinn-craolaidh air an taobh an iar uidheamaichte gu 
na Caogadan is na Seasgadan. Gu dearbh tha cuimhn’ agam fhéin 
air an inneal a thighinn a Sgalpaigh — chanainn mu Sheasgad a cóig 
neo sia. Tha cuimhn’ agam air cupa na cruinne, nuair a bhuinnig 
Sasainn agus tha fhios gu robh mu fhichead duine againn ann an 
taigh ar nabaidh oir b’ iadsan an aon fheadhainn anns a’ bhaile aig 
an robh telebhisean aig an am. 

Ged nach robh duine an aghaidh na Gaidhlig anns a’ BhBC, 
bha cion spectrum, cothrom craolaidh air sianalan eile, na chnap- 
starra: is bha ceist mu dé na ghabhadh na Goill de phrograman 
Gaidhlig gun tòiseachadh a’ gearain. Fiù ’s chun an latha an-diugh, 
chan eil na prògraman a thathas a’ déanamh do dh’ Alba ach mar 
opt-out den t-seirbheis ann an Lunnainn an da chuid air BBC 1 is 
BBC 2. 

Thàinig piseach mean air mhean. Ann an 1976, thòisich 
Radio Highland, neo am BBC air a’ Ghaidhealtachd air a’ bhann 
bheag. Thainig an leasachadh seo an cois VHF, is ged a bha 
Fred MacAmhlaigh lèirsinneach ann a bhith a’ tuigsinn cho 
cudromach is a bha am bann seo airson leasachadh a thoirt air 
craobh-sgaoileadh ann an Gaidhlig, mar a b’ abhaist cha robh am 
BBC ach leibideach ann a bhith mineachadh dé bha fainear dha. 
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Mar sin thàinig caismeachd neo dhà air a’ BhBC, a’ chuid mhòr 
dhiubh bho oileanaich ach bha Gàidheal iomraiteach neo dhà nar 
measg cuideachd, leithid Shomhairle MhicGill-Eain agus Kenna 
Chaimbeul, is ’s dòcha gu bheil duine neo dithis a seo a-nochd. Tha 
cuimhn’ agam air aon phostair a bh’ aig Kenna — VHF Very Hard 
to Find (in Tiree). Cò aig a tha fhios an do rinn iad mòran feum, 
ach ged nach do rinn iad càil a bharrachd air beagan dùsgaidh a 
thoirt air a’ Ghàidhealtachd gu robh cothrom is comas againn air ar 
n-iarrtas a chur mu choinneamh na dùthcha is gu robh còir is sealbh 
againn air seirbheis nar cànan fhèin. 

An uair sin thàinig rudan mar Cèilidh air Carrochar — dà- 
chànanach, seirbheis air Ghàidhealtachd an lúib phrògraman Radio 
Alba, bha cothrom ann a” Ghàidhealtachd a chur air a chruinn fhèin, 
is an uair sin cothrom an aon rud a dhèanamh le na h-eileanan is leis 
an taobh an iar. An aon rud a bha ceàrr, ’s e gu robh na cruinn sinn 
cuideachd a’ tabhainn Radio Alba, is gu feumar an t-seirbheis sin a 
chall air FM, mar a bha VHF air ainmeachadh, is bha cheart uimhir 
a’ gearain mu dheidhinn is a bha air a shon. °S e an trioblaid nach 
robh an t-seirbheis air medium wave ach gu math lag air an taobh 
an iar is glè thric ma bha daoine ag iarraidh seirbheis Albannach, 
dh’ fheumar cur suas le Gàidhlig is cha robh iad leisg gu gearan. 

A dh’aindeoin sin, thàinig leasachadh mean air mhean. Radio 
nan Eilean ann an 1979 le prògram-naidheachd làitheil le Aithris 
na Maidne airson fichead mionaid an dèidh ochd uairean, bha 
naidheachd Beurla cuideachd an cois seo, ach seo a’ chiad uair a 
chaidhear an sàs ann an naidheachdan làitheil a bha sinn fhèin a’ 
sireadh is a’ riochdachadh — an àite direach eadar-theangachadh. 
Bha mise aig tri thar fhichead is Ailean Domhnallach tri bhadhna 
nas sine na mi ann a Steórnabhagh a’ déanadh phrograman gun 
móran a” cumail súil oirnn. Abair saoghal eadar-dhealaichte. 
Bha feallsanachd ciallach aig a’ BhBC aig an am sin — bha sinn 
uile a’ dol air cùrsa ann an Lunnainn agus an sin chan e mhàin 
gnothaichean teicnigeach is libhrigidh a bhathas a’ cur romhainn, 
ach cuideachd ar n-uallach a thaobh gnothaichean deasachaidh 
agus inbhean. Bha mise cuideachd gle fhortanach nuair thainig mia 
dh’obair dhan a’ BhBC an toiseach gu robh Alasdair Hetherington, 
a b’ àbhaist a bhith na fhear-deasachaidh air a’ Ghuardian, air a chur 
air imrich dhan Ghaidhealtachd oir mar cheannard air BBC Alba 
bha e air mor-fhearg a chur air urracha-mora Lunnainn le bhith 
ag argamaid riutha nach robh airgead gu leor ann an Alba airson 
na seirbheisean a bu chòir a bhith coileanadh. Ghabh e ùidh mhòr 
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annainn mar luchd-obrach óga a’ feumachadh ar n-oideachadh is 
ghabh e os làimh sin a dhéanamh. Bha e cuideachd ri fhaighinn uair 
sam bith a bha ceist oirnn is abair gu robh e foighidneach is math 
air ar misneachadh. 

Bu toigh leis fhéin a bhith a’ craoladh cuideachd, ach gu mi- 
fhortanach cha robh an guth aige uabhasach freagarrach airson 
BBC Highland! 

Bha misneachd gu sònraichte anns na h-Eileanan Siar aig an am 
sin. Bha a’ Chomhairle mu cheithir bliadhna dh’aois is bha daoine 
lèirsinneach, clèirich leithid an Urr. Dòmhnall MhicAmhlaigh na 
Fhear-Gairm is Mgr Calum MaclllFhialain na Iar-Fhear-Gairm. 
Bha na h-eileanan deas air a’ Chliseam air an ath-nuadhachadh an 
dèidh bliadhnaichean mòra fo dhroch stiùir Inbhir Nis, is coltas mu 
dheireadh thall gum b’ urrainn dhaibh sealbh a ghabhail air an cor 
fhèin. Bhathas a’ tòiseachadh air bruidhinn air foghlam Gàidhlig 
cuideachd ged a b’ e foghlam da-chànanas a thagh a’ Chomhairle 
aig an àm. ’S e àm soirbheachail a bh’ ann dha mo leithid-sa aig a 
robh ùidh mhòr ann am poilitigs is cuideachd ann an naidheachdan. 
Bha am paipear beag — WHFP - sia bliadhna na bu shine na Radio 
nan Eilean, is bha Brian MacUilleim a bhiodh aig an am sin a' 
tighinn gu coinneamhan na Comhairle gu cunbhalach e fhèin 
deiseil is deònach le eòlas is comhairle. 

‘S dócha gur e dh'fhag e cho fialaidh gu robh Fred MacAmhlaigh 
bho thòisich am paipear beag ga fhastadh airson naidheachdan 
Gàidhealach a chur gu Roinn na Gàidhlig sa BhBC, is aig iomadh 
uair tro na bliadhnaichean nach robh idir soirbheachail a thaobh 
cosnadh dhan a’ phàipear, bha an seic a bha sin bho Roinn Fred 
cudromach dha-rìribh ann a bhith gan cumail a’ dol! 

“S e duine lèirsinneach a bha ann am Fred fhèin, chan eil moran 
a chuir uimhir ri freumhaichean craoladh Gàidhlig is a chuir Fred 
còir, is a bharrachd air a sin, ’s e craoladair air leth a bh’ ann — 
deònach a dhol an sàs ann an dràma, e fhèin a’ falbh le uidheamachd 
fad iomadach bliadhna, is loinn cànain a bha sònraichte. 

Ma leugh duine an leabhar aig Tormod Macllleathain, bidh 
fhios agaibh cho dòrainneach is a bha e dha na riochdairean a thug 
thugainn an t-sreath iomraiteach ud, Tormod air Tele, a chumail a’ 
dol. Duine cho tàlantach is a bh’ againn air a ghonadh le iomadh 
trioblaid a thug buaidh air gach ni ris an do chuir e lamh. Abair ge- 
tá gun do chórd sin rinn uile. Tha cuimhn' agam a bhith ag obair 
ann an Tiriodh aig an am, is a dh’aindeoin a bhith og is amaideach 
cha robhar a dol a-mach air doras air oidhche h-Aoine fhad 'sa 
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bha Tormod air Tele. Seo a’ chiad turas a chaidhear faisg air an 
spòrs is an fhealla-dhà leis an deach sinn uile thogail fhaicinn mar 
fhaileas, is ged a tha sinn air rud neo dhà a thoirt mu choinneamh 
luchd-amharc bhon uair sin, cha chreid mi gun tug sinn riamh bàrr 
air an t-sreath sin. 

Aig toiseach na h-Ochdadan, le barrachd is barrachd de dh'èigh 
airson foghlam tro mheadhan na Gàidhlig, thòisich fear eile le 
lèirsinn, Coinneach MacGuaire, air prògraman chloinne — tha 
deagh chuimhn’ agamsa air Mag is Mog, ach 's e Dòtaman a bha 
buan. Chan e mhàin gu robh rudeigin againn dha ar clann fhèin ach 
’s ann às a seo a thàinig a’ bhun-stèidh air a bheil an-diugh an roinn 
chloinne as motha air taobh a-muigh Lunnainn air a stèidheachadh. 
’S ann bho phrògraman mar seo a thàinig an sgil is an tàlant a tha 
freumhaichte ann am Pacific Quay an Glaschu an-diugh. 

’S ann mun àm seo cuideachd a thòisichear a’ leudachadh air 
Radio nan Eilean gu Radio nan Gàidheal is na h-uaireannan air 
Ghàidhealtachd ga sgaoileadh ged nach robh fuasgladh fhathast air 
cruinn-chraolaidh is bha gach prògram Gàidhlig a bha dol a-mach 
a’ mùchadh prògram Beurla bho Radio Alba, rud a bha dèanamh 
dragh do luchd na Beurla air Ghàidhealtachd is cuideachd do 
luchd-riaghlaidh a’ BhBC ann an Glaschu. Bha cuid a’ faicinn gu 
robh seo a’ toirt droch bhuaidh air an luchd-èisteachd — bha iad a’ 
dol gu stèisean eile nuair a thigeadh a’ Ghàidhlig air is glè thric cha 
tilleadh iad. 

Aig an aon àm bha obair mhór a’ dol air adhart gus tuilleadh airgid 
fhaighinn airson barrachd phrògraman Gàidhlig air telebhisean; an 
dèidh Achd Craolaidh ann an 1981, thòisich gu sònraichte Grampian 
a’ feuchainn ri seirbheis de sheòrsa air choreigin a chur ri chèile - 
tha fhios gu robh moran aig a sin ri dhéanamh ri cuid dhan a’ luchd- 
obrach aig an àm — Aonghas Pàdraig Caimbeul a bha ag obair ann 
an roinn na naidheachdan ann am Beurla is Ted Brocklebank a 
chaidh air adhart gu bhith na bhall-pàrlamaid Tòraidheach ann am 
Pàrlamaid na h-Albainn — ged a b’ ann à Cill Rimhinn a bha e, 
bha ùidh mhòr aige ann an Gàidhlig is a’ Ghàidhealtachd, is 's 
e rinn an t-sreath The Blood is Strong anns na h-Ochdadan. Bha 
STV cuideachd a’ déanamh prògraman ciùil, ged a bhathas riamh 
a’ fàgail orra gun ann an aghaidh an caile a bha sin, is dh’ fheumadh 
duine a bhith ri caithris na h-oidhche airson am faicinn! Cha robh 
guth air sky+ anns an latha sin! ’S e fear de na laoich a bha sas 
anns an t-srì gus tuilleadh airgid a chur ri prògraman telebhisean, 
Iain Aonghas MacAoidh, a bha aig Comann na Gàidhlig aig an 
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am. Ged a bha e a’ cothachadh ri riaghaltas Tóraidheach aig an 
am, an cois Achd eile ann an 1989 thainig £8 millean not. Tha 
toradh an airgid sin ri fhaicinn fhathast, ged a chaidh cuid dheth 
as an t-sealladh. Thòisich seirbheis-naidheachd à Steòrnabhagh 
air Grampian — Telefios. 

Thàinig cuideachd piseach air programan chloinne, is dh’ fheuchar 
air siabann, “Machair”, is bha dòchas gur e seo ceum mor air an 
rathad gu seirbheis chunbhalach fhaighinn air telebhisean, ged a 
bhiodh corr air deich bliadhna mun tigeadh sin. Chan eil teagamh 
ge-tà nach e an t-sreath bu mhaireannaiche, Eòrpa. Bha an t-sreath 
seo cudromach ann an iomadach doigh. Thainig seo cuideachd 
bho stiùireadh Choinnich ‘IcGuaire. A chionn ’s gu robh fo- 
thiotalan air, bha sealbh aig moran a bharrachd oirnn fhéin air is 
cuideachd sheall e dhan a’ mhòr-shluagh cho sgileil is a bha ar 
luchd-naidheachd. 

Cha chreid mi gun deach mi gu coinneamh phoblach riamh fhad 
’s a bha mi aig a’ BhBC nach do thog cuideigin Eòrpa mar shar 
eisimpleir air an seórsa phrograman a bu chóir am BBC a bhith 
déanamh gu cunbhalach. 

Ge b’ e dé bha tachairt air telebhisean, b’ e réidio fhathast bun- 
stèidh na seirbheis craolaidh. Bha Radio nan Gàidheal le uairean a 
bha meadhanach fallain air Ghaidhealtachd, ach a’ dol an lughad 
air Ghalldachd. Aig an àm seo, bha am BBC air tòiseachadh air 
gearradh air ais. Cha robh iad fhéin is an Riaghaltas Toraidheach 
is gu sOnraichte am Priomhaire Thatcher a’ tighinn a réir a chéile 
idir. Bha i air cur as do dh’ Alasdair Milne mar Director General is 
bha 1 an aghaidh cis an telebhisean, a’ faicinn gur ann an urra ris a’ 
mhargaid is gu sònraichte leithid Rupert Murdoch is Sky a b’ fhearr 
luchd-amharc is èisteachd a fhrithealadh. 

Ach a dh’aindeoin sin, chaidh cruinn-craolaidh an atharrachadh 
airson seirbheis Radio nan Gàidheal a chur a-mach air 
Ghàidhealtachd — dha-rìribh airson cothrom na b’ fhearr a thoirt 
do Radio Alba leasachadh air feadh na dùthcha, ged a bha deagh 
rùn ann cuideachd. Aig an àm chaidh gearradh air ais air an 
t-seirbheis Bheurla air Ghàidhealtachd, is chaidh na prògraman 
Gàidhlig air Ghalldachd a chur air a’ bhann mheadhanach aig 
naoi uairean as t-oidhche. Well, cha robh luchd na Beurla air 
Ghàidhealtachd toilichte leis a seo air chor sam bith is cha mhotha 
bha na Gàidheil air Ghalldachd. Is an cois sin thàinig fuasgladh 
— mar is minig a thachair: chaidh na cruinn-craolaidh air feadh 
na dùthcha atharrachadh gus Radio nan Gàidheal a thoirt gu 
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luchd-èisteachd air feadh Alba cha mhòr. Cha mhór nach eil e 
do-chreidsinneach nach robh Aithris na Maidne, Coinneach agus 
Morag ann bho riamh, ach chan eil ach 17 bliadhn’ deug bho 
chaidh an t-seirbheis a sgaoileadh air feadh Alba. 

B fheudarfuireach corr air deich bliadhna eile mun tàinig a leithid 
air telebhisean. Anns na Naochadan, thòisich STV is Grampian a’ 
lughdachadh na bhathar a’ dèanamh de Ghàidhlig — bha coltas 
nach robh gu leòr airgid ann airson naidheachdan làitheil, chaidh 
a’ choire a chur air cosgaisean craoladh à Steòrnabhagh - air neo 
dràma meadhanach cunbhalach, is chaidh Telefios is Machair às 
an t-sealladh an dèidh bliadhna neo dhà. Cha b’ fhada an dèidh 
sin gus an deach Grampian fhèin a shlugadh le STV is chan eil, a 
bharrachd air naidheachdan, prògraman ionadail idir rim faicinn 
air Grampian a-nis ann am Beurla neo ann an Gàidhlig. 

Mar sin, airson iomadach bliadhna is e Radio nan Gàidheal 
priomh sheirbheis na Gàidhlig — is ‘s dòcha gur e an dòrainn, mar 
a dh’fhas e farasta an t-seirbheis a sgaoileadh, gun do thòisich na 
sporain gan teannachadh. Anns na Naochadan bha coltas nach 
robh cis an telebhisein comasach air amasan a’ BhBC gu lèir a 
choileanadh, is bha rudan mòra mu choinneamh, gu sònraichte an 
eadar-lion is saoghal didseatach far an robh rùm gu leòr sianalan 
ùra a thòiseachadh an dà chuid air rèidio is air telebhisean — is ’s 
ann air a sin a chaidh aire a’ BhBC. Thòisich sianalan mar BBC 
Choice is Knowledge aig deireadh na linne a chaidh seachad is tha 
iad a-nis againn mar BBC 3 is 4. Thàinig cuideachd sianalan rèidio 
mar 6 Music is an Asian Network. 

Cha mhòr bho thoiseach na linne seo nach ann air leasachaidhean 
ùra air a bheil am BBC a’ cur cuideam — chanadh cuid gu bheil 
sin air na seirbheisean ionadail a lagachadh, cha mhòr gu bheil 
seachdain a’ dol seachad nach eil cuideigin a’ gearain mu cho 
beag is a tha ghoireas ann gus Radio Alba a’ leasachadh, mar 
eisimpleir, is fhathast chanadh cuid nach eil dràma neo prògraman 
aithriseach gu leòr againn ann am Beurla neo ann an Gàidhlig. 

Ged a bha prògraman telebhisean Gàidhlig gan craoladh an dà 
chuid air a’ BhBC is air na sianalan eile, bha e aithnichte nach 
toireadh seo seirbheis cunbhalach dha na Gaidheil gu siorraidh. 
Nuair a ghabh Brian MacUilleim dreuchd mar Mhinistear 
na h-Alba an dèidh an taghaidh ann an 1997, chuir e air chois 
buidheann-sgrùdaidh airson moladh a dhèanamh air dè an t-slighe 
b” fheárr gus seirbheis choileanta chosnadh. °S e Alasdair Milne, 
a dh'ainmich mi na bu tràithe, a stiùir am buidheann is ’s e am 
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moladh gum bu choir seirbheis a stèidheachadh gu h-iomlan dha 
na Gàidheil. 

Aig toiseach na linne cha robh coltas gum biodh an t-airgead 
ann a leithid a dhéanamh, ach anns an Achd ann an 2002, chaidh 
aontachadh gu robh cothrom gu bhith aig seirbheis na meadhanan 
Gaidhlig cead fhaighinn airson sianal didseatach a dh’fhaodadh 
iad fhéin a ruith. Thoisich an uair sin còmhraidhean fada is 
dorainneach, aig amannan, leis a’ BhBC agus buidheannan eile. 
Feumaidh mi a rádh nach robh mi fhéin a’ faicinn gun gabhadh 
leithid a rud a dheanamh gun taic is co-obrachadh ris a’ BhBC 
ach bha cuid a bha iomagaineach gun deidheadh buidheann mar 
SMG a shluigeadh ann am bureaucracy a’ BhBC, is co chuireadh 
coire orra. Well, an déidh iomadach toinneamh, thainig an sianal, 
is thoisich e le Elvis! 

An toiseach bha BBC Alba mar an t-seirbheis réidio, cha robh e ri 
fhaighinn anns a h-uile àite, is gu sònraichte cha robh e ri fhaighinn 
air Freeview, ged a bha air Freesat far a bheil barrachd spectrum 
mar a chanas iad anns a’ chànan eile. Le tòrr obrach, an da chuid 
le MG Alba, na Gàidheil taobh a-staigh a’ BhBC agus duine neo 
dhà eile a bha air leth taiceil, chaidh Freeview a bhuinnig air Sianal 
8 — rud a tha sònraichte math. Chaidh dùbhlan a chur ron sianal 
ge-tà is ’s e sin gu feumar ma 500,000 a bhith ga choimhead gach 
seachdain. Cuideachd mar phàirt dhan a’ cho-bhanntachd a th” ann 
leis a’ BhBC tha Urras a’ BhBC air cur romhainn gu feumar piseach 
a thoirt air suidheachadh na Gàidhlig agus cuideachd gu feum an 
sianal bhith feumail dhan a’ chòrr de dh’ Alba, is ‘s dòcha leis a sin 
gun tuig sibh carson a dh’fheumar ball-coise is rugbaidh a bhith 
againn an cois gach eile. Well ge b’ e dè ur beachd air sin uile, 
chan eil teagamh nach eil BBC Alba an dà chuid air aire dhaoine 
thogail air feadh na dùthcha agus cuideachd deagh rùn a thogail, 
is nach math sin. Tha sinn cuideachd a’ toirt neamhnaidean beaga 
luachmhor dha na Gàidheil fhèin an-dràsta is a-rithist. | 

Abair gu bheil sinn air tighinn air astar — air a’ fon-sa gheibh | 
mi prógraman BBC Alba air an iplayer, agus Radio nan Gaidheal 
cuideachd — chan eil e gu diofar càite a bheil thu anns an dùthaich 
a-nis, gheibh thu seirbheis. Tha seirbheisean Gàidhlig aig an aon ìre 
a thaobh teicneòlas is a tha gach seirbheis eile. 

'S e a” cheist a-nis, ge-tà, dè tha romhainn, gu sònraichte air 
telebhisean. Tha sibh uile air prògraman fhaicinn a-rithist is a-rithist, 
is ’s e trioblaid le seirbheis gu feumar cur ris gu cunbhalach. Thathas 
a’ feuchainn leis an airgead a th’ ann ri còrr air deich uairean a thìde 
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de phrògraman ùra a thabhann gach seachdain ach chan eil sin mòr 
air sianal a tha a craoladh airson 7 uairean a thìde gach feasgar. 

Tha an Riaghaltas air toirt air a’ BhBC S4C a ghabhail os làimh 
is uallach a ghabhail airson a’ cheud millean not a bha a’ tighinn 
bhon Riaghaltas chun a’ chraoladair Cuimreach — sin airgead a tha 
mar-thà a’ tighinn à sporan teann a’ BhBC. Is ged a tha am BBC air 
a bhith taiceil dhuinne is bu choir dha bhith mar sin, leis an uallach 
a th’ air mar chraoladair poblach, chan eil fhios dé cho deònach is 
a bhios e cumail a’ cur ris an t-seirbheis anns na bliadhnaichean a 
tha romhainn. 

Tha uallach oirnne pròiseactan a lorg a ghluaiseas mac-meanmna 
is a thàlaidheas tuilleadh airgid. Tha mi creidsinn gu bheil an 
latha air a dhol seachad far an urrainn dhuinn tuilleadh iarraidh 
direach airson leudachadh seirbheis mar a bheil sinn cinnteach cò 
air an tèid a chosg. Tha feum air tuilleadh is tuilleadh phrògraman 
chloinne — chan eil sinn fhathast air ceist an dràma fhuasgladh, 
is chan eil na naidheachdan cho cunbhalach is a bu chòir dhaibh. 
Chan eil teagamh agam nach ann an dà chuid le co-bhanntachd neo 
co-dhiù co-obrachadh còmhla ri buidheannan eile a tha an t-slighe 
air adhart airson beartais an t-seirbheis a dhìon. 

Is 's docha gur e as dòrainniche gu bheil e comasach gu leòr 
prògraman is eile a chur mu choinneamh an t-saoghail is cha robh 
e riamh cho farasta Gàidhlig fhaighinn air inneal sam bith a tha ri 
làimh, ach chan eil na goireasan againn airson beartas is susbaint a 
chumail air gach làrach a th’ againn. °S i an ipad a bhios mi a-nis a’ 
cleachdadh airson recipes úra nuair a tha mia’ còcaireachd is a’ fuine 
- tha e nas fhasa a’ mhin-fluir is a’ gheir a ghlanadh far a’ sgrion na 
tha e às duilleag is iomadach leabhar air a sgreamhachadh- cuine 
bhitheas cothrom agam air a leithid fhaighinn ann an Gàidhlig? 

Is cuideachd ciamar a shasaichear an dà Ghàidhealtachd — chan eil 
teagamh nach eil an dòigh anns a bheil na Gàidheil ùra a’ coimhead 
air an t-saoghal eadar-dhealaichte ris an dòigh as a bheil sinne a 
chaidh a thogail anns na h-eileanan ga amharc? Is chan e annas 
ùr sam bith a tha sin. Tha a’ Riaghaltas an ceartuair a’ cur uallach 
air gach buidheann Gàidhlig cur ri àireamh a’ luchd-cleachdaidh is 
thainig a’ rabhadh sin gu làidir bhon Mhinistear, Micheal Russell, 
aig a’ Mhòd. Chan eil fhios agam air fuasgladh na ceiste sin, ach tha 
mi cinnteach gur e stuth anns am bi tlachd, ceangal is sgàthan air ar 
saoghal an aon rud a chumas ag amharc sinn. Le gach uidheamachd 
a th’ ann an-diugh, tha e cho farasta ùine chur seachad an lùib 
seirbheis eile mar a bheil a’ rud a thathas a’ tabhann a’ tighinn a 
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réir ar cáil. Is “s ann an sin a tha an cunnart — tha an t-adhartas a 
tha air tighinn an cois an teicnedlas air cothroman a thoir dhuinn 
nach biodh Niall MacIlleathain gu siorraidh air a chreidsinn, neo 
gu dearbh Fred MacAmhlaigh coir — is mar a gabh sinn an cothrom 
an cleachdadh ann an doigh a tha tarraingeach tlachdmhor is a 
thalaidheas luchd-cleachdaidh tha gu leor eile ann airson an aire 
tharraing. 

Tha uallach sonraichte oirnn a thaobh luchd-ionnsachaidh a 
bhrosnachadh is tha mi an dochas gu bheil an co-obrachadh a th’ 
air tòiseachadh le www.learngaelic.net na chomharra air dè tha 
romhainn. Tha mi toilichte gu bheil MG Alba agus BBC Alba an 
teis-meadhan a’ ghoireas-sa, is gu bheil sinn a’ brosnachadh oigridh 
le FilmG — ach tha obair mhór ri dheanamh fhathast. Is ged a tha 
sinn air moran a choileanadh, ann an iomadach dòigh tha staid na 
Gáidhlig cho cugallach is a bha i riamh, mar a bheil nas miosa. 
Mar sin chan eil sinn deiseil fhathast anail a ghabhail, tha moran 
ri dhéanamh. Anail a’ Ghaidheil am mullach, mar a chanadh an 
seanfhacal, is tha pios math ma ruig sinn e. 


LINN UR AGUS COTHROM AS UR DO SGIREAN 
CROITEARACHD 


AGNES RENNIE 
30mh den t-Samhain, 2012 


Coisich tro bhaile Ghabhsainn chun na mara agus chi thu ballaichean 
cloiche air gach taobh den rathad. Tha na clachan a’ comharrachadh 
an rathaid; tha na ballaichean a’ coimhead a cheart cho aosta ri na 
clachan bhon deach an deanamh. Tha crotal gan comhdach agus 
tha feur a’ fas timcheall orra mar gum biodh na freumhaichean aca 
fhéin a’ dol sios dhan talamh. Tog do shùilean agus seall seachad 
air na ballachan agus tha an tuilleadh bhallaichean rim faicinn a’ 
ruighinn a-mach gu deas agus tuath, a’ daingneachadh chriochan 
aig nach eil gnothaich ri croitean no achaidhean an latha an-diugh. 
Chaidh an togail le ginealaich a dh’fhalbh; tro shaothair chruaidh 
chroitearan bho na bailtean mun cuairt, a bha taingeil air beagan 
cosnaidh fhaighinn, a dh’obraich air na ballachan a’ dealbhadh 
crìochan an taca fo stiùir manaidsear Gallda. An-diugh, ma leanas 
tu ort a’ coiseachd air an rathad thig thu gu seann thaigh-taca 
Ghabhsainn. Glè choltach ri gu leòr eile a bhàtar a’ togail aig an 
àm, tha clobhs mhòr air a bheulaibh agus air na trì taobhan eile tha 
an t-seann bhàthaich, an stàball agus taigh nan gillean. 

Thoir sùil timcheall a’ chlobhs agus chi thu leac mhór chloich na 
suidhe fo soidhne oifis a’ phuist. Air uachdair na lice tha biast de 
phìos Lewisian Gneiss agus sgrìobhte air tha na facail: “Air an là 
seo, an 12mh den Fhaoilleach 2007, ghabh muinntir Oighreachd 
Ghabhsainn seilbh air an fhearann aca fhèin.” 

Chaidh a’ chlach-chuimhne seo a foillseachadh air an latha anns 
an deach Oighreachd Ghabhsainn a chur ann an lamh muinntir 
Cheann a Tuath Leòdhais. Latha fiadhaich Faoillich leis a’ ghaoth 
a’ sèideadh direach a-steach bhon Chuan Siar, ach a dh'aindeoin 
sin bha daoine togarrach is iad a’ feitheamh gus am pàirt fhèin a 
chluich anns na bha a’ dol a thachairt. Chaidh glaodh mhòr an àirde 
nuair a thàinig cathraiche an Urrais, Tormod MacThòmais a-mach 
à taigh an taca, a ghàirdean an àirde dhan adhar agus grèim teann 
aige air a’ phàipear a bha a’ comharrachadh gu robh an gnìomh air 
a sheulachadh. Bha Oighreachd Ghabhsainn, 56,000 acair fearainn, 
bho Bharabhas Uarach aig deas gu Port Nis aig tuath, a h-uile 
criomag dheth a-nis ann an làmhan a’ choimhearsnachd. 
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Tillidh sinn a-nis beagan is 100 bliadhna chun Ochdamh Linn 
Deug agus feuchaidh sinn ri dealbh a dheanamh air mar a bhiodh 
Gabhsann, agus bailtean samhail Dail Beag, Griais agus Páirc aig an 
am sin. Bhiodh ballaichean Ghabhsainn gan togail an uairsin agus 
bhiodh an talamh air an robh na ceudan de dhaoine a’ còmhnaidh 
gam falamhachadh gus achaidhean an tuathanaich a chruthachadh. 
Bha an seumarlan aig Sir Seumas MacMhathain air a dhleastanas 
a choileanadh gu direach agus bha na daoine air an gluasad bhon 
fhearann a b’ fhearr. Chaidh cuid a mhuinntir Ghabhsainn a Bhorgh 
agus a Dhail, na bailtean a b’ fhaisge dhaibh, ach bha feadhainn 
nach do stad gus an d’ rainig iad Quebec. 

Bha taigh-taca Ghabhsainn lan le teaghlach an tuathanaich 
agus beagan shearbhantan, bha taigh nan gillean lan de dh fhir air 
an toirt air airson seusan obrach. Air taobh shìos an stabaill bha 
am pound agus glè thric bha sin lan cuideachd. Lan le caoraich, 
crodh, ’s docha each no dha, nach do thuig na riaghailtean agus 
a bha air a dhol tron gharradh cheap far an robh criochan an taca. 
Mus fhaodadh tu do bheathaichean fhéin a thoirt dhachaigh leat, 
dh’ fheumadh tu an toiseach cain a phàigheadh dhan tuathanach. 

Chan eil e na iongnadh a-rèist nuair a thòisich aimhreit air 
Ghàidhealtachd agus anns na h-Eileanan gu robh croitearan 
Bhuirgh a’ faireachdainn gun robh adhbhar math aca briseadh tron 
ghàrradh cheap. B’ e seo an rud a bha seasamh eadar iad fhèin, air 
am bruthadh air croitean a bha cian ro bheag, agus na h-acairean 
móra fearainn air an taobh eile. 

Chaidh an Cabhlach Rioghail a ghairm agus an déidh dhaibh 
a thighimn air tir aig Port Nis, chuir iad seachad an oidhchc aig 
Taca Ghabhsainn. Tráth an latharn-a-mhaireach, mus do dh’éirich 
muinntir an áite, bha an Cabhlach agus an seumarlan rin taobh air 
caismeachd a Bhorgh. Chaidh cuid de chroitearan a chur an gréim 
agus chaidh an cur a Dhún Eideann gus am feuchainn anns a’ 
chùirt, ach mar a dh aithris am paipear-naidheachd an “Scotsman” 
aig an am bha am britheamh air taobh a’ cheartais agus chaidh na 
fir a shaoradh agus gach casaid air a dhubhadh as. 

Aig a’ cheart am bha Ath-leasachadh an Fhearainn ag 
adhbharachadh dioghras agus fearg air feadh Bhreatainn ach gu 
h-araidh ann an Gaidhealtachd na h-Alba agus ann an Eirinn. Bho 
1906 gu 1914 bha an Riaghaltas Libearalach fo cheannas Lloyd 
George a’ coiteachadh airson ath-leasachadh fearann. Bha Lloyd 
George e fhein dioghrasach mun fheum a bh’ann air ath-leasachadh 
fearann, oir bha eólas pearsanta aige mun ana-cothrom air seilbh 
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fearann a bha a’ gabhail aite anns a’ Chuimrigh. Aig an aon am bha 
cùisean a’ teasachadh ann an Èirinn agus bha ath-leasachadh an 
fhearainn ag adhbharachadh moran chonnspaid. 

Tha e coltach mun am a thòisich an Cogadh Mor, gu robh Lloyd 
George ag ullachadh airson Ministrealachd Fearann agus Coilltean 
a stèidheachadh, le cumhachdan farsaing a leigeadh le ath- 
leasachadh agus piseach a dhol air adhart. Dh’ fhag an cogadh dail 
air na planaichean sin, ach ann an 1919, chuir a’ chiad Cho-riaghladh 
Libearalach/Toraidheach air adhart Achd Tuineachaidh Fearann. 
Thug seo cothrom dhan Riaghaltas tacan agus oighreachdan a 
cheannachd a chaidh am briseadh sios nan croitean. 

Nam measg, bha taca Ghabhsainn a chaidh a roinn gu 52 
croit, agur air a thabhachd air teaghlaichean cho fada air falbh ri 
Carlabhagh gu deas agus Eoropaidh an ceann a tuath Leodhais. 

Bha pàircean an tuathanaich a-nis air am briseadh nam piosan 
fearainn, agus am meud a reir de cho math ’s a bha an talamh agus 
bha na ballaichean cloiche nan criochan turchartach a’ toirt fasgadh 
do stoc a bha ag ionaltradh mun cuairt. 

Fhuair pàrantan m'athar lot 25, ach an toiseach dh’ fheumadh 
iad taigh a thogail mus gluaiseadh tad an teaghlach a Dail. Fhuair 
teaghlach mo mhathar lot 23 agus bha taigh nan gillean na chois, 
buannachd mhor aig an am ud. Tha cuimhne agam a bhith bruidhinn 
ri mo sheanmhair mun chuimhne a bh aice fhèin air an am sin, agus 
fiú 60 bliadhna as a dhéidh las na súilean aice nuair a bha 1 ag innse 
mun a’ chiad turas a chaidh i a Ghabhsann: 

“Choisich sinn a Siadar. Choisich sinn sios agus choisich sinn 
suas air ais. Bha am baile falamh an uairsin. Cha robh càil ann 
ach an taigh mòr. Nuair a ràinig sinn dhachaigh bha h-uile duine 
a’ faighneachd dhuinn na chòrd an t-àite rinn. Chord gu dearbh, 
abair gun do chòrd. Bha e brèagha ceart gu leòr. Bha e glan, uaine. 
Cha robh càil air a threabhadh ach an talamh timcheall an taca.” 
Agus nuair a bha sinn deiseil a chòmhradh thuirt i le faireachdainn: 
“Thàinig na caoraich còmhla ri daoine nuair a thàinig iad a 
Ghabhsann. Thug iad leotha a h-uile càil a bh’ aca beag na mor ’s 
gu robh e, oir cha b'ann airson greis a bha iad a tighinn. Bha iad a’ 
dol a dh’ fhutreach ann an seo.” 

Tha e duilich a thuigse dé an dóchas a b’urrainn a bhith aig mo 
sheanmhair agus aig a ginealach. Bha uamhasan a’ Chogaidh Mhoir 
úr nan cuimhne agus cha robh an cogadh cáil ach seachad nuair a 
chaillear an Iolaire air Oidhche na Bliadhna Uire 1919. Dh’fhalbh 
na ceudan de dh’fhir is mnathan òga tràth anns na 20an nuair a 
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chaidh iad air na soithichean ainmeil eilthireach, am Metagama 
agus am Marloch. 

‘S dòcha gu robh uamhas nan tachartasan sin a’ cur na thachair 
anns a’ linn a dh fhalbh ann an suarachas. ‘S dòcha nach robh e 
na iongnadh gun robh na cùisean eagalach a chaidh an clàradh le 
Coimisean Napier gan cur gu cúl agus gu robh iad a-nis a’ cur an 
uil” inntinn is neart ann a bhith a’ cruthachadh dachaigh agus croit 
gus am biodh bith-beò aig an teaghlaichean agus aig na ginealaich 
a thigeadh às an dèidh. 

Air adhart gu sgiobalta a-nis gu 1992 agus chunnaic a’ 
Ghàidhealtachd nì cudromach eile nuair a cho-dhùin muinntir 
Asainte ann an Iar Thuath Chataibh gu fòghnadh na dh’ fhoghnas 
de dh’uachdarain neo-làthaireach. Bha oighreachd Taobh tuath 
Asainte, 2 1,000 acair, aira’ mhargaid. Cho-dhùin an coimhearsnachd 
gu robh iad a dol a chur air adhart an tagradh fhéin agus thòisich 
iad a’ togail airgead, agus chaidh ùidh mhòr a shealltainn le na 
meadhanan anns a h-uile ceum a ghabh iad. Mar iomadh neach 
eile, chuir mise thuca seic sa phost agus bha stiocar air a° chàr agam 
a bha ag ràdh “Chuir mise taic ri croitearan Asainte” 

Gu h-iongantach, shoirbhich leis an tagradh agus san Dùbhlachd 
bha bhuaidh aig seòid Asainte. 

Cha b'e seo a” chiad urras coimhearsnachd le seilbh fearann. 
Iomadh bliadhna roimhe seo chaidh Urras Steòrnabhaigh a 
stèidheachadh nuair a dh'fhag am Morair Leverhulme Leòdhas 
agus a thug e cothrom dha na daoine an fhearann fhaighinn. 
Mar a thachair cha do ghabh cothrom air na thabhaich e ach 
Comhairle Baile Steòrnabhaigh agus chaidh Urras Steòrnabhaigh 
a chruthachadh a bha a’ toirt a-steach baile Steòrnabhaigh, agus 
bailtean croitearachd timcheall Loch a Tuath bho Tholastadh gu 
Rubha an Tiompain. Bha pearsa an siud ‘s an seo air feadh Eilean 
Leòdhais a ghabh na croitean agus chun latha an-diugh canar “free 
gifters” riutha. 

Dh’fhaodadh gun dh'fhàg an dòigh anns an deach Urras 
Steòrnabhaigh a stèidheachadh daoine ga fhaicinn mar phlana 
an uachdarain 's chan e beachd a thàinig bhon choimhearsnachd, 
ach ge bith dè an adhbhar, cha do chuir e spionnadh ann an 
coimhearsnachdan eile anns an aon dòigh ’s a rinn na thachair 
ann an Asainte. Bha an Seumarlan a bh’air Urras Steòrnabhaigh 
anns na 80an, DM Mac a’ Ghobhainn, glè mhothachail air cudrom 
fearann a bhith ann an làmhan a’ choimhearsnachd agus thuirt e 
fhèin aig an ám: “Chan eil mise a’ faicinn carson nach biodh maoin 
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ri fhaotainn bhon Riaghaltas gus am faigheadh daoine seilbh air 
an fhearann.” Aig an am sin bha Urras Steórnabhaigh a’ faicinn 
buannachd a’ tighinn bhon gharradh ola a chaidh a thogail air 
fearann an urrais agus bha ionmhas air a chruinneachadh airson 
leasachaidhean ura. 

As dèidh do dh’Oighreachd Asainte a bhith air a ceannachd, 
nochd úidh bho cuid de choimhearsnachdan eile. Gle thric cha 
robh cordadh eadar na coimhearsnachdan sin agus na h-uachdarain 
agus bha sin na chnap-starra air leasachadh sam bith. Ged a bha 
coimhearsnachd Asainte a’ crionadh cha robh iad air an dochas a 
chall. 

Bha cothroman mora ann airson leasachadh seasmhach tron 
dualchas phriseil chultarail agus arainneachd an sgire - cho fad 's 
gum b'ann leotha fhèin a bha an fhearann. 

Bha e duilich dha na buidhnean poblach a dhol as aicheadh na 
h-argamaidean agus chaidh maoin a lorg a leigeadh le muinntir 
Asainte an oighreachd a cheannachd. Bliadhna no dha as dèidh 
sin, bha Micheal Forsyth, Runaire na Staite aig an am, air turas 
ann an Asainte agus thug na chunnaic e buaidh air gu ire gu robh 
e air a mhisneachadh gluasad le Achd Gluasad Oighreachdan 
Chroitearachd 1997. 

Goirid às dèidh seo thàinig na Laboraich gu cumhachd agus 
thàinig dà leasachadh eile a bha gun teagamh sam bith a’ cur ri 
comas coimhearsnachdan a bhith soirbheachail ann an ceannachd 
oighreachdan. Chaidh Aonad Fearann Coimhearsnachd a 
stèidheachadh taobh a-staigh HIE ann an 1997 agus an uairsin 
chaidh Urras Fearann na h-Alba a chruthachadh ann an 2001 agus 
bha iad sin bunaiteach ann a bhith a’ stiùireadh choimhearsnachdan 
tron tuaineil de bhiúrocrasaidh a tha an cois a bhith a’ ceannachd 
fearann. Ann an 2003, dh’aontaich Pàrlamaid ùr na h-Alba ri Achd 
Ath-leasachadh Fearann na h-Alba agus b'e sin am pios reachdas 
mu dheireadh a bha dhìth airson an dealbh san fharsaingeachd a 
bhith coileanta. Anns na deich bliadhna an dèidh Aonad Fearann 
Coimhearsnachd a bhith air a stèidheachadh, bha coimhearsnachdan 
air feadh a’ Ghàidhealtachd ‘s nan Eilean a’ rannsachadh dè mar 
a ghabhadh iad smachd air am fearann fhèin agus bha gu leòr a 
shoirbhich. Bha feadhainn mar Melness agus Bhaltos an Uig an 
Leòdhas, a rinn seo gu socair le glè bheag de dh'ùidh bho na 
meadhanan, bha feadhainn eile, leithid Eige agus Giogha air an 
robh sùil nam meadhanan gun fhalbh eadar gu robh iad ga iarraidh 
gus nach robh. 
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Bha coimhearsnachdan eile a chaidh ann an compairteachas le 
buidhnean eile, mar a bha Ceann a Tuath na Hearadh agus Urras 
Jain Muir. 

Le Stòras Uibhist agus Urras Oighreachd Ghabhsainn air an 
stèidheachadh anns a’ Gheamhradh 2006/7, bha seo a’ ciallachadh 
gu robh còrr air dara leth fearann na h-Eileanan an lar a-nis ann an 
làmhan a’ choimhearsnachd, agus nas inntinniche buileach, tha còrr 
air dà thrian de shluagh na h-Eileanan a-nis a’ fuireach air talamh a 
bhuineas don choimhearsnachd. 

‘S iomadh duine a dh’fhaighnich dhomh carson a bha muinntir 
Oighreachd Ghabhsainn ag iarraidh an talamh a cheannachd. 
Dhan fheadhainn a bha an sas bho thùs air a’ bhuidheann-stiùiridh 
chan eil teagamh sam bith gu robh iad a’ faicinn buannachd dhan 
choimhearsnachd bhon fhearann a bhith nan làmhan fhèin. Chan 
eil duine sam bith nach canadh gur e pìos mòr talmhainn a th’ann 
an 56,000 acair le còrr air 22 baile croitearachd. A dhuine bhochd, 
tha e nas motha na oighreachd Bhalmoral anns a bheil 49,000 
acair! 

Tha e soilleir gu leòr dhòmhsa gur e meud agus suidheachadh 
an oighreachd a bha cho tarraingeach do Lewis Windpower mun 
bhliadhna 2000 nuair a thòisich iad air am pròiseact connspaideach 
airson tuath gaoithe agus a dh'fheuch iad ri aonta máil a chur air 
dòigh leis an uachdaran aig an àm. Bha mise gu math cinnteach 
nach robh meud no làrach an leasachaidh freagarrach airson 
Oighreachd Ghabhsainn agus bha mi a cheart cho mionnaichte 
nach robh na bha iad a’ tabhann de phàigheadh faisg air luach 
iomchaidh. Ach, air sgàth is gu robh an aonta màil na àite mar- 
tha, bha mi gu math daingeann nan deidheadh e air adhart gu 
faigheadh a’ choimhearsnachd a bhuannachd. Cha robh dòigh air 
sin a bhith cinnteach ach gum biodh am fearann ann an làmhan 
a’ choimhearsnachd. Mar a thachair cha tug Riaghaltas na h-Alba 
cead-dealbhaidh agus chuir sinn an argamaid sin an dara taobh. 

Anns na sia bliadhna bho chaidh an fhearann a cheannachd gu 
sìtheil tha mòran air tachairt gu math na sgìre. An-diugh tha ceathrar 
ag obair làn-ùine agus triùir pàirt-ùine. Fad ceithir bliadhna gus an 
deach manaidsear fhastadh bha am Bòrd air an obair a choileanadh 
tro siostam de choinneimhean cunbhalach agus fo-bhuidhnean 
sònraichte le dleastanasan àraidh a bha a’ cur fios air ais chun 
Bhòrd. Bha seo na uallach mòr air bòrd saor-thoileach leis a’ mhòr- 
chuid aca air iomadh bliadhna a thoirt seachad ag ullachadh airson 
an oighreachd a cheannachd. 
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An-diugh tha manaidsear againn ann an dreuchd agus nas traithe 
am-bliadhna dh’fhosgail ionad ur an urrais aig Tom na Ba ann am 
baile Ghabhsainn. Tha an ionad na shar eisimpleir de thogalach 
anns an nos ur a tha toirt aire do lughdachadh cleachdadh gual agus 
a’ déanamh feum de stuthan togail nach eil a’ déanamh sgrios air 
nàdar. Tha còignear stèidhte anns an togalach úr agus tha goireasan 
ann cuideachd airson a chur a-mach air mhàl. Tha measgachadh de 
phròiseactan aig diofar irean, nam measg; ionad ath-chuairteachadh 
sgudail, pròiseactan turasachd. Tha cead-dealbhachaidh na àite 
airson pròiseact lùth gaoithe le trì cruinn. Cho luath ‘s a thòisicheas 
na cruinn ag obair, tòisichidh iad a’ toirt teachd-a-steach don Urras 
a chumas ri seasmhachd an Urrais agus a’ choimhearsnachd san 
tharsaingeachd. 

’S eslighe fhada athann dona’ mhor-chuid de choimhearsnachdan 
nuair a ghabhas iad a’ chiad cheum gu seilbh a bhith aca air am 
fearann fhèin. Agus nuair a tha coimhearsnachdan a’ cleachdadh 
Achd Ath-leasachaidh an Fhearainn 2003 ann a bhith a’ cur impidh 
air uachdaran an fhearann a reic ris a’ choimhearsnachd, faodaidh 
cùisean tarraing a-mach nas fhaide buileach. Mas e “s gu bheil an 
t-uachdaran a” gabhail ri tagradh na coimhearsnachd, agus gun 
tigear gu aonta air luach, bidh co-dhùnadh sìtheil ann mar a thachair 
le Urras Oighreachd Ghabhsainn. 

Ach, mar a thachair do mhuinntir na Pàirc, ma tha an t-uachdaran 
nàimhdeil dhan tagradh, feumar a dhol gu Iarrtas Pàirt 3, tha 
biúrocrasaidh oillteil a’ gabhail thairis a tha a’ toirt deuchainn do 
neart agus misneachd na coimhearsnachd. 

Thairis nam bliadhnachan tha am pròiseas seo air taic mhòr 
fhaighinn bhon chomhairle agus eòlas air a thoirt seachad le 
oifigearan Aonad Fearann Coimhearsnachd. Tha e na thogail 
inntinn faicinn an ìre gu bheil Iomairt na Gàidhealtachd ‘s nan 
Eilean (HIE) air taic a chur ri Lìonra Fearann Coimhearsnachd a 
chaidh fhoillseachadh ann an Inbhir Nis san t-Sultain am-bliadhna. 
Tha fadachd oirnn gus am faic sinn am buidheann ùr seo a’ 
coiteachadh às leth urrais fearann coimhearsnachd — tha cruaidh 
fheum air. 

Tha ceist maoineachaidh daonnan far comhair agus gu h-àraidh 
aig an àm seo nuair a tha gach latha aithrisean ann mu ghearraidhean 
ann am maoin poblach. 

'S e urrais fearann coimhearsnachd aon de na dòighean 
as èifeachdaiche air cumhachd a bhith ann an làmhan a’ 
choimhearsnachd agus chanadh tu le gu bheil seilbh aca air an ni 
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as luachmhoire gum biodh sin fhèin na dhearbhadh air seasmhachd 
coimhearsnachd sam bith. 

Chuir sinn uile failte air Stewart Stevenson ministear na 
h-arainneachd ann am parlamaid na h-Alba nuair a bha e ann 
an Gabhsann aig fosgladh an togalaich ur agus a dh’ainmich 
e stóras fearainn ur, luach £6m. Thug seo spionnadh as úr do 
choimhearsneachdan air feadh Alba agus gu sònraichte sna 
h-eileanan. Tha coimhearsneachdan m.e. Eilean Sgalpaigh, 
Bearnaraigh Leòdhais, agus Uibhist a Tuath a-nise aig diofar ìrean 
air an t-slighe . 

Tha seilbh coimhearsnachd air fearann a’ toirt chothroman thar 
chunntais do gach neach a tha an sàs ann. 

Ann an Gabhsann tha sinn direach a” tòiseachadh air tuigse 
fhaighinn air dè na cothroman a bhios ann, ach tha gu leòr ann 
airson gum molainn na leanas dhuibh dìreach mar shamhla : 

Faodar Obrachadh còmhla ri buidhnean poblach agus 
prìobhaideach a’ rannsachadh dòighean ùra airson tuilleadh 
thaighean a bhith ri aghaidh reic no a bhith rim faotainn air mhàl; 

Faodar Lorg freagairtean às ùr airson lughdachadh gualan ann an 
coimhearsnachdan air an tuath; 

Faodar Obrachadh taobh-a-staigh na h-urrais agus eadar urrais 
airson slighean ùra inntinneach turasachd àrainneil agus chultarail 
a leasachadh air feadh na h-Eileanan agus nas fharsainge; 

Faodar Rannsachadh dòighean margaidh ùra airson toradh 
bho chroitean a tha a’ toirt buannachdan do fheadhainn a tha ga 
shaothrachadh; 

Faodar Brosnachadh co-obrachadh eadar urrais gus a’ bhuannachd 
as fheàrr fhaighinn bho stòras lùth ath-nuadhachail air tìr no aig 
muir; 

Faodar Cruthachadh cothroman ùra do ghnìomhachasan ùra 
ag obair le Aonadh Creideis, agus buidhnean-iasaid eile a tha a’ 
brosnachadh in-thasgadh moralta. 

Chan eil crìoch air na cothroman, agus cha chuir càil stad air 
cùisean ach ar cion misneachd fhèin ma leigeas sinn dha. 

Tha seilbh a’ choimhearsnachd air fearann mar an ceangal 
daingeann eadar na daoine agus an talamh, ach chan fheumar 
fhaicinn mar rud air a thaisbeanadh ann an taigh-tasgaidh, air 
chùl ghlainne, air a shoillseachadh le solas fuadain. °S e rud beò 
a th’ann agus mar luchd-seilbh air tha e na dhleastanas oirnn agus 
na dhùbhlan dhuinn an talamh àrach agus a thighinn beò air airson 
iomadh ginealach ri teachd. Chan e pròiseact trì bliadhna a tha 
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seo, tha seo dhan ghinealach againn, dha ginealach ar cloinne agus 
dhan chlann acasan as an déidh. Mar a thuirt mo sheanmharr, a’ 
coiseachd ri fasgadh nam ballachan ann an Gabhsann bho chionn 
faisg air ceud bliadhna, “Chan ann airson greis a tha sinn a tighinn. 
Tha sinn a’ dol a dh’fhuireach ann an seo.” 

Nach i bhiodh moiteil nam biodh i beo an-diugh! 
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General 

Much has been written already about some of the main emigration 
areas from the Hebrides, and you will excuse me if I treat some of 
these rather lightly and concentrate instead on some of the lesser- 
known emigrations. What we at Northton Heritage Trust can add 
to the knowledge of the main emigration are numbers and family 
details of the emigrants themselves, and perhaps I should begin by 
explaining how these have been arrived at. 

In an area such as the Outer Hebrides, where there are a small 
number of surnames and a large amount of duplication of personal 
names, we realised early in our research that it would be pointless 
to try to trace a particular John MacDonald or Donald MacLeod 
(or for that matter a Mary MacNeil or Margaret Morrison!) So we 
compiled family trees for every family here in the 1851 census, 
and projected them back and forwards in time as information was 
available, adding new trees for the small number of newcomer 
families since 1851. From this we can tell if and when a family 
disappears from the islands. 

We then researched the available records for the emigration 
areas to locate families with names which could have come from 
the Islands, and attempted to match them with our files of missing 
persons and families. Our emigrant database (which you can locate 
at www.hebridespeople.com) currently contains 21,082 persons and 
is still growing — 2898 from Barra, 5774 from South Uist (with 
Benbecula), 3328 from North Uist, 2610 from Harris and 4657 from 
Lewis, with the missing numbers being families who we know came 
from the islands, but not which island. We have concentrated on the 
emigration of family groups, as to trace an individual emigrant is 
well-nigh impossible - especially if he is John MacDonald! 

Our information on the emigrants is drawn from census returns, 
vital records, obituaries and gravestones, shipping lists, and 
particularly from information from the clients who come to our 
visitor centre at Seallam! in Northton on the isle of Harris, to trace 
their Hebridean roots. 
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USA 

The first major emigration we can trace from the Outer Hebrides 
was to the then British North America in the mid-1700s. There were 
two main routes of access, one through New York and Philadelphia 
and the other to North Carolina, and in most cases the types of 
emigrants to these two areas were quite different, and were leaving 
the Islands for different reasons. 


North Carolina 

The first Hebridean emigrant to North Carolina whom we can trace 
by name was Donald MacKeithen from North Uist who took land 
in Bladen County in 1740. Our information on him is from his son 
Dugald’s will in 1750, where he mentions his father Donald, his 
brothers James and Duncan and his sisters Nancy MacLaughlin 
and Sarah MacKeithen'. MacKeithen presumably stands for 
MacKiggan or MacEachan. 1740 is very early for an Uist emigrant, 
and most of the families of that period came from Argyll, but of 
course MacKeithen could have been married and settled in Argyll 
prior to emigration. Other MacKeithens followed in the 1780s and 
settled in Cumberland County. 

The main Hebridean element in North Carolina came later, in 
the 1770s, and tended to be tacksmen and their followers. After 
Culloden the move to commercial leasing of Highlands and Islands 
tacks gathered pace, and most tacksmen, who had previously 
held their lands on account of kinship with the chiefs, found that 
they were expected to compete commercially in the offers of ever 
increasing rents. Not only could they not afford these, but they also 
resented the loss of social status. The remedy for many of them was 
to head to America with their subtenants and servants, to set up a 
new clan system there, with themselves as chieftains. 

The 1770s proved particularly bad years in Scotland — we shall 
give a possible explanation for this later in this paper - and this 
gave a further impetus to tacksmen emigrants. The most famous 
of these were Flora MacDonald and her husband Allan, and 
although they were leaving from Skye, their reasons are worth 
quoting here — 


The best of the Inhabitants are making ready to follow their 
friends to America while they have anything to bring there; and 
among the rest we are to go, especially as we cannot promise 
ourselves but poverty and oppression, haveing last spring and 
this time two years lost almost our whole stock of cattle and 
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horse, we Íost within these three years three hundred and fwenty 
seven heads, so that we have hardly what will pay our Creditors.’ 


In 1774 they left Kingsburgh to settle near Cross Creek, now 
Fayetteville, on the Upper Cape Fear River. 

If Flora was one of the best known of the emigrants, she was 
certainly not the first. It is thought that over two hundred people left 
North Uist between 1771 and 1775, mostly for Carolina, their going 
being the theme of John MacCodrum’s Oran do na Fogarraich — 
Song to the Fugitives — Since you needs must sail to a kingdom that 
you do not know, as your friends have begun to do; ‘tis better for 
you to go of your own will than to be subject like slaves. > 

Another Carolina settler with Uist connections was Murdoch 
MacLeod of Rigg, whose son Dr Murdoch kept an apothecary’s 
shop in Cross Creek for a time before returning to Scotland to 
the tack of Kilpheder in North Uist, where his son Alexander, an 
Dotair Ban, was born. Hugh MacDonald and John MacLean, who 
jointly had the tack of Hosta “finding themselves unable to continue 
their possession, sold off their whole stock, abandoned their farm 
and emigrated to America, with many more of Lord MacDonald 5 
tenants who were reduced to similar circumstances, at Whitsunday 
ETE 

Also emigrating at about that date was Donald Campbell, 
tacksman of Scalpay, Harris, who had sheltered the Prince in 
1746. The exact date of his emigration is not known, but he was 
giving evidence in the Rangass Case, a boundary dispute between 
North Uist and Harris in 1770. Also went two sons of Alexander 
MacLeod of St Kilda, and Lewis was represented too, with Donald 
Morrison, son of the tacksman of Cross in Ness, and some other 
tacksmen from Uig, encouraged by Donald MacLeod — Domhnall 
mac Thorcuill — a brother of John MacLeod of Colbecks, who 
claimed the chiefship of the MacLeods of Lewis. 

The idea of tacksmen becoming clan chiefs was doomed to failure. 
The use of slave labour made the tacksmen less reliant on the sub- 
tenants and servants, and the availability of land meant that the 
subtenants etc. could move out on their own. Not only Carolina but 
neighbouring Tennessee and Alabama were settled by the Highland 
settlers and their families. Even Mississippi was reached — 


The journey to the newly settled parts of Mississippi from North 
Carolina was very tedious and dangerous. The emigrants settled 
in Tennessee the first year and made a crop and there built flat 
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boats for conveying them, their horses and a portion of their crop 
down the Cumberland River into the Ohio River and thence down 
that river into the Mississippi. 

The USA census of 1851 has four Morrisons born in Scotland 
living in Alabama, five in Mississippi, as well as twelve in North 


Carolina itself. 

The days of the tacksmen in Carolina were to prove very short. 
Even before the 1770s, trouble was brewing between Britain and 
North America. By 1774, a Revolutionary Government was set 
up in North Carolina, many of its leaders being Highlanders. The 
tacksmen, of course, were not revolutionaries — democracy was 
not what they had in mind for their new society! - and most of 
them joined the Loyalist Army as officers, only to be defeated at 
the Battle of Moore’s Creek in 1775. As the war collapsed, the 
British Government found land for their defeated supporters in 
Canada, and several of the Carolina tacksmen made their way to 
Nova Scotia, though most of them eventually returned to Scotland, 
among them Allan MacDonald and Murdoch MacLeod and Donald 
Morrison. 

Most of the history written about the Scots in Carolina 
concentrates on the tacksmen, but what about the others? Many 
of their sub-tenants and servants were no doubt pressured into the 
Loyalist cause, but many others appear to at least have remained 
neutral, if not actual revolutionaries. 

A few years ago we had correspondence with a lady from Carolina 
who had a copy of an affidavit, sworn in 1837, claiming that a John 
MacLeod of Shelby, Alabama, was a descendant of John MacLeod, 
alias John MacForth, who came to Carolina in 1773. There is good 
reason to believe that the original affidavit could have shown the 
by-name as MacTorkle, which could link the family with Daniel 
MacLeod, tacksman of Balallan, Lewis, who was greatly involved 
in arranging emigration from Lewis at that time, and his brother 
John MacLeod of Colbecks. The date suggests that John MacLeod 
of Alabama was considering lodging a claim to succeed Colbecks’ 
son, who had died without surviving issue in 1827. The affidavit 
was signed by Margaret, widow of Angus MacAulay, and daughter 
of Daniel MacLeod, Farquhar MacAulay, son of Daniel MacAulay, 
and Mrs Catherine Dunn, daughter of William MacLennan, all of 
Uig Parish, and all of whom sailed from Stornoway with MacLeod 
to Wilmington, North Carolina, in 1773. Here we have families 
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of the tacksman class who not only remained in Carolina after the 
Revolution, but had also spread further west.° 

Not all the Carolina settlers came there directly. We have also 
had correspondence — and a visit at Seallam - from descendants 
of a family of Morrisons who came from Lewis. Three brothers 
James, Robert and John sailed to Pennsylvania and headed south, 
ending up in Cabarrus County, North Carolina. Their descendants 
claim to belong to the Brieves of Lewis, though another tradition 
claims that John Morrison was raised in the lowlands of Scotland, 
in sight of Ireland on a clear day. Difficult, even for a clear-sighted 
Niseach!, though perhaps the family could have been in Kintyre 
for a time. One’s confidence in the accuracy of their traditions is 
lessened when we hear that “two brothers of the ruling head of the 
family, the chief being killed at Culloden, and a nine year old child 
of this chief, escaped to the United States and all three settled in 
Cabarrus County, North Carolina in 1748. One of the brothers went 
to Pennsylvania, the other brother and his nephew, the rightful heir 
of Lewis, remained at North Carolina at place above mentioned. 
Family took strong with the Colonists against England”.’ The 
interesting thing from our point of view is that Robert is on record 
as a member of the revolutionary militia and that John died in 1777 
as a result of wounds received in a skirmish. 

Clearly not all the Island emigrants to Carolina were on the 
Loyalist side and many were able to remain there after the war — 
but it is an interesting thought that they included claimants to the 
chiefship of both the MacLeods and the Morrisons! 

Clearly major emigration to Carolina virtually ceased after 
the Revolution, though there were MacAulays from Heisgeir off 
North Uist who went to Carolina in the 1860s, and a sponsored but 
unsuccessful emigration in 1884, mainly from Skye, but including 
one family of MacRaes, who subsequently returned to Lewis, and 
are still known as the Carolinas! 

From a genealogical point of view, tracing the families of the 
Carolinas is virtually impossible, due partly to the time span, and 
partly to the dearth of records at both ends of the emigration at 
the period. Also they would almost all have been monoglot Gaelic- 
speakers, using Gaelic patronymics rather than surnames. After the 
defeat of the Loyalists and their Highland leaders, there was no 
political sense in asserting Scottishness, and advantage in taking 
a less Highland form of a name, as by dropping the Mac-, or by 
converting Iain Hearach into John Harris. Nonetheless, we should 
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not under-estimate the importance of the contribution of Gaelic 
speakers, not only to Carolina, but from there all through the south 
of the USA. 


Pennsylvania & New York 

At the same time as the Carolina settlement, a parallel emigration 
was taking place to the north. The main source of emigrants in this 
case was Lewis, and rather than tacksmen these were merchants 
at one end of the financial scale, and at the other, great numbers 
of impoverished families. Among the merchants was “Ready- 
Money” Maclver, uncle of the explorer Alexander MacKenzie. 
The kelp trade had established links from Stornoway to Greenock 
and Liverpool, and the tobacco trade had linked these ports with 
America. It was hardly surprising that merchants moved between 
these ports, but it did lead to a loss of capital and financial acumen 
in Stornoway, where it is noticeable that the local merchant families 
were being replaced by incoming merchants from Wester Ross and 
Sutherland. 

Although the merchants would have been financially the most 
valuable emigrants to New York, they were not the most numerous. 
Great numbers of impoverished families came in the 1770s and 
1780s, from natural causes, driven by a natural phenomenon which 
we can understand better after our experience a few years ago. 

The story begins in Iceland and in particular on Mount Hekla 
in Iceland. It was on reading Alistair Dawson’s So Foul and Fair 
a Day” that the pieces started to come together in my mind. “Zn 
1755 the Shetland Times had reported quantities of black dust 
falling across Shetland. It was very much like lamp black, but 
smelled strongly of sulphur.” Further eruptions took place in 1765 
— Widespread ashfalls led the year 1765 to become known as the 
year of the black snow, Scotland experienced a famine and a very 
poor harvest in 1766. Further famine and bad harvest followed 
in 1769.....The spring of 1771 was known in the Highlands as 
Bliadhna an Earraich Dhuibh — the year of the black spring ”. 

The same climatic changes caused colder water in the seas 
around Scotland, leading to a boom in the fisheries, and this may 
well be the reason for migration within the islands, like the move 
from Carloway on the west of Lewis to the Minch fishery at Gravir, 
and from Ness across the moor to Tolsta. 

A Government report of 1774 on Emigration from Various 
Highland Areas to North America 1772-73” notes almost 500 
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emigrants from Lewis in 1772-73 — the figure is often quoted as 
800, but this seems to come from a misreading of the original 
document. Of these emigrants 277 came from Barvas Parish, which 
could suggest that the north-west coast of Lewis was more exposed 
to the ash-cloud and its effect. 

in 1774 with 106 passengers who were /eaving Lewis in order to 
procure a living abroad as they were quite destitute of bread at 
home. How many other ships left in the next few years is not known, 
or how many passengers they carried, but there is no doubt that the 
same story could be repeated year after year until the establishment 
of the United States closed that door to emigration from Scotland. 

Many of the Friendship passengers were young, single, men and 
women, but there were also a Duncan Maclver family from Coll, 
Neil MacLeod from Melbost and John MacLeod from Carloway, 
Norman Morrison from Bragar, William Campbell from Vatisker 
and William MacLean from Bayble. 

Very little is known about the final destinations of the Lewis 
emigrants, though most of the family names from the Friendship 
are to be found in Northumberland and Lancaster townships, near 
Harrisburg in South Pennsylvania. 

In the last few years we have had had genealogical enquiries from 
families in Butler Township, near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The 
names quoted by our clients are MacKenzie, MacDonald, MacLeod 
and Graham. When we check the 1790 census of Pittsburgh we 
find Donald, John, Alexander and Widow Catherine MacDonald, 
and John, Donald and Murthuth — if the last name sounds a rather 
desperate attempt at the Gaelic Murchadh, you should try the next 
census, by which time he has become Mordecai! There are also 
Grahams in the Pittsburgh census, but some of them are known 
to have been Irish, though the name Michael Graham does have a 
very Barvas Parish ring to it. 

A client recently sent me a paper on /mmigration to Philadelphia 
between May 1772 and October 1773'°, which included a 
passenger list for the ship Reay Galley, with 104 emigrants from 
Lewis. Their origins are not shown, though the surnames suggest a 
concentration from the West side of Lewis and Ness. Five couples 
are noted as husbands and wives, suggesting that all the others 
were single. I had not heard of this ship before, but it is a welcome 
sign that there is still information to be found, if one knew where 
to look. 
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It is worth pointing out here that there was no element of landlord 
coercion or persuasion in these early emigrations — in fact most 
landlords did their best to stop them — Seaforth in Lewis even going 
to the extent of taking court action to try to prevent the Friendship 
from sailing. 

Tracing the Pennsylvania families does have the same problem 
as with those in Carolina — after the Revolution there was little 
point in claiming Scottishness, and many such family traditions 
were allowed to lapse, creating problems for later genealogical 
enquirers. 

Having said that, there were clearly stragglers heading for the 
Eastern USA after the war, for example the family of MacLeods 
cleared from Pabbay, Harris, in 1846, who after a few years in the 
Bays of Harris emigrated on the Sea Nymph to New York, with the 
stated intention of travelling to Canada, but changed their minds for 
whatever reason and ended up at Livingston Township in Western 
New York State. 


The Hudson’s Bay Company 

In the later 1700s both the Hudson’s Bay Co and their main rivals 
the North West Company were recruiting in Orkney, but in the 
early 1800s they turned their attention to Stornoway. It became a 
standard way for a young man to gather some capital; some went 
as trappers, some as clerks, like Donald Ross, who became Chief 
Factor at Norway House; some made their money and came home 
relatively rich, like John Morrison MacLeod, who came back first 
to Liverpool and then to Stornoway; some married First Nation 
wives and stayed in America, like the grandfather of a client who 
lives in the First Nation reserve at Colville, north of Spokane in 
Washington, and is now in correspondence with his cousin, Lord 
MacAulay of Bragar - and some of them brought families back to 
Lewis - one of our councillors on Comhairle nan Eilean Siar is part 
Cree Nation! 

Perhaps even more important to the story of emigration were 
those who went for a tour of duty with the Company, and came 
home with word of a new land, and opportunities far better than 
were available at home. 

It may be worth pointing out at this point, that four of Lord 
Selkirk’s advance party to the Red River in 1811 were a Beth 
Bethune or Beaton, John MacLennan and Donald MacKay from 
Lewis and a Duncan MacAskill from Harris. Many Lewismen 
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went for a period with the Hudson’s Bay Company, and even one 
Harrisman, known to his descendants as Dómhnall an Talmhainn 
Fhuar, and remembered still for his white furry trousers of Polar 
Bear skin! 

The stories of Lewis and the Talamh Fuar are far too many to use 
here, but I particularly like the story of the first white woman to 
reach Fort Chipewyan. It is told by her grandson in Tong — the Story 
of a Lewis Village”, which is long since out of print, and retold in 
my own Lewis in History and Legend, Part 2 — the East Coast’’, 
and tells how Mrs Isabella Thomson of Tong decided to join her 
husband who was working with the Company in the North-West 
Territories, and made her way across the Atlantic, up to Fort Garry 
at Winnipeg, and through the wilds to Fort Chipewyan — occupied 
by a crate with one cockerel and six hens. 

The employment records of the Hudson’s Bay Company are 
available in their Archive in the University of Manitoba, many (but 
not, unfortunately, all) of them including details of the parentage 
and origin of the employees, making it possible to identify them 
and trace their history in Canada. 


“Angus MacDonald of Markethill, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis, 
signed on as a Company labourer on 17 Jun 1841. He sailed 
to York Factory on the Prince Rupert and travelled overland to 
work in the Columbia Department in 1842. He served at Fort 
Victoria from 1843 and 1845, then for a year at the Company’ 
farm at Nisqually. In his five short years he served in three of 
the Companys major administrative posts — York Factory, 
Fort Vancouver and Fort Victoria - as well as the very different 
atmosphere of one of the Paget’ Sound Agricultural Company 5 
farms. His farming activities from 20 January until he left on 
ll March 1846 included cutting up and rolling aside trees, 
cleaning oats by wind, dressing shingles, sawing boards for the 
roof of a big house and the store, roofing, acting as protection 
against “marauding Indians” delving a garden, thrashing peas, 
squaring wood for a barn, erecting a calf shed and making a park 
for milch cows around it, coopering beef casks, and getting oak 

wood for wheels ”. > 


This extract is drawn from Undelivered Letters to Hudsons Bay 
Men, a selection of letters to HBC employees, which for one reason 
or another had not been able to be delivered. One letter had been 
sent to Angus MacDonald by his father — 
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] received your kind letter last November with £5 Stg which gives 
me great pleasure to see that you are in health also that you are 
greatfull to mind of your Parents. I am keeping the house and 
everything as you saw in hopes to see yourself soon & I hope that 
you will not Bind yourself more there But that you will come home 
this year. If you intend to come you need not Bring much Clothes 
more than shift or two for cloths are cheap here than there for 
you must take care of your earning as well as you can. I do not 
expect to write you this year because I expect yourself home But 
if you dont come you will write me and send me some ne for 
your mother altho she is living she cannot help me much...."* 


This letter was undelivered for the happy reason that Angus was 
already on his way home. 


India and the East 
On the opposite side of the world, but with much the same reason 
for emigration, we should add in those who went with the East India 
Company, following Colin Carn MacKenzie, Surveyor-General of 
India, and those whom mercantile links took even further east, like 
the MacLeod brothers from Tarbert Harris, who were merchants 
in Manila in the Philippines, and MacGregor from Galson, whose 
son, also in Manila, set up the Del Monte pineapple plantations. 
We should also mention those who went with the Army, like 
Saighdear MacCuish of Finsbay, Harris, who spent many years in 
Ceylon, and Alexander MacIver from Coll and the others of his 
party who were ship-wrecked on their way home from the Java 
campaign and were only picked up months later. They were only 
temporary visitors, rather than emigrants, but in the normal way of 
the army, I am sure they left descendants behind! 


Prince Edward Island 

The move to PEI in the 1770s was unique in the story of emigration 
from the Outer Hebrides, in that it was driven, at least at its 
beginnings, by religious discrimination. MacDonald of Boisdale in 
South Uist, the Protestant laird of a Roman Catholic community, 
had threatened to dispossess all of his tenants who did not change to 
his faith. The Roman Catholic hierarchy on the Scottish mainland 
set up a scheme to pay the fares for those dispossessed to Prince 
Edward Island, where MacDonald of Glenalladale was setting up a 
Roman Catholic settlement around Scotchfort and Tracadie. When 
Boisdale realised that he was in danger of losing a large part of 
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the work-force for his then thriving kelp industry, he relented and 
withdrew the evictions. Some of those who had been planning to 
emigrate then decided to stay, but their numbers were made up from 
families in Barra. Eleven families from South Uist (55 persons) and 
eight from Barra were among those who sailed on the Alexander in 
1772. Many of those who went to Tracadie soon left and headed for 
land further east, with MacCormicks and MacKellaigs at Souris and 
Steeles and Walkers at Launching, and there were also settlements 
in the west of the island, with Maclsaacs and Morrisons at Pierre 
Jacques and MacLellans from the back of the Beinn Mhor at Indian 
River. The land-ownership arrangements in PEI were fairly chaotic, 
and many settlers, rather than risk losing their title to the lands they 
had cleared, moved to Cape Breton Island. 

PEI emigrants are very hard to trace, mainly through lack of 
records. There are early head-of-household census returns, and in 
1798 in the main Tracadie settlement in lots 35 and 36 there were 
MaclInneses, MacDonalds, MacKinnons, MacEachans, MacPhees, 
Campbells and Gillies, but many of the Glenalladale settlers were 
from mainland Clanranald country, where the same names are 
prevalent, so the island settlers cannot be isolated. Then there is a 
gap before the first nominal census in 1871, by which time most of 
the original settlers will have died. We have to rely on published 
obituaries and gravestone inscriptions, which necessarily give only 
a small sample of the population, and in particular on information 
from clients about their own families. 


About the year 1787 John and Angus MacLellan, with their 


families, came to this island from Glac Liath, at the foot of 
Ben Corodal, on the east side of Beinn Mhor, near the Point of 


Uysinish, South Uist, one of the Western Isles of Scotland. When 
their landlord, the chief of Clanranald, heard of their intention 
of emigrating he tried to prevent them. He went among his other 
tenants, telling them that if they would buy any of the stock from 
the MacLellans he would pull down their houses and throw the 
stones into the sea to gather kelp. 


Notwithstanding this, the MacLellans managed to sell all 
their stock. They sailed for America, their destination being 
Glengarry, Upper Canada, now Ontario, where many of their 
country people had gone, but the Captain of the ship in which 
they were sailing deceived them, telling them that smallpox was 
prevalent in Quebec, where it was their intention to land. He 
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landed them at Charlottetown where they met Lieut.-Col. Robert 
Stewart, who was then proprietor of Lot Eighteen. He advised 
them to settle on his estate, telling them that at or near the mouth 
of the Indian River, they would find a deserted French house. It 
appears they did as he advised them, for they started for Indian 
River, and as there was neither railway not highway in these 
days, they went up the East River as far as Scotchfort, crossing 
to Tracadie Bay, where they engaged a French schooner to take 
them to Malpeque. At Malpeque, they borrowed canoes from the 
settlers to take themselves and their effects to their future home 
at Indian River.” 


In addition to family history, the article also provides genealogical 
information — 


John and Angus who came to this country were sons of Donald, 
son of John, son of Philip. Besides the two brothers three sisters 
came to this country and one remained in Scotland. Those 
who came to this Island were married, one to Dugald Steele of 
Misgouche, one to Donald Campbell of Tracadie, and one to 
James Nowlan. The one who remained in Scotland was married 
to Mr Maclsaac. She was the mother of the late John Maclsaac 
of Barbara West. The first John who arrived here was only a 
stepson of Donald, though he was always called by his family 
name. John was a son of Angus Og of Milltown in Uist, who was 
a brother of the celebrated Flora MacDonald." 


There is a lot more work to be done on tracing families in this 
area. 


New Brunswick 

This was more an Argyll Islands settlement, than an Outer Hebridean. 
In 1826 & 1827 the George Stephens and the Northumberland 
took 400 emigrants from the “Western Isles” to New Brunswick, but 
most moved on to Cape Breton. The attraction in New Brunswick 
was timber rather than settlement, and the available land was 
probably too far from the sea to appeal to Islanders! 


Nova Scotia 

Nova Scotia is well known as the starting point of Highland 
settlement in Canada, with the landing of the Hector in 1773. 
Everyone knows the picture of the emigrants wading ashore to 
the fringes of the impenetrable forest — it is a shame to spoil it by 
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pointing out that they landed at the quay in the harbour of the town 
of Pictou! 

There is a story — surely apocryphal! — that at one time emigrants 
arriving at Pictou were met by Father Angus MacEachern, with a 
placard pointing Protestants to the west and Catholics to the east, 
but this is in effect what happened. Protestant families, mainly 
from Lewis, settled the shore lands from Toney River as far 
west as Pugwash. George MacIver and Allan Munro from Lewis 
were among the first settlers at Toney River in 1803, while John 
MacAulay from Uig settled at River John, and further west along 
the Gulf Shore were Donald MacLeod, born in Lewis in 1751 and 
Donald Maclver, both of whom arrived in 1811. Later arrivals at 
Fox Harbour included Kenneth Morrison, born in Harris in 1824, 
and his parents Roderick Morrison and Rachel MacKay. 

Roman Catholic Uist emigrants settled more around Antigonish 
and Malignant Cove; the bulk of them were from the Clanranald 
lands on the Scottish mainland, but there were also Angus Ruadh 
MacDonald from Bornish in South Uist at Antigonish itself, John 
MacNash from Barra at Malignant Cove and MacNeills from 
Ruleos in Barra at Cape George. 


“The year 1802 witnessed the arrival of a large number of 


immigrants. In the month of August 370 landed, natives of the 
[sland of Barra, and all Roman Catholics. As they had been 
accustomed to the fisheries, Governor Wentworth located them 
for a time on Pictou Island and the shore adjacent, but they all 
moved away westward to Antigonish or Cape Breton. “" 


Nova Scotia in general is fortunate in the number and quality 
of gravestone inscriptions, and much useful work is being done 
in restoring these. Indices are also available of births, deaths and 
marriage recorded in the Presbyterian Witness though this is of less 
use where the settlers were Roman Catholic. 

There are head of household census returns for 1838 and 
1861, though some districts of the former are missing, including 
Cumberland County, which included much of the Gulf Shore, 
and full census returns are available from 1871 to 1901. Non- 
compulsory registration of births and deaths commenced in 1864, 
but lapsed in 1876, though marriage registers were continued after 
this date. 

Land Grant Maps are available showing the name and date of 
the first grantee of land, but many settlers were late in regularising 
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heir occupation of the land, so their arrival may pre-date the 
land grants, sometimes by many years. In 1867 Ambrose Church 


was authorised to prepare maps of every county in Nova Scotia, 
showing each house and the name of the householder, a project 
eventually completed in 1888. Comparison of the Church Maps, 
Land Grants maps and the 1871/1881 census can give very useful 
clues on inter-relationships and places of origin. 

There is a great deal more work to be done on the Hebridean 
settlers along the Gulf Shore, and it is one of the projects we have 
in mind for the near future. 


Cape Breton 

Although Cape Breton is formally part of Nova Scotia, it was 
so much the centre for emigration from the Western Isles as to 
necessitate treatment as a separate unit. There are four counties 
in Cape Breton — Inverness, Richmond, Victoria and Cape Breton 
itself, and each had its own history of immigration. 

Inverness County, on the west coast, was largely a centre for 
immigrants from the west coast of the Scottish mainland, especially 
the Clanranald lands there. Mabou, at its centre, is still a stronghold 
of Gaelic, and its hinterland of West Lake Ainslie contained a 
large consignment of settlers from South Uist, including a Lachlan 
Walker, whose gravestone names him as Lachlan Alasdair Iain — 
one of the few times I have seen a patronymic on a gravestone. 
Lake Ainslie is a wide loch, perhaps just as well as its east 
shore was a North Uist, and as such Protestant, settlement, with 
Donald MacLean from Baleshare, and Ranald MacKinnon from 
Trumisgarry among others. To the north is the Acadian settlement 
of Cheticamp, and to the south, the district of River Denys, with 
several families from North Uist and Harris, including MacPhails 
from Baile Mhic Phail (Newton) and the last family of Berneray 
MacCusbics in that area. 

Between Inverness County and the inland sea of the Bras d’or 
Lakes is Victoria County. The earlier settlement area there was 
around Baddeck, and its hinterland of Big Baddeck and Peter’s 
Brook was the home for a great number of families from Harris, 
including a Bennington MacAskill, whose Gaelic name of Pannaidh 
shows him to have been from Seilibost area, where the name 
Bannatyne as a Christian name originated. North of Baddeck is St 
Anns, with Montgomeries and Carmichaels from Lochs, Lewis, in 
the Meadows, and almost the whole population who left Athline in 
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Lewis in the 1830s, settled on either side of Smith’s Mountain and 
Eel Cove. The village of Tarbet betrays its Harris origins and more 
Harris and Lewis families settled the North Shore up to Wreck 
Cove and Ingonish. In the extreme north, around Cape North were 
Morrisons and MacLeods from the Isle of Pabbay, Harris, and 
around Bay St Lawrence, MacLellans and others from South Uist. 

South of Baddeck are Whycocomagh and Little Narrows, with 
emigrants who left Uig in Lewis in the 1820s. In 1822, the first 
settlers arrived at Little Narrows. Three in number at first (Angus 
MacDonald, John MacRitchie and Murdo Smith), they were 
joined after two years by John Ferguson, formerly a merchant 
in Merigomish, Pictou County, and his son-in-law Murdo 
MacAskill.'* 

The waterway of the Bras d’Or was the gateway to central Cape 
Breton, and at its narrowest point, at the Barra Straits, was one 
of the first Hebridean settlements there. Donald Og MacNeil from 
Barra was a soldier and was stationed in Cape Breton up to the 
Siege of Louisburg in 1757. On leave in Barra he had given advice 
to his neighbours where they should settle in Cape Breton, even to 
specifying which shore of the Barra Straits was the more fertile. 
The first Barra settlers took his advice in 1803, when they arrived 
from Pictou, and from then on Iona and Washabuck on the west and 
Christmas Island on the east side of the Strait have been the centre 
of Barra settlement, mainly, of course, MacNeils. 

Cape Breton County, on the east side is the more industrial area 
of the island, with the town of Sydney, and coal and iron mines, 
which attracted many of the second generation of settlers, for 
whom there was too little good land. Industry has now left these 
areas, and towns like Glace Bay present a view of dereliction. 

South of the coal area, in Mira, Catalone and Gabarus, there was 
major settlement from North Uist, with MacQueens at Caribou 
Marsh, the last of the MacCodrums at Hillside Mira, Zachary 
MacAulays at Kennington Cove and MacVicars, MacDonalds, 
Lamonts and many others on the hills south of Mira at Trout Brook, 
New Boston and the Bengal Road. 

Richmond County, on the south-east, was the most rural of 
all the counties, and the most remote for access from Sydney, 
but there were major settlements of Fergusons and MacPhaic 
MacKillops from Berneray, Harris, in Framboise and Grand 
River, mixed with MacCuishes and MacVicars from North Uist 
at Loch Lomond. 
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The earlier settlers in Cape Breton appear to have been relatively 
prosperous, once they had tamed the forest, but later settlers, 
especially those affected by the Clearances in Harris, Uist and 
Barra, had to contend with poorer land in the backlands, where the 
winter came early and the spring late. The sole food crop that could 
be raised on much of the poorer land was the potato, and if, as had 
been the case at home in the Hebrides, that crop failed, no other 
source of food was available. 


“We regret to state that unparalleled distress now exists amongst 
the new settlers on the back lands near Baddeck and Middle 
River, and in other places in that quarter. We have been informed 
that in one settlement about forty families consisting of one 
hundred and seventy persons of whom one hundred and thirty 
are children are the most reduced to one meal per day and this 
consisting wholly of potatoes of miserable quality, and that the 
effect of such bad description of food and of solely existing on 
it had been severe and troublesome diarrhea. It is stated that, 
after partaking of their scanty and wretched meal, the parents 
have to contrive to put their children to sleep in hopes thereby to 
diminish or postpone their craving for more food”. ° 


When potato blight arrived in the 1840s, destitution followed in 
many areas. Immigration to Cape Breton virtually stopped then, 
and emigration began from the worst affected areas, often to the 
Huron Tract of Ontario. It was this same potato famine which drove 
Rev. Norman MacLeod to leave St Anns and settle eventually at 
Waipu in New Zealand. 

Cape Breton is the first emigrant area where we have attempted 
as full a data-base as possible of emigrants, and so far in our 
system we have almost 6000 emigrants who settled here — 1046 
from Barra, 1161 from South Uist, 1473 from North Uist, 1039 
from Harris and 498 from Lewis, though others are being added as 
information becomes available. 


Quebec 

Crofter settlement in Compton County, in the Eastern Townships 
of Quebec, is usually said to begin in 1838, but a few years prior 
to that Colin Maclver, tacksman of Coll in Lewis, had settled with 
his family in Melbourne, so the area was not unknown in Lewis. 
Several families, like Sergeant Evander MacIver of Pabbay, Uig, 
Lewis, settled near Melbourne, but twenty-four families from 
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Lewis settled further up-country, on land offered for sale by the 
British-American Land Company. Four or five of these families 
had been evicted from Mealista in Uig, but the rest were from 
various parts of Lewis, and a few from Cape Breton. 


The first eight families were brought over by the American Land 
Company, but the rest paid their way. There were Donald MacKay, 
Murdo MacLean, Donald MacDonald, John MacLeod the horse 
(so called because he was the only Scotchman who had a horse 
for the first four years), Malcolm MacLeod, Donald MacLeod. 
Donald Matheson, Angus MacLeod and John MacLeod the 
weaver. They all settled on the road between Gould and Bury, as 
close together as they could. This was always the first thought 
with the Scotch settlers in those days. It was this that made them 
leave the farms at Sherbrooke, which could be secured at the 
same price. They wanted to have a settlement of their own, where 
they could live shoulder to shoulder. 


The cabins built by the settlers the first year were very small. The 
season was so late when they came that the bark would not peel, 
and so they roofed them with split cedar and some with spruce 
and fir boughs. They were floored with little poles, hewed on one 
side, and had one door and one window, being only one story 
high. The cabins had no fireplaces or chimneys the first winter 
A hole was made in the roof to let all the smoke out that was 
inclined to escape. The roof was generally so badly constructed 
that whenever it rained outside it rained inside also.” 


Making allowance for different building materials, it sounds 
remarkably like a taigh-dubh! 

Thirty-two more families followed in 1841, and by 1851 there 
were 182 Lewis families in the area, including a Beth Beaton from 
Bernera, surely a relative, and probably a nephew of the Beth 
Beaton we mentioned at Red River. Some of these families had 
come as a result of Sir James Matheson’s assisted emigration in 
1851, in the aftermath of the Potato blight famine, and still more 
followed in 1855, till there were 281 Lewis families there in 1861. 
More followed in 1863, travelling with the emigrants from Galson 
in Lewis, though most of these chose Ontario rather than Quebec, to 
be followed by some families from Harris, and a few from Grimsay 
in North Uist, and families were still arriving in the 1880s, very 
often relatives of those who had already settled successfully and 
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had sent for others of their families. That was in fact a noticeable 
element of the Quebec settlement — how many extended family 
groups came there over a period of fifty years, and even longer. 

Alexander Martin from Tolsta was among the earliest settlers in 
1841, with his wife Mary MacRae. Her brother Angus MacRae from 
Back followed in 1843, with his wife Betsy Stewart. Alexander 
Martin’s sister Kirsty was married to Alexander MacRae from 
Tolsta, and they also went out in 1843. Another sister, Margaret 
Martin, was married to Betsy Stewart’s brother, George, and they 
followed in 1855. George’s other sister, Isabella, was married to 
Alexander MacLeod from Back, who went out in 1842 also, to join 
his brother, Malcolm MacLeod, who had emigrated in 1841. Their 
sister, Kirsty MacLeod, was married to John Taillear MacKenzie 
from Back - their sons John and Roderick had gone out in 1863 
and John and Kirsty joined them with the rest of the family in 
1866. 

Clearly, the first settlers, once they had got themselves established, 
were sending for their relatives, who were coming to a place of 
their choice, on their relatives’ recommendation. 

The first settlement was along the Scotch Road in Bury, then 
through Lingwick Township and the Red Mountain to Gould. 


Previous to 1849 no one had settled in South Winslow Township. 
In 1851 about twenty families, who had some time previously 
emigrated from Scotland and at first settled in Lingwick, moved 
into this municipality, and commenced clearing land. This was 
brought about by the Government offering free fifty acres of 
land, while Lingwick was owned by the British American Land 
Company and the land there had to be paid for. Later on in 1851 
thirty-four families came as far as Lingwick, with the intention 
of settling in Winslow. In 1852 some of them took possession of 
land, but others returned to work on the Grand Trunk Railway, 
which was then in the course of construction between Richmond 
and Sherbrooke. About this time the Government, learning of so 
many settlers coming in, refused to grant any more free land. In 
1860 the later Hon. John Henry Pope, then MPP, managed to 
get land for the recent settlers at half-price, or thirty cents per 
acre. In 1854 was commenced the building of a road through 
Winslow to Lambton; afterwards a road from Stratford through 
to Lake Megantic was built, and where the two roads crossed is 
the present village of Stornoway.” 
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From Stornoway, settlement spread east through the Baile 
Bharabhais and the Baile Shiadair to Springhill, Milan, Druim a’ 
Bhaic and Balallan, to reach the shores of Lac Megantic — the first 
settler to reach the lake being William MacLeod from Branahuie. 

The number of Lewis settlers peaked in 1881 at 2872, but already 
some of the poorer land was being abandoned — Baile Bharabhais 
and Baile Shiadair were among the first areas to be given up; the 
land there was poor, and new lands were being opened up further 
east around Marsboro and in the Big Woods near MacKenzie Lake. 

The Eastern Townships of Quebec had the same problem for 
emigrants as Cape Breton — a limited amount of good land - but 
other supplementary work was available, especially in the USA. 
Many families moved to New England and others went west as the 
railroads opened the Prairies. 


Malcolm MacAulay 5 parents, Murdo MacAulay and Marion 
Buchanan were both born on the Isle of Lewis, and each came 
to Quebec with their parents. When they married, they lived in 
East Dudswell. After Malcolm $ parents had died, he and his wife 
Mabel and their three children came West to Saskatchewan in 
1918. Malcolm’s health was not the best in the East with having 
to work long hours in the winter as well as in the summer. He 
came West to Limerick, Sask. on the Harvest Excursion in the fall 
of 1917 to see the “Land of Opportunity ”. Six Buchanan cousins 
and several other Eastern Townships friends had homesteaded 
and settled in Limerick area about 1909 and 1910, so this is where 
our family arrived on April 1”, 1918. Malcolm rented farms for 
a few years, and then in 1924 he bought one just one mile from 
the village of Limerick, so that the children could easily attend 
school. The farm consisted of a half-section (320 acres) of wheat 
growing land, and then he also rented another half section”. 


Today, the forest has reclaimed much of the poorer land which 
was once settled, and French-speaking habitants have taken over 
much of the rest — the last Gaelic speaker in the rural area died a 
few years ago, in an area which had been largely bilingual in Gaelic 
and French. 

By the time of the Quebec emigration, good records were being 
kept in Lower Canada and in Scotland, and it is usually possible 
to trace the emigrants with precision. In our data-base we have 
recorded 1698 emigrants from Lewis alone and a few others - 64 
from Harris and 36 from North Uist. 
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Australia 

With potato blight raging in the west of Scotland, emigration was seen 
as the answer, but Cape Breton and the Maritimes were closed for the 
same reason. Sir James Matheson had financed the earlier stages of 
the emigration to Quebec, but no such help was available for Harris or 
North Uist, and the fare across the Atlantic was out of the question for 
those who had exhausted all their capital on food. Starvation on the 
Irish scale was avoided by the efforts of charitable societies, especially 
the Churches, and by the Highlands and Islands Emigration Society, 
who arranged with the Australian States for assisted emigration, 
particularly to South Australia, Victoria and Tasmania. 

Access to records from Australian sources is difficult, but the 
Society, since it expected part of the fares to be repaid once the 
emigrants were settled, kept detailed lists of the passengers on their 
ships. We have traced 259 emigrants from North Uist and 455 for 
Harris, almost 10% of the population of the latter island. Among 
the Harris emigrants was an advance party from St Kilda, among 
them Ann MacDonald, her brother Neil and their widowed mother 
Catherine. They sailed for Port Philip in 1852 on the Priscilla but 
many of the Hiortaich, Catherine among them, died on the voyage 
or in quarantine — not from ship-borne fevers, but from measles, to 
which they had never acquired an immunity. On arrival, Ann was 
hired as a servant by the Chirnsides of Werribee, one of the leading 
pastoral families of the area, but Neil headed for the gold-fields 
and was never heard of again. The Chirnsides also hired a John 
MacLeod from Skye, who had emigrated on the Hercules, and he 
and Ann married in 1854 — in St Kilda, Melbourne! 

The voyage of the Hercules had been fraught with trouble; 
she left Campbeltown with 756 emigrants from North Uist, 
Harris and Skye, only to run into a ferocious gale, which caused 
serious damage to her rigging. Then it was discovered that one 
of the Skye emigrants was suffering from smallpox. By the time 
they reached Cork in Ireland, the smallpox had spread through 
the passengers, and initially the Irish authorities refused to allow 
the sick to be taken on shore, in case of the spread of infection. 
Eventually arrangements were made for the sick, and the Hercules 
recommenced her journey, now with only 380 emigrants on board, 
though another 305 were able to follow on later ships. 

After the Society was wound up in 1857, the fare to Australia was 
beyond the means of most emigrants, and only small numbers went 
there thereafter. 
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Among the Harris settlers was a family of MacLeods from the 
Isle of Pabbay, south west of Harris. It had been cleared in 1846 
to make a sheep-farm, and its people scattered around Harris. Six 
families were relocated on the Isle of Taghay, near the coast of 
North Uist, but with no arable land and a collapsing kelp-market, 
they could not make a living there, and all left in 1855, some to 
Uist, and the rest on the Royal Albert to Adelaide, arriving there in 
December 1855. 


Two of the sons, Murdock and Malcolm, were the first to leave 
Adelaide. Murdock was the first to marry, to Mary MacLellan 
from the Isle of Berneray. In these early years, both Murdock 
and Malcolm worked at Yongala Station for a short time, but 
then Murdock decided to try his luck further east and headed 
towards the south-east of the State, then to the Tatiara District 
near Bordertown, where three of his children were born. He 
received news from other family members that land would 
become available in the Mid North of the State on credit - 
and being a true Scot — Murdock, Mary and the two boys Neil 
and John Morrison and daughter Sarah headed north to the 
Bundaleer District. The Strangeways Act — the Wastelands 
Amendment Act — 1869 - made it possible for the MacLeod 
family to purchase land in the vicinity of Belalie. The original 
plan was for a 20% deposit to be lodged, the remainder on 
credit to be repaid within four years. The land was allocated 
with a maximum of 640 acres at a minimum price of £1 per 
acre. In 1872 this was changed to 1% deposit and the balance 
to be paid within 6 years 


Malcolm MacLeod is regarded as the first genuine buyer and 
purchased Sections 304 and 167, while Murdock purchased 
Section 302”. 


We have only researched the assisted passengers of the HIES and 
a few other individual families, but clearly many of the families 
whose destination is shown in our data-base as “Not yet known” 
will have gone to Australia. Australian records are not very 
accessible, but we should be able to identify more of them as our 
research continues. 


Ontario 
Sir James Matheson’s emigrations from Lewis in the 1850s, as 
a response to the problems following the potato blight famine, 
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offered Bruce County, Ontario, as an alternative to the Eastern 
Townships of Quebec. 

Many of the Lewis emigrants came from the west-side of the 
island, among them MacLeays and Martins (though their Bruce 
descendants are MacLays and Martyns!), Norman Robertson’s 
History of the County of Bruce quotes Angus Martyn of Ripley (a 
son of Donald Martin of Begnigarry in Lower Shader — 


The Highlanders from Lewis, Ross-shire, Scotland, who settled 
in Huron emigrated to this township in 1851. Two shiploads 
left Lewis in that year. They were nine weeks and four days in 
crossing the Atlantic. They came on sailing vessels and landed at 
Quebec on the 4" August 1851. They then went by boat to Port St 
Francis, where the party of emigrants divided, the majority going 
to the county of Compton, Lower Canada, and the remainder 
went on the same boat to Montreal, from there by another boat to 
Hamilton, touching at Toronto. From August to December they 
remained in Hamilton, the men working on the Great Western 
Railway, which was then in the course of construction. Smallpox 
broke out among them in Hamilton and carried off many. In 
December they scattered, going to Guelph, Stratford, Galt and 
Goderich. All met in Goderich in the summer of 1852. Some more 
emigrants from Lewis came to Canada in 1852 and joined the 
others at Goderich in the fall of that vear, when all moved to 
Huron Township in the County of Bruce. There were one hundred 
and nine families in all.” 


Unlike Quebec, where there was always more land to settle, 
whatever its quality, Bruce County was a finite area, and once the 
land was settled, later arrivals and second generations had to look 
elsewhere. In 1863, families from Galson and elsewhere in Lewis 
settled in nearby Goderich, but thereafter settlement moved north 
to the former Indian Reservations in the Bruce Peninsula, and 
across the Lake in Thessalon and Bruce Mines. 

Stokes Bay on the Bruce Peninsula was such a secondary 
settlement, and although the original community of farmers and 
fishermen has been replaced by holiday homes, it still has one of 
the most beautiful cemeteries of the area. Several of the Bruce 
County settlers had relatives in the Eastern Townships of Quebec, 
and as word spread back of the good land in Huron, some of these 
removed to join them, like Malcolm MacIver — 
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“Malcolm the Bone” was a real old crusty Scot, full of years 
and rheumatism, which didn t help his disposition any. His cabin 
was much the same of those of the old timers in the land of the 
heather whence he came. Maclver was a truly courageous, if a 
stubborn old man. He sold his first farm and all their belongings 
of his first farm in the Stratford area. He was determined to 
pioneer all over again in a more rugged section of Ontario, 
and he was equally determined not to spend a penny more than 
necessary for doing it. The Maclver family were grown and on 
their own when their father and mother made this move. Their 
daughter Jessie had married Robert Gray, a handsome officer 
in the army. Robert Gray came only once to visit his in-laws 
on the Peninsula, and once was enough. He was so terrified 
of the rugged bush country that he sat up all night with pistol 
drawn, ready for the wild animals that he felt sure would come 
crashing through the cabin door. He left the next day and never 
returned”. 


Malcolm-the-Bone would of course have been Calum nan 
Cnàmh in Gaelic, and there are still relatives known as Muinntir 
nan Cnàmh in his home area of Bragar in Lewis. 

Emigrants from other islands settled in the Bruce area also, like a 
Malcolm Nicolson family from Grimsay in North Uist, who are in 
Uist in 1841, but by 1861 were in Kincardine Township in Huron 
Co — frustratingly, we have not been able to trace where they were 
in the intervening 1851 census. This part of Ontario was also the 
second home for many of the families who had left Cape Breton in 
the potato famine, especially around the town of Glammis. 


By all accounts, two Scottish families were the first to take up 
land in the area of Glammis. They were Allan Ross and his wife 
Alexandrina Ross and Duncan Campbell and his wife Margaret 
Campbell, who arrived in 1852, shortly after the area had been 
surveyed. Allan Ross was born on the Isle of Lewis and his wife 
Alexandrina in Harris. The vear after the arrival of the Campbell 
and Ross families in 1852, the MacLennans came from Prince 
Edward Island. Other families had been evicted from the Isle 
of Lewis - the McLeans, Mclvers, McSweens, Montgomerys 
and Smiths. Some families settled first in Cape Breton, before 
making their way to the Bruce. One of the Cape Bretoners was 
Neil Beaton, one of the first settlers on the Bruce township 
side of Glammis, who was one of those who helped build the 
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Presbyterian church” — the names suggest families from the 
Meadows area of North River, St Anns. 


Also in 1863 there was a sponsored settlement from Harris to 
Ontario. 15 families were settled along the shores of Georgian Bay 
from Collingwood to Owen Sound, and others in the far south-west 
of Ontario, in Lambton and Elgin Counties, near Sarnia. All of 
these were settlements in already established areas, so no specific 
Harris-based areas were created. 

Whatever we may think of Matheson’s motives in assisting the 
Lewis emigration, it was at least well-organised and transport was 
arranged to the new lands, as can be seen in the Diary of his factor 
John M Mackenzie.” 

Less carefully arranged was the emigration of North and South 
Uist families to Middlesex County - North Uist to Ailsa Craig area 
and South Uist to Bornish in the late 1840s and early 1850s. 

The North Uist emigrants sailed on the Cashmere and the 
Waterhen, for both of which we are fortunate to have passenger 
lists, though some of the names are hard to reconcile with the 
known families in North Uist, suggesting that the lists may not be 
as accurate as one would hope. Among them are MacCuishes from 
Balemore, MacPhersons from Balmartin and MacDonalds from 
Middlequarter. 


“About the middle of last month (September 1849) nearly 300 
Highland Emigrants from the Island of Uist arrived in the town 
of London. They were reported to be rather destitute in their 
circumstances and were forwarded at the expense of the various 
towns between this and Quebec. The Authorities of the town sent 
them out to the townships of Williams where some families from 
Uist had settled last year. These poor emigrants will no doubt 
endure a good many privations during the coming winter but I 
predict that they will get more to eat in the township of Williams 
than they would have got in Uist had they remained there. 
Provisions are abundant and of course cheap, and labour dear.’** 


The next emigration from the Gordon-Cathcart lands in South 
Uist and Barra, in 1851, was arranged only as far as landfall on the 
St Lawrence, and the emigrants were thereafter left to their own 
devices. 


Two years before, 1000 people from the Gordon estates had 
been relatively successful in Canada, and Gordon had provided 
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them with free passage, clothing and shoes. The 1851 emigrants 
were, by contrast, totally destitute. The medical reports on the 
people were comparatively favourable (only five out of 1686 had 
died), and the trans-Atlantic journey had been well-provisioned. 
However, the medical Superintendent at Grosse Isle quarantine 
Station reported “I never, in my long experience at the station, 
saw a body of emigrants so destitute of clothing and bedding; 
many children of 9 or 10 years old had not a rag to cover them. 
Mrs Crisp, the wife of the master of the Admiral was busily 
employed all the voyage in converting empty bread bags, old 


39 


canvas and blankets, into coverings for them”. 


There is much diplomatic correspondence between the 
governments of Britain and Upper Canada about Gordon-Cathcart 
dumping his starving paupers on the quay-side, and leaving it to the 
Canadian authorities to try to keep them alive. Some were found 
land in Middlesex, and others in Glenelg Township in Grey County, 
but many others, especially the Barra people, ended up in isolated 
groups around the cities of southern Ontario, where they might 
at least pick up a wage, even though there was no land available. 
Others, who had been delayed, for example in quarantine, ended up 
in Mara and Thorah townships, to the east of Lake Simcoe. 

There is no doubt that this later move from South Uist was treated 
extremely badly, but even then, we have to be a little careful of 
some of the detail of the evidence given to the Napier Commission 
- John MacKay, Kilpheder’s evidence 1s damning - 


I saw a policeman chasing a man down the macher towards 
Askernish with a view to catch him, in order to send him on board 
an emigrant ship lying in Loch Boisdale — I saw a man who lay 
down on his face and nose on a little island, and the policeman 
getting a dog to search for him. He had got into the trench of a 
lazy-bed.*° 


But that of Charles Shaw puts a different complexion on matters — 


The Inspector of Police reported that a man and his wife had 
embarked, that the husband afterwards skulked ashore with the 
intention of getting rid of his wife in this way, and hid himself, 
that he was missed, looked for, found in hiding, then tied and 
carried back on board ship, and so was sent to America. “' 


In the Napier Commission as, in all other source material, there 
may be two sides to a story. 
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As the available land in Middlesex was used up, families began 
to move across Lake Huron to the Saginaw area of Michigan — to 
Ubly, Bad Axe and Bay City. 

So far we have located 3846 emigrants to Ontario, 1870 from 
South Uist and Barra, 382 from North Uist, 319 from Harris and 
1089 from Lewis, but there will be many more who found work in 
the cities, and never moved to the settlement areas. 


Prairies 

As the railroad spread west, so did the emigrants; many second 
generation settlers from Quebec and Ontario followed the rails, 
and many individual first-time settlers, but there were also three 
main organised settlements — Killarney, near the Pelican Lake in 
Manitoba, and Saltcoats and Wapella in Saskatchewan; Killarney 
was mainly a Harris settlement, and was relatively prosperous, but 
many of the Saltcoats settlers were young fishermen from Lewis 
and their families, with little experience of crofting let alone prairie- 
farming, and it soon failed. Both these schemes were organised by 
the Crofter Colonial Commission, and neither the bureaucracy 
nor the financial details seem to have been properly worked out. 
Several families returned to Lewis, but most remained, and the 
schemes at least provided their fares and a useful introduction to 
prairie farming. 

Not all the settlers were strangers to Canada — Grandpa Graham 
was born near Stornoway in 1845. At the age of 21 he joined the 
Hudson Bay Company and set sail for Canada — sailing into 
Hudson Bay, where he served with the Company in Fort Nelson 
for five years. After he had served for five years, he agreed to 
another five years, and moved further into the hinterland to Fort 
Norman. During these years he became accustomed to a hard 
stern life, and learned to deal in four different languages — Cree, 
French, English and Inuit, but his mother tongue was Gaelic, 
to which he always drifted. Upon returning to the Isle of Lewis, 
he met his old sweetheart Jessie MacLeod. They were married 
and remained on the island until 1889. The call back to Canada 
became so strong, so they boarded a ship and made their way 
to Canada. They settled in Saltcoats, Saskatchewan, and began 
farming there. In 1893 Grandpa walked from Saltcoats to 
Pelican Lake to visit with his brother Norman. He liked this part 
of the country so well that he walked back, loaded with all his 
belongings, along with the family, on wagons pulled by oxen. 
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They settled on SE 31-4-16 where Grandpa remained the rest of 


his life”. 

At the same time, Lady Gordon-Cathcart organised a settlement 
at Wapella in Saskatchewan for families from South Uist and 
Benbecula. The journal of the journey there is well documented, 
but it is not typical of our approach to emigration today that extracts 
from it almost always end when they reached the site of a prairie- 
fire. “One old Scot, his hands high above his head, said “We have 
braved the terrors of the Atlantic and the waste lands of Ontario 
in our search for the Promised Land, and behold we come to the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, which we shall not cross.” But cross 
it they did, to the green land just across the hill to arrive at their 
homesteads. 

We have traced 881 emigrants to these prairie schemes — 309 
from South Uist, 213 from Harris and 273 from Lewis. 


South America 

A few weeks ago we had a call from a Mr Stewart from Argentina, 
whose ancestors had left Back in Lewis. They were among many 
families who went to South America to work on the sheep- 
ranches — Lewis people mainly to Patagonia and Harris folk to the 
Falklands. 


The citizens of the Argentine Republic had left it to the Scots, 
the English and the Spanish to prove that sheep-farming could 
be profitable. Of the English-speaking people in Patagonia, 
75% were Scottish in origin. Of these there were probably about 
3000. Some of these had come, or were still coming, direct from 
Scotland; many more came from the nearest British territory, the 
Falkland Islands. Most of them were of crofter stock. Stornoway 
was an easy first in the list of their birthplaces. Caithness took the 
second place and for the third place one had to go to Dumfries. 
Of the children (Rev Douglas Bruce) baptised twenty-five of them 
were the children of full-blooded Highlanders, some of them still 
speaking Gaelic. The time of the coming of the people dated back 
to the seventies and eighties of last century.” 


I am not sure if they can be classified with the other emigrants, 
as [ doubt whether many of them went out with the intention of 
staying and many returned — Falkland Terrace in Scalpay was built 
by families returning from the Falklands, and the past convener of 
Comhairle nan Eilean Siar was born in the Argentine. But several 
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families did remain there, and | remember a visit from a Senor 
Gulliermo MacKinlay from Buenos Aires, with fluent Gaelic to put 
mine to shame. 

The move from Lewis to Patagonia, and life there, has been well 
written-up by my friend Mrs Greta Mackenzie” - now we need a 
Scalpach to do the same for the Falklands! 


Summary 

We have come to an end of this necessarily brief look at emigration 
from the Outer Hebrides. We have not looked in any detail at the 
landlords’ early opposition and later justification of emigration — 
that subject would require and merit a further talk to itself, nor 
have we looked at the vexed question of the quality of the ships 
that carried the emigrants, or many other related subjects. Instead 
we have tried to concentrate on the emigrants themselves, even if 
we have only been able to deal with the main emigration areas, 
whereas Islanders ended up all over the world. 

It has become the fashion to treat all emigration as the result of 
the Highland Clearances, and to blame everything on bad landlords, 
but this is at best a vast over-simplification, and in many cases just 
plain wrong! 

Early emigration from the Outer Hebrides, until at least 
the 1820s, was generally in the face of opposition from the 
landlords, who feared losing the work-force for their lucrative 
kelp trade. Once that trade collapsed, the population could not 
be supported. 

A very balanced report was given by Robert Graham to the Home 
Office in 1837 - 


Over-population ts the ruin of the district. If the season had 
been a good one, the tenants holding directly of the proprietor 
would not have been in want; but the cottars and smaller 
landholders would have leant almost entirely on those above 
them for support. The failure of the kelp manufactory which 
was felt more strongly on Clanranald’s estate than any other, 
the imperfection of the fishing employment in some cases, the 
enlargement of holdings in others, the minute splitting down of 
minor possessions, are all causes (acting and re-acting on one 
another) which have contributed largely to the present distress. 
The numbers still continue to increase very fast and the land is 
gradually getting worse from the constant and unvaried system 
of cropping to which it is exposed. There is no possibility of 
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finding any employment in the islands for the surplus population 
that would be profitable.” 


His descriptions of individual cases make chilling reading — 


three cottages closely joined together, so as to almost exclude the 
light, without any land, they are occupied by an old man and two 
married sons and their families. The old man lives in one wing 
and has not a morsel to eat and scarcely clothes to cover him. The 
family of one son consists of a wife and 7 children in their beds. 
Two or three blankets were all that were displayed to us, and the 
children were miserably clothed. In ordinary years they look for aid 
to the smaller tenants or those one degree higher than themselves, 
beyond such subsistence as can be gained by the occasional work 
given to the father on an adjoining farm. The other son lives in 
much the same way. He has a sickly wife whom we saw sitting on 
the mud floor and 5 or 6 children. The wife had twins ten weeks 
ago; she still suckles one, the other died about a week ago, and the 
remaining one seems to have little chance of being reared. They 
have no potatoes, no meal and never had a cow among them.” 


And this was in 1837 — before the potato blight and the resultant 
famine! 

It has been said that emigration is caused not by over-population 
but by lack of economic opportunity, and that the answer to the 
problems of the Highlands lay in investment in industry to utilise 
the population. This is no doubt true, but it is advocating a long- 
term solution to an immediate and overwhelming problem (and 
even today, 175 years later, that long-term solution has not been 
found, and young people have to leave to seek work.) 

It has also become a fashion to treat all emigration as a solution 
imposed by others on the emigrants, who had no say in the matter, 
and to treat the emigrants themselves as “hapless, helpless and 
hopeless”. If that were the case, something very strange must 
have happened to them on the voyage across the Atlantic, because 
once they reached their destinations, they made full use of the 
opportunities offered them. 

They had hard times — what settlers in a new area did not? — but 
life at home had been far from easy either, and I doubt 1f too many 
were nostalgic for a midge-ridden day up to their knees in a peat- 
bank, or carrying a creel-full of wet seaweed! But what mattered 
was, as one early settler explained, “we may not have much, but 
what we do have is ours.” 
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LANGUAGE 


A Highlander Philologically Dissected 
Rev A Maclean Sinclair 


Aberdeenshire Gaelic 
Dr Adam Watson, R D Clement 


Am Feum a Ta air aon Doigh Suidhicht’, Aithnichte air 
Sgriobhadh na Gailige 
John MacDonald 


“Ane End of Ane Auld Sang” - Or New Dawn? A Century on the 
Census for Scotland’s Gaelic Question 
Dr Kenneth MacKinnon 


Arran Gaelic Dialect 
Rev John Kennedy 


Certain Peculiarities of Gaelic Idiom 
D Munro Fraser 


Differences in Dialect, Vocabulary and General Idiom 
between the Islands 
Alex J Macaskill 


Dorlach Fhacal 
R Barron 


Early Highland Personal Names 
A Macbain 


Early Sources of Scottish Gaelic 
J L Robertson 


Etymological Links between Welsh and Gaelic 
Canon Thoyte 


Faclan agus Abairtean — Ceann a Deas an Eilein Sgitheanaich 
Niall MacFhionghain 


Far-ainmean Dùthchail na Gàidhealtachd 
Dòmhnull C Friseal 


Forms of the Verb in Scotch Gaelic 
W J N Liddall 


Further Gaelic Words and Etymologies 
A Macbain 


AA) 


XIV, 55 


LH, 373 


lil, 116 


LVI, 21 


XX, 126 


XV, 188 


XLIII, 64 


XLII, | 


XXII, 152 


XXI, 379 


XII, 340 


LXH, 277 


XLIX, 87 


XIII, 8 


XXI, 306 
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Gaelic Dictionaries and their Makers 
Frank G Thompson 


Gaelic Elements in South-West Lowland Scots English 
Malcolm MacFarlane 


Gaelic Idioms 
J G Mackay 


Gaelic in Cape Breton 
JKR Doak 


Gaelic in Politics 
F G Thompson 


Gaelic in Strathspey 
Neil MacGregor 


Gaelic Names of Plants: Study of their Uses and Lore 
Rev A M MacFarlane 


Gaelic Names of Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, &c. 
Charles Fergusson 


Gaelic Proverbs 
Rev Duncan Campbell 


Gaelic Speech and Gaelic Race 
D MacRitchie 


Highland-English as found in Books 
Right Rev Colin C Grant 


Highlanders at Home and Abroad 
Rev A Farquharson 


Language as an Index to Character 
Professor Mackinnon 


Lewis Gaelic 
A Macdonald 


LVHI, 51 


XXXI, 175 


XXXVI, 9 


XXXII, 273 


XLVII, 67 


LIX, 488 


XXXII, 1 


Vit, 127 


XLIV, | 


XXVI, 323 


XV, 172 


III, 9 


XIII, 335 


XXVI, 448 


Lewis Place-Names and Relics of the Norse Language in Lewis Speech 


Ken. Mackenzie 


XXVI, 368 


Maighstir Eobhan Mac Eachainn and the Orthography of Scots Gaelic 


Alasdair Roberts 


Notes on Gaelic Technical Terms 
Rev Duncan Macinnes 


LXII, 358 


XIX, 213 
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Notes on Manx Language and Folklore 
David MacRitchie XXX, 203 


Notes on the Affinity between Gaelic and German 
William Morrison V, 64 


Old Gaelic System of Personal Names 
A Macbain XX, 279 


Origins of the Indo-European Languages and their Affinity to the 
Shemitic Class 
Rev John MacPherson HI, 66 


Personal Names: The Influence of the Saints 
Professor W J Watson XXXII, 220 


Prize Essay on the Peculiarities of Gaelic as spoken in the 
writer’s district 
Rev CM Robertson XXH, 4 


Researching Gaelic Nicknames 
Mikael Madeg LIH, 165 


Semantics of the Gaelic Language 
(with special reference to the character of the Gael) 


Rev Thomas M Donn XLIV, 319 
Shelta: the Cairds’ Language 

David MacRitchie XXIV, 429 
Skye Gaelic 

Rev C M Robertson XXHI, 54 


Some Gaelic Words and Usages 
John MacInnes XLIX, 428 


Some idioms and expressions from Berneray 
Donald MacKillop LX, 187 


Some Interactions between Gaelic and English 
Professor W J Watson XXXIII, 310 


Some Rare Gaelic Words and Phrases 
Duncan MacDonald XXXVII, | 


Some Rare Gaelic Words and Phrases 
Alexander MacDonald XXIX, 30 


Some Unrecorded Words and Meanings in the Gaelic of Badenoch 
R Barron XLIH, 11 
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Some Words used by Sir Walter Scott in his Writings 


R Barron XLII, 121 
Stray Notes in Gaelic 

Rev John Macrury XVUI, 59 
Sutherland Gaelic 

Rev Charles M Robertson XXV, 84 
The Debate about the Gaelic Language of Scotland since 1932 

Rev Thomas MacKenzie Donn XLIX, 26 
The Dialect of Badenoch 

Alex Macbain XVIIL, 79 
The Dialect of the Reay Country 

Rev Adam Gunn XV, 36 
Fhe Dialects of Scottish Gaelic 

Professor Mackinnon XII, 345 
The Gaelic Census of 1881 X, 51 


The Gaelic Dialect of Arran 
Rev C M Robertson XXI, 229 


The Gaelic Names of Birds 
Charles Fergusson AIL, 28 


The Gaelic Names of Birds — Part I 
Charles Fergusson XI, 240 


The Gaelic of Niall Mac Mhuirich 
Professor William Gillies LXV, 69/ LXVI, 1 (reprint) 


The Gaelic of Strathspey and its Relationship with Other Dialects 
Dr James Grant LXL 71 


The Gaelic of the West of Ross-shire 
Rev Chas M Robertson XXIV, 321 


The History of Gaelic in Scotland 
Professor W J Watson XXXVI, 115 


The Influence of the Norse Invasion on the Language and 
Literature of the Scottish Highlands 
Rev Neil Mackay XX, 78 


The Origins of Scottish Gaelic and its Culture 
Rev Dr Neil Ross XXXVI, 399 
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The Quest for Gaelic: Charles Loch, Learner and Lexicographer 


Dr Anja Gunderloch 


The Rev William Shaw - Pioneer Gaelic Lexicographer 
Kenneth D MacDonald 


The Standardisation of Gaelic Pronunciation 
Dr D J MacLeod 


The Study of the Gaelic Language 
W Mackay 


The Tenses of the Verb in Modern Scottish Gaelic 
John Fraser 


The value of Irish for the Study of Scotch Gaelic 
Professor Strachan 
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LXIL 110 


El 


XX XIII, 160 


II, 42 


XXVII, 269 


XIX, 13 


The Writing of Scottish Gaelic: Uses of Convention and Innovation 


Donald MacAulay 


Vernacular Gaelic in the Book of the Dean of Lismore 
Professor W Watson 


Words and Expressions from Lewis 
Derick S Thomson 


LEGENDS, CUSTOMS é BELIEFS 


An Teine Mor - Will of the Wisp 
Rev John Macrury 


Carmina Gadelica 
Edward MacCurdy 


Death Divination in Scottish Folk Tradition 
Calum i Maclean 


Fauns and Fairies 
Rev James Macdonald 


Gaeldom’s Remedies 
Martin Whittet 


Gaelic Incantations 
A Macbain 


Highland Ghosts 
Alexander Macdonald 


L, 81 


XXXI, 259 


L173 


XIX, 158 


XLII, 240 


XLII, 56 


XXI, 265 


LV, 346 


XVII, 222 


XIV, 40 
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Highland Second Sight 


Rev Dugald MacEchern XXIX, 290 
Highland Superstition 

Alexander Macbain XIV, 232 
Looking at Legends of the Supernatural 

John MacInnes LIX, 1 
Mearnalachd, or Weather Wisdom 

Rev John Macrury XVII, 17 
Medicine Among the Gaelic Celts 

Dr J J Galbraith AXXIX/XL, 63 
Mythological Beings in Gaelic Folklore 

Rev Cyril H Diechkoff XXIX, 235 
Myths associated with Mountains, Springs and Lochs in the Highlands 

Rev A M MacFarlane XXXIV, 135 
Laithean Sona agus Laithean Dona 

Fearchar Mac an Toisich XLII, 214 
O Chionn Leth Cheud Bliadhna (No. D) 

Rev John MacRury XXIV, 184 
O Chionn Leth Cheud Bliadhna (No. ID 

Rev John MacRury XXIV, 383 
Oidhche Challainn ann an Tigh a’ Chaiptein 

Rev D Maclnnes XX, 47 
Oidhche Shamhna 

John Mackay IX, 136 


Oriental Elements in Scottish Mythology 
Donald A Mackenzie XXXI, 116 


Seana Bheachdan agus Seana Chleachdaidhean (No. 1) 
Rev J Macrury XXI, 369 


Seana Bheachdan agus Seana Chleachdaidhean No. II 
Rev John MacRury XXII, 125 


Second Sight in the Highlands 
Miss Goodrich Freer XXI, 106 


Some Highland Fishermen’s Fancies 
A Polson XVII, 42 
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Stray Customs and Legends 
Rev James MacDonald 


The Apparitions and Ghosts of the Isle of Skye 
Norman Matheson 


The Gaelic Incantations and Charms of the Hebrides 
W MacKenzie 


The Highland Folklore of Luck 
A Polson 
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XIX, 272 


XVIII, & 


XVIIL, 97 


XXII, 67 


The Historical Coinneach Odhar and some Prophecies Attributed to Him 


Rev William Matheson 


The Prophecies of Coinneach Odhar Fiosaiche, the Brahan Seer 
Alex Mackenzie 


The Savages of Gaelic Tradition 
David MacRitchie 


The Waulking Day 
Mary Mackellar 


LITERATURE 


A Collection of Gaelic Poems 
Rev A Maclean Sinclair 


A Collection of Unpublished Gaelic Poetry 
Rev John Macrury 


Aimhreit an Fhearainn agus Bardachd Leddhais 
Joan MacDonald 


Alasdair Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair’s Political Poetry 
Derick S Thomson 


Alasdair MacMhurchaidh 
Samuel Maclean 


Am Piobaire Dall (The Blind Piper) 
John Maclean 


An Cubair Collach: Bard Leathanach agus Collach Ainmeil 
Eachann MacDhughaill 


Ancient Gaelic Poetry - Oran Dhòmhnuill Daoilig 


XLVI, 66 


II, 196 


XXX, 58 


XIII, 201 


XXVI, 235 


XV, 140 


LX, 92 


LVI, 185 


XLI, 132 


XLI, 283 


XLI, 4 


H, 189 
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Ancient Gaelic Poetry - 
The Blind Piper’s Salute to the Laird of Gairloch 1730 


Aonghus Nan Aoir 
Rev Geo. Henderson 


Archibald Grant, the Glenmoriston Bard 
Alexander MacDonald 


Baird an Eilein Sgiathanaich 
Rev Donald Budge 


Baird an Eilein Sgiathanaich, Clann-an-Aba, Thròdairnis 
Urr Démhnull Buidse 


Bard Phabaigh 
Jo NicDhomhnaill 
Bard Rathuaidhe 


Alasdair Camshron 


Bardic MacMhuirichs as MacPhersons in Benbecula 
Angus MacMillan 


Bas Hectoir Na Tròidhe 
lain Mac Gille-Eathain 


Beagan Dhuilleag bho Sheann Bhàrdachd Eilean a’ Cheò 
Neil Macleod 


Beatha agus Bàrdachd Bard Chliuthair 
(Alasdair MacFhearghais, 1869-1947) 
Lachlann MacAmhlaidh 


Beathag Mhòr, Bana Bhàrd Sgiathanach 
Urr Dòmhnull Buidse 


Celtic literature 
Rev Dr Maclauchlan 


Celtic Poetry 
Alexander MacDonald 


Classic Gaelic Poetry of Panegyric in Scotland 
Professor William J Watson 


Co-Chruinneachadh De Shaothair Nam Bard Uibhisteach 
Urr Uilleam MacMhathain 


H192 


XXVI, 458 


All, 226 


XLVII, 392 


XLVIH, 584 


LXV, 35 


XXXIX/XL, 20 


LXVI, 184 


XLVI, 142 


XXI, 171 


LXV, 145 


XLVIH, 371 


VH, 199 


XI, 266 


XXIX, 194 


XXXVIII, 512 
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Co-chruinneachadh eile de Shaothar nam Bard Uibhisteach 
Uilleam MacMhathain XLIX, 398 


Da Bhard a Gearrloch anns an Ochdamh Linn Deug 
Eachann Mac Coinnich XLIV, 297 


Dómhnall Donn of Bohuntin 
Somhairle Mac Gill-Eain XLII, 91 


Domhnull nan Oran, am Bard Sgitheanach 
John N MacLeod XXIX, 119 


Donald Matheson and other Gaelic Poets in Kildonan and Reay 
Hugh F Campbell XXIX, 134 


Donnachadh Ban Mac-an-t-Saoir 
Neil MacLeod XH, 94 


‘Drumming Tunes’: A Study of Gaelic Rat Satires 
John A Morrison LVII, 273 


Foillseachadh sa Ghàidhlig 
Lisa Storey LXV, 244 


Gaelic Poems collected in Braemar, and Original Songs composed 
by the Rev Robert MacGregor and Mr Alex MacGregor 
Rev C M Robertson XXXIII, 2 


Gaelic Poetry from the Cluny Charter Chest 
Rev Thos Sinton XXIH, 247 


Gaelic Poetry from the MSS of the late Mr James Macpherson, Edinburgh 
Rev Thomas Sinton XXIV, 394 


Gaelic Poets of the Land Agitation 
Donald Eachann Meek XLIX, 309 


Gaelic prose 
Donald John MacLeod XLIX, 198 


Gaelic Renaissance c. 1900-1930 
Prof Derick S Thomson LX, 285 


Glasgow and Gaelic Writing 
Kenneth D MacDonald LVII, 395 


Gobha na Hearadh (The Harris Blacksmith) 
Neil MacDonald LIH, 223 


Highland Life as Reflected in Gaelic Literature 
Rev T M Murchison XXXVII, 217 
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lain Lom 
Alexander MacDonald 


John Munro (a minor Sutherland Poet) 
H F Campbell 


John Roy Stuart: Jacobite Bard of Strathspey 
Neil MacGregor 


Mac Mhaighstir Alastair in Rannoch: A Reconstruction 
Ronald Black 


Mairearad Nighean Lachlainn 
Somhairle Mac Gill-Eain 


Mairi Nighean Alasdair Ruaidh 
Alex Mackenzie 


Mairi Nighean lain Bhain 
Murdo Murray 


Miann a’ Bhaird Aosda 
Neil Macleod 


Na Sgriobhaidhean aig an Urr. lain MacRuairidh 
Calum Laing 


Niall Mòr MacMhuirich 
Professor Derick S Thomson 


Notes on Bards 
Hugh Barron 


Notes on bards 
Hugh Barron 


XXXII, 8] 


XXVII, 105 


LXIIL | 


LIX, 341 


XLH, 30 


XXII, 43 


XXXVII, 294 


XIX, 89 


LXHII, 308 


XLIX, 9 


XLVIII, | 


L, 201 


Notes on Mary MacLeod: (1) Her Family Connections, (2) Her Forgotten Songs 


Rev William Matheson 


Notes on Sea Imagery in 17th Century Gaelic Poetry 
S Maclean 


Notes on Stray Verses of Gaelic Poetry 
Rev Thomas Sinton 


“On Letters” 
Alex Halley 


Parallels in Gaelic and Russian Folk-Poetry 
Fr Cyril Dieckhoff 


XLI, 5 


XLII, 132 


XIX, 73 


li, 109 


XXXVI, 291 
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Poetry of the Oral Tradition — How Relevant is it to Gaelic in the 21“ Century 


Bill Innes LXII, 79 
Rats 

Iain Thornber LV, 128 
Realism in Gaelic Poetry 

Sam MacLean XXXVII, 79 
Rob Donn 

John Mackay V, 81 
Scotland in Early Gaelic Literature (600-1200A.D.) 

Dr Colm O' Baoill XLVII, 382 
Scottish Gaelic Literature 

N MacNeill H, 80 
Silis of Keppoch 

S Maclean XLIV, 99 


Some Thoughts about Gaelic Poetry 
Somhairle Mac Gill-Eain LH, 302 


Some Unpublished Gaelic Ballads from the Maclagan MSS (No. 1) 
Rev J Kennedy XXI, 214 


Songs of Alexander MacGregor 
Rev C M Robertson XXXII, 187 


The Celtic Poetry of Scotland 
Angus Macphail VIL, 177 


The Educational Power of Gaelic Poetry 
Mary Mackellar XI, 260 


The Future of Gaelic Literature 
Jain Crichton Smith XLII, 172 


The Gaelic Ballads of Medieval Scotland 
Donald E Meek LV, 47 


The Gaelic Bards and the Collectors or their Works 
Rev A Maclean Sinclair XXIV, 259 


The Gaelic of Niall Mac Mhuirich 
Professor William Gillies LXV, 69 / LXVI, | (reprint) 


The Genius of Cathal MacMhuirich 
Ronald Black L. 327 
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The MacDonald Bardic Poetry 
Professor W J Watson XXXVI, 138 


The Macmhuirich Bardic Family 
Derick S Thomson XLII, 276 


The Panegyric Code in Gaelic Poetry and its Historical Background 
Dr John Macinnes L, 435 


The Plays of Donald Sinclair 
Edward MacCurdy XLI, 68 


The Poems of Christina MacLeod 
C M Dunn XLIX, 97 


The Poetry of Donald Allan MacDonald 
Rev Fr John A Macdonald LVHI, 32 


The Poetry of Dugald Buchanan 
Rev A C Sutherland HI, 101 


The Poetry Of Niall Macmhuirich 
Professor Derick S Thomson XLVI, 281 


The Poetry of Seonaidh Phadraig (John Smith), the Earshader Bard 
Prof Donald MacAulay LX, | 


The Poetry of the Clearances 
Samuel MacLean XXXVIII, 293 


The Poetry of the Emigrant Generation 
Robert Dunbar LXIV, 12 


The Poetry of William Livingstone 
S MacLean XXXIX/XL, 1 


The Role of the Writer in a Minority Culture 
Derick S Thomson XLIV, 256 


The Songs and poems of Alasdair Mac Iain Bhàin, the Bard of Glenmoriston 
William MacKay X, 279 


The Songs of William Smith 
Donald P Maclean LX, 125 


The Writer Behind the Pen-Names: Rev Alexander MacGregor 
Dr Sheila M Kidd LXI | 


Tradition and Innovation in Gaelic Verse since 1950 
Derick S Thomson LIH, 91 
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Translating Homer 


J Maclean XLIV, 354 
Unknown Lochaber Bards 

Mary Mackellar XH, 211 
Unpublished Gaelic Ballads from the MacLagan MSS 

Rev John Kennedy XXIV, 156 
Unpublished Gaelic Poetry 

Alexander Macdonald XXVIII, 326 

LOCAL STUDIES 


A Boyhood in An Gearasdan: Notes by the 
Late Principal John Macleod 
J F M Macleod LVH, 224 


A Day at Boleskine and Foyers 
Rev Thomas Sinton XXVII, 155 


A Glenurquhart Land Improvement Scheme of the 
Eighteenth Century 
Hugh Fraser XXXV, 32 


A Modern Raid in Glengarry and Glenmoriston 
Kenneth Macdonald XV, 11 


A Page from the Past: The Lead Mines at Strontian 
Alastair Cameron, “North Argyll” XXXVI, 444 


A Social and Economic Survey of the Island of Lewis, 1790-1850 
Matthew M Maclver LIL, 270 


A’ Bhliadhna a Dh’fhalbh am Buntata: The Potato Famine of 
1846 and its Aftermath in Iona and the Ross of Mull 
E Mairi MacArthur LVI, 135 


Amhainn Spe 
Rev Mr Macgregor XV II, 7 


An Atholl Boundary 
John Kerr LVII, 136 


‘An t-Eilean Beag Riabhach’: ‘Eilean Suairce na Gaidhlig’ 
Murchadh Caimbeul LIX, 21 


Argyllshire Roads Prior to 1800 
Duncan C MacTavish XXXVI, 325 
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Bad Times within the Bounds of Badenoch: 
The Trial of Edward Shaw MacIntosh of Borlum, 1773 
William J Ramsay 


Badenoch: Its History, Clans, and Place Names 
Alex Macbain 


“Baideanach” 
Ruaraidh Baran 


“Bàideanach” (Earrann ID 
Ruaraidh Baran 


Benderloch 
James E Scott 


Bewest the Water 
Hugh Barron 


LIX, 129 


XVI, 148 


XXXIX/XL, 118 


XLII, 47 


XLVII, 101 


LXIIL 147 


Calbost — A Crofting Village, Completely Depopulated within the 20* Century 


Angus MacLeod 


Call Ghadhaig ann an Ficsean is ann am Firinn 
Anndra E M Wiseman 


Catholic Kintail: A Marginal Community 
Alasdair Roberts 


Church and Social Life in Badenoch in Olden Times 
Alex Macpherson 


Construction, Contention and Clearance — 
Life in Badenoch in the Eighteenth Century 
William J Ramsay 


Cuid de na h-atharraichean a thainig air 
Leòdhas bho’n bhliadhna ochd-ceud-deug 
Domhnull Maclomhair 


Daviot and Dunlichity 
Rev Dr John MacPherson 


Deserted Hebridean Isles: Notes and Traditions 
Rev T M Murchison 


Did the People of Lewis Refuse Lord Leverhulme’s Schemes? 
Murdo MacLeod 


Dualchas agus Beul-Aithris Lios Mor 
Dómhnall MacIlledhuibh 





LXI, 25 


LXIL 298 


LVIII, 123 


XII 178 


LXHI, 337 


XXXIV, 337 


XLIX, 231 


XLII, 283 


XLII, 257 


LXIV, 316 
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Durness from the Earliest Times 


Rev Adam Gunn XVII, 266 
Early History of the Glen and Castle of Urquhart 

William Mackay VI, 152 
Early History, Legends, and Traditions of Strathardle (No. V1) 

Charles Fergusson XXI, 326 
Early History, Sketches, and Legends of Strathardle - No. VII 

Chas Fergusson XXHI, 154 
East by Tilt 

John Kerr LIV, 376 
Eilean Phabaidh — Eachdraidh, Sgeulachdan, Taibhsearachd agus Bardachd 
Ailig Moireasdan LV, 148 
Emigration and Clearance from the Island of Barra 

Andrew Newby LXI, 116 
Gillean Ghleanndail 

Ailean Caimbeul LXI, 306 


Gleanings from Raasay Tradition 
Dr John MacInnes LVI, 1 


Gleanings from the Old Ecclesiastical Records of Badenoch 
Alexander Macpherson XII, 415 


Glenelg, Inverness-sire: Notes for a Parish History 
Rev T M Murchison XXXIX/XL, 294 


Glenorchy and Innishail 
James E Scott XLVIII, 95 


History of Kiltarlity and Convinth - No. IH Territorial Families 
Rev Arch Macdonald XXVI, 202 


History of the Gaelic Church of Inverness 
Alexander Fraser II, 167 


In the Glen when I was young 
Rev Principal Clement Graham LX, 74 


Jottings - Legendary, Antiquarian, and Topographical from West Kintyre 
Rev D G Macdonald XX, 54 


Kilbrandon and Kilchattan Session Records, 1753-1773 
Rev Adam E Anderson XXXV, 264 





) 
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Kilbride in Lorn | 
James E Scott XLVI, 270 


Kiltarlity and Convinth: Church and Education 
Rev Archibald Macdonald XXVII, 130 





James D Michael XLIX, 248 


Legends and Traditions of Lochaber 
Mary Mackellar XVI, 267 


Lewis and the Law: A Libel Refuted 
James Shaw Grant LVI, 244 


Lismore and Appin 


Kirk Session Records of the Parish of Urquhart and Glenmoriston, 1811-1904 
, 
i 
James E Scott XLVII, 473 | 


Lochaber — The Last Bandit Country, c.1600-c.1750 
Allan I Macinnes LXIV, | 


Mackintosh’s Cairn in Glen-Tilt and its Legend 
Alex Mackintosh-Shaw XI, 273 


Memories of Rannoch 
James Robertson LI, 199 


Notes from the Presbytery Records of Lorne 
Rev Adam E Anderson XXXVI, 112 


Notes on Kintyre Surnames and Families 
James E Scott XLIV, 284 


Notes On Muckairn and Glenlonan 
James E Scott XLVI, 250 


Notes on People and Places along with Traditions Collected by the 
late Jain R MacKay 


Hugh Barron LXIII, 237 
Notes on The Aird 
Hugh Barron XLIV, 196 


Notes on the County of Sutherland in the Eighteenth Century 
H F Campbell XXVI, 471 


Notes on the Ecclesiastical History of Strathdearn 
Rev R Macdougall XIX, 49 


Notes on The Ness Valley 
Hugh Barron XLII, 150 
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Notes on the Parish of Alness 
Roderick Maclean 


Notes on The Parish of Duthil 
D C Murray 


Notes on the Parish of Kiltearn 
Roderick Maclean 


Notes on Waternish in the Nineteenth Century 
J F M MacLeod 


Old Roads to Strathardle 
John Kerr 


Òrain agus Sgeulachdan Shrathghlais 
Colin Chisholm 


Parish of Kiltarlity and Convinth (No. II.) 
Rev Archibald Macdonald 


Places, People, and Poetry of Dores in other Days 
Rev Thomas Sinton 


Places, People, and Poetry of Dores No. II 
Rev Dr Sinton 


Pont in the Atholl Landscape 
John Kerr . 


Presbyterial Notices of Mac Mhaighstir Alastair, and 
some of his Contemporaries in Ardnamurchan and Morven 
William Mackay 


Reports on Highland Parishes (1749) 
Sir Kenneth S Mackenzie 


Rocks, Skerries, Shoals and Islands in the Sounds of Harris and 


Uist and around the Island of Berneray 
Donald MacKillop 


Seann Eachdraidh Chollach 
Hector M MacDougall 


Sketches of the Early History, Legends, and Traditions of 
Strathardle and its Glens - No. 4 
Charles Fergusson 
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XIV, 217 


XLII, 24 


XV, 302 


LIX, 49 


LI, 364 


X, 220 


XXV, 149 


XXVI, 318 


AXVH, 85 


LXII, 442 


XI, 171 


XIII, 218 


LVI, 428 


XXXIV, 170 


XX, 248 


Sketches of the Early History, Legends, and Traditions of Strathardle (No. V) 
XXI, 69 


Charles Fergusson 
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Sketches of the Early History, Legends, and Traditions of 


Strathardle (No. VIID 
Charles Fergusson 


Shieling Days in Lochalsh 
Peter M MacKenna 


Soay: The Island and Some of its Folktales 
Bill Leah 


Some Gaelic Verse from North Inverness-Shire 
Hugh Barron 


Some Gaelic Verse from the Aird 
Hugh Barron 


Some Notes on the Parish of Kiltarlity 
Hugh Barron 


Some Raasay Traditions 
Dr Sam Maclean 


Some Tales of Strathnairn 
Andrew Cumming 


Strath, Skye - the End of the Nineteenth Century 
Neil J MacKinnon 


Strath, Skye in the Mid-Eighteenth Century 
Neil J MacKinnon 


Strath, Skye, in the early 19" century 
Neil J MacKinnon 


Strath, Skye: A Miscellany of History, Song and Story 
Neil J MacKinnon 


Strathnairn in Olden Times 
James Fraser 


Strathnairn Notes 
Hugh Barron 


Tales of Old Days on the Aldourie Estate 
Lieut-Colonel Neil Fraser-Tytler 


The Celt in Orkney and Shetland 
Dr D J MacLeod 


XXIV, 195 


LXIH, 158 


LVUI, 197 


XLIV, 370 


XLIV, 272 


L, 40 


XLIX, 377 


LI, 494 


LH, 155 


LET 


L, 20 


LIV, 208 


X, 247 


LI, 530 


XXXII, 144 


XLI, 93 
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